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Ant. 1. Mr. Gilpin’s Expofition of the New Teftamen 
{ Article concluded from page 246. } 
{N the laft Review, we laid before our seaders a fketch 
" -of the plan of this very tefpectable work ; and having 
_ exemplified with what fingular fuctefs Mr. Gilpin hasgiv- 
en a view of the fcope and leading defign of the more ob= Re 
vious parts of the facred writings, and fhewn in what mar- i 
ner he has performed the tafk of expounding thofe which 
are more dithcult; we now proceed to point out, with 
all. poffible brevity, and we truft with unqueftionable 
‘candour, fome objections which, we think, may rea- 
fonably be urged againft his performance, and the mode 
in which it is executed. Were we to omit this part 
of our duty, we do ‘not apprehend, (fuch as ‘we have 
already obferved, is our opinion of Mr.G."s equity and 
pent that we fhould fully anfwer the expectation 
of the worthy author... ! 

Before we proceed, however, we muft remind our read- 
ers of one thing which they ought never to forget; vizs 
that, as often as we undertake to point out the defects of a 
writer of great merit and eminent abilities, it is always 
an even chance that the fault may lie in our own judg- 
ment, rather than the work of which we are obliged thus 
freely to {peak our fentiments. It is incumbent, therefore, 
on our readers, at fuch times more particularly, to judge 
for themfelves : and to watch us in the execution of this 
part of our tafk more narrowly than in any other, We mult 





 -alfo obferve, by way of previous remark, that, fhould our 
readers, in the prefent inftance, cvincide with us in opini- \ 
on, and think thole things, which we are about to notice, a. 

to be real defects; yet they will by no means agree with 
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ts in judgment, if they account them more than trifles 
in the execution of a great work.like the peefent, or fuf- 
fer them to derogate any thing from Mr. Gilpin’s genegal 
merit.as an author, In all his writings, he has given 
@unqueftionable proofs that he poffefles an elegant and ac- 
complithed mind, united to a benevolent and good é 
heart; and this Expofition, whatever may be thought of 
its parts, certainly, asa hole, bears great additional tef- 
— timony to the fame effect. 
te The farft objection which, we thipk, ‘May properly be 
made to Mr. Gilpin’s performance, % the handiome and 
® expenfive mode in which it is printed and publifhed ; and 
into which he has been probably betrayed by his known 
ee tafte and love of elegance. He hinmlelf reprefents his 
work as principally adapted to ‘ two clafles of people—to 
the younger ftudentsin divinity as an introdu¢tion to the 
feriptures-eand to thofe, whofe engagements in the world, 
‘or nece bufinefs, may prevent their making deeper 
refearches.’ He fhould have. recolleéted, however, that 
of thefe claffes of readers few can atiord to pay a guinea for 
. & bare introduction to the fcriptures, or a fimple outline of 
* their meaning; and which, if they could but diveft them- 
felves of their carly prejudices*, they might, by reading *) 
..* To an ordinary reader of the bible, however, we queftion 
.* whether to do this compleatly be not. almoft a, renee hepelets 
attempt. Such an immeafe quantity of filth and rubbith was heap- 
ed, load afterload, on that moft fimple and rational of books, 
While it lay buried in the’ Augean ftable of popery, that it feems, 
eyen yet, after all that has been done by the Say proteftant re< 
formers, and by thofe who have fhewn themfelves to be their ge- 
nuine legitimate deicendants by continuing to prefs ftill fa 
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forward in the fame noble path, to require ur of another 
Hercules, or rather perhaps of a fucceilion of Heseulefes, before 
, the world at large will behold the bible in all its native pusity and 






undefiled fimplicity; and yet—fuch is the depth of the riches both 
of the wifdom and knowledge of God! fo plain and perfpicuous, F 
fo unexitinguithably bright and clear, are the main defign and | 
. object of the facred volame, that, even when enyelopedin 
_ darknefs greater than that of Egypt, it was never wholly loft and 
~ obfeured, but ftill continued to fend forth many a genial ray of 
warmth enough to chear the hearts of thofe who >roac! it, 
and of light fuilicient to guide all, who trafted its étion,. to 
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the Bible evémiinder all the difadvantages of the common 
tranflation, acquire, not only ata cheaper rate than that 
which in the prefent inftance is afforded, but alfoin a much 
better and more faithful way than by the help of any expofitor 
that we have yet feen ; all of whom, more or leis, attribute, 

f to the writers of the facred volume, meanings which ap 

: i to us to have no foundation but in the preconceived notions 

: of the expofitors themielves, of their predeceflors, of the 
fect, party, or church ‘o which they belong. would it not 

) have been more congenial to the defign of Mr. Gilpin’s a 

2 Expofition, and have rendered it more extenfively ufeful wt 
to thofe for whofe fervice it is intended, if he had imitated 
the example of Bp. Watfon ; who, in the publication of * 
his collection of theological traéts, has very properly been 
more {tudious of cheapnefs than of beauty* ? 
We proceed to another objegtion. Such is Mr. G’s 
good fenfe that it was not poflible that he fhould difgrace 
his work by admitting into it the grofler nonienie and ab- 
furdities of maay wild fectaries, or even of fome weak” ) 
individuals of his own communion ; who, without 2 fingle ais 
requifite for the bufinefs, have fet up for expofitors of {crip- 
ture,—-under a perfuafion as it fhould iecm, that, the 
farther they receded from all that was rational and human, ~ 
the nearer they fhould approach to what was evangelical 
». and divine : but has he not leflened the value of his work 
- by paying rather toomuch deference to the doétrinal theolo- 
gy § our own church ; and has he not occafionally deviae 
ted from his plan of giving only the leading fenfe of the 
facred writings, by attending too much to minute exprefli- 
ons, and feeking fupport to the tenets of the church, or 
his own private opinions, from the fecondary and fubor- 
ives Feniea of fcattered and detached paflages? It is true 
that, if the fyftem of any onc church muft be implicitly 
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..* Since the above was penned, we have feen a republication of , 
Mr. Gilpin’s Expofitionin a Jefsexpenfive form, in two vols, 8vo, ‘ 
4 by with our objection is in great meafure obviated : but fill, per 
en haps, the pgice of twelve fhillings is more than many of thofe, 
4 for whom he profeffes to write, will find it convenient to fpare 
“@ .. forthe purchafe of what the author confiders not as a fubftitute for, 
BL —Ssié at only as ant jntrodda tion to, other and more critical expofitions 
, of the bible. —To this oftavo edition, a fermon isanneved, on g 
fabjeet which is cangenial to the defign of the work itfelt. 
Phy fo.lowed, 
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followed, we know not any which we fovid, prefer to.the 
¢ftablifhed church of our own.country :—Bit a judicious 
and experienced commentator muft know that there isa 
mixture of true and falfe in the fyftems of all churches. 
His bufinefs, therefore, efpecially when he profeffes togive 
only the general meaning of the facred writers, is utter! 
to difregard, and carefully to banifh from his pages, all 
the little doctrinal peculiarities which diftinguifh one fet 
of Chriftians from another ; and which, though they are, 


each in its turn, magnified into matters of the very firft.” 
sonfequence by the particular fet or church into whofe © 
creed they are incorporated, are in reality matters of no im-. 
_ portance to Chriftianity. His bufinefs is not to embarrafs his 
~expofition by noticing the theological fubtilties which this 


denomination of believers, or that,--his own church, orano- 
ther—may extract, or invent, by {peculating on uncon- 
nected texts and half texts: or, as it fometimes happens, 
by analyzing detached words and fyllables: but, feleéting 
awhat is good from every clafs, he ought to confine himfelf 
vyholly to that common Chriftianity in which the wife and 
the fober of all churches agree. 7 
On the fubjeét of this objection we will explain ourfelves 

a little more at large, by giving a few particular inftances, 
wherein we think that Mr. Gilpin has been feduced from 
his plan by a defire of fupporting his own opinions, or 
thofe of the church of which he is a worthy member. The 
doétrine of tranfubftantiation is formally difclaimed by the 
Church of England ; and Mr,G, has taken nokind of notice 
of it, in his account of the celebration of the laft fupper. , In 
fo doing, he has done right. He has negle¢ted to notice this 


pifh tenet, not, we prefume, merely becaufe he himfelf ' 


ifbelieves it, nor becaufe it isdifavowed by our church, but 
for abetter reafon ; becaufe, whether the doétrine be true 
or falfe, it certainly is not the /eading fenfe of any one part 
offcripture, and therefore could not confiftently come into 
an expofition conftructed on Mr. Gilpin’s plan. In like 
manner, the Calviniftical doétrine of  predeftination, 
though, in the opinion of the acuteft reafoners, it is the 
genuine doétrine of our articles, and though it was intended 
by our firft reformers, who drew up thofe articles, that 
it fhould be moft fincerely believed by ‘all who ventured 
to fubfcribe them, yet is not now embraced by any of 
the heads of our church; and it is cvena very great ra- 
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rity to meet with it in any of the inferior clergy, or 


‘among the laity ; nay, there have been inftances, within 


thefe few years, of perfons being refufed ordination for 
no other reafon but their adherence to this doétrine of our 
atticles. Here, likewife,.Mr, Gilpin, taking little or 
no notice of this Calviniftical tenet, confines himfelf tole- 
rably well within the limits of his plan ; at leaft, if he 
fhould be thought to éxceed them in any fmall degree, it 
certainly is not in order to give fupport to the doctrine of 
predeftination, but, rather, flightly to hint his difappro- 
tion of it. 
‘On the other hand, the doétrines of the Trinity, and of 
the. atonement, though it is well known that they are. 
difbelieved by vaft numbers both of the clergy and laity of 
our church, fome of whom have publicly avowed their 
difbelicf, yet continue to be countenanced by church au- 
thority ; and it isexpeéted that all who feek fupport and 
preferment from their ecclefiafiical fuperiors, or their allies 
the civil powers, fhould make profeflion of them. It ali@ 
appears that Mr. Gilpin is a believer in thefe doctrines. 
All this, however, is no reafon why he fhould, in his 
expofition, lend any fupport to the latter any more than 
to the former dottrines. Confiftently with: his plan, he 
furely ought to have pafied over the one in filence, as 
wellas the other. The doctrines of the Trinity and the 
atonement fhould have been unnoticed, not becaule of the 
idea that they are falf:, but becaufe, even on the fuppo- 
fition that they are true, ard have been fairly dug out of 
{cripture by the biblical miners, yet certainly they are not 
the leading fenfe of any one part of {cripture. Mr. Gilpin 
may perhaps fay that he has never feen the paflages, on 
which he grounds thofe doftrines, fatisfaétorily explained 
in any other ways It may be fo; and we can fay for 
ourfelves that we have never feen the paflages, on which 
tranfubftantiation and predeftination are grounded, fatif- 
factorily explained in any other way*. Notwithftanding 
: this 

* Of proteftants, fome explain the words, * this is my body,” 
and « this is my blood,” &c. by iaying that they are metaphorical ; 
but who ever metaphorically gave the name of one thing to 
ancther, unlefs there was /ome refemblance, or analogy, tm /ome 
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this, however, we can fee very clearly thatithefe doctrines 
are not the leading {enfe of thofe paflages ; and there- 
fore are properly diiregarded in {uch an expofition as the 

ent, - : ‘ 
ON Another objection, we think, may be drawn froma part 
of the work which, Mr. Gilpin fays, (asthe reader may 
have feen already in the extract which we made in ou, 
Jaft review from the author’s general preface,) ‘ he has 
Igboured, and on which he has taken all the pains he 
could, and has ufed the beft helps he could find.’ We mean 
the part which confilis in tracing, or rather in fuplying, the 
_ eonnettion between the divifions of a writer's difcourfe, end 
making out the thread of his narrative, or the chain of hig 
reafoning, We muft, however, do Mr. Gilpin the 
juftice to obferve that this isan objection which does not 
lie againft him in particular, but which may, with equal 








quay or other, between the two ?—and where will the wit of man 

the flighteft fimilitude between a piece of bread and the 
body of Jefus, or between a cup of wine and his blood? The reft 
explain them by faying that they are commemorative words, 
and mean no more than ; “ you are to eat bread and drirk wine 
in remembrance, or commemoratior, that my body wes brcken, 
and my blood fhed, for my difciples ;’--but, when a man 


ordains one thing to be a memorial of another, does he ever fay \ 


of the firft that it a¢tually and really is the fecond? If a column 
Or obelitk were to be ereéted on Rennymede, in commemoration 
of K. John’s fetting his hand and feal to Magna Charta, would 
any one ever dream of putting as an infeription on the ftone 
this it the band, ot, this is the jeal, of Fohmy Ki 7 England 2 
- In like manner, with regard to thofe paflages of hely writ on 
which predeftination is grounded, Mr, Gilpin has perhaps in- 
ferted in his expoftion the beft explanation of them that is extant { 
bot, if any candid man were to confront the text with the para. 
phrafe, we think thathe would be puzzled to fee how’the inet 
could be fairly deduced from the former. 
_ We truft. it is wholly needlefs to caution our readers againtt fups 
pofing that we are believers in tranfubftantiation, orin predef- 
nation. All that we mean is to deal honettly by the interpre. 
tations of all parties, catholic or proteftant, churchman or 
diffenter ; and where, as in the: prefent cafe, the explanations of 
all are alike unfatisfattory, to excite critics to a more diligent 
inveitigation of the true gud rational fenfe of the facred writers. 
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“\ truth and reafon, be urged againft all the commentators 
_ ©, Oa the fcriptures that we have yet feen. They feem to fu 
fe that the facred writers, and. efpecially St. Paul, 4 
| the very middle of a difcourfe on one fubjeét, fuddenl 
2 and without the. leaft preparation or warning, leavest 
matter in hand, and sg deeply into the very heant 
7 of another fubjeét, which has no natural connection nor 
“78 © | Similary with the former ; and then after beftewing a few 
““ © © words or fentences on the laft, as rapidly and widely flies 
. offtoa third, or, it may be, comes back again to the fir ; 
. “* thus vaulting about from one thing to another, without 
ing any method or following any guide, as the. com» 
mentators feem to imagine, but caprice, and without the 
prohepy ty of producing any effeét but that of puzzling the 
yeader. Thenthefe learned gentlemen find out that the 
Jewith writers are more abrupt than thofe of any other 
nation ; that Paul, in. particular, was aman, of fucha 
fervid imagination, (or, to {peak more plainly, of fuch acon» 
fufed underftanding,) that, with allthe advanta ze of timeto 
arrange hisideas, and to reduce them into writing, he could 
not reafon conneétedly on the fame topic for five minutes 
together ;—~and we know not how many more curious dif- 
coveries.e. Hence, in order to make the facred writers in- 
telligible, they fupply the connection, as they call it; 
under the fanétion of which term, yet bana fuch things 
as it is impoflible that any writer, whointended to beuns , 
derftood, could. ever have omitted. No man in his fenfes 
ever built au edifice, confifting of different ftories, without 4 
making a re ftair-cafe, or at leaft fome mode ef ie) 
. gommunication ‘to go from one ftory to another, if b- 
neaned that his building in all its parts fhould be inha- 
bited by men. If therefore we fee a finifhed building 
without fuch communication, though it may haps, 
when viewed through the medium of our prejudices and 
ceptions, appear in other refpetts to be defigned 
; _a dwelling-houfe, its lower apartments feeming to 
cy correfpond to our notion of pai and its up to 
. ghat of chambers ; yet, wanting the proper communication, 
| we may be affured that the ftru€ture was intended to an- 
{wer fome other purpofe, and that we do not t : ¥ 
underitand 
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underftand the nature of if ;—-and thus the commentatota ee 
fliould have argued in the cafe of St. Paul ; concluding, oa 
when they found him deftitute of all conneétion and a he 
herence, not'that he wrote in a way in which no man Re: 
before ot fince ever did, or as it appears to ts ever could» -% 
write, but that, either becaufe they were not properly ac-¥e @ 
‘quainted with Jewithidioms, -phrafes, figures, and cuftoms,;9% 
‘or becaufe they were mifled, and put on a wrong fcent, by 
the preconceived opinions of themfelves, or of their con- © ~ 
temporaries, they did not rightly comprehend the meaning 
and défign of thofe parts which, as they explained them, 
feemed to have no union with each other. Were we 
to defcribe thefe connecting commentators,—inflead of 
calling them, with Mr. Gilpin, the beft ‘helps, we fhould 
fiyle them the worft hindrances, toward underftanding 
the facred writers ; becaufe, by mifinterpreting what thote 
writers do fay, and fupplying a great deal which 
- they do not fay, they make them talk very fmoothly and 
confiftently about one thing, when’ the writers them- 
felves are, in reality, talking as regularly and confifis 
ently about another thing; and thus the commentators, 
inftead of illuftrating the bible, darken and obfcure it, 
by covering it with the veil of their own theological fy{- 
tems. 46 
We muft not omit to inform out readers that, befide a 
particular preface and table of contents to each book of 
the New Teftament, Mr. Gilpin has prefixed to his 
expofition, a Lire of Jesus, drawn from the prophecie? 
of the Old Teflament, and likewifé a very ufeful general 
Prerace to the whole work. 3 
In this preface, Mr. G. defcribes the flate of the world; 
and particularly of the Jewith: nation, at the time of the 
coming of Jefus; fhews the general expeation of 4 
Meffiah that prevailed among the Jews and Gentiles ; 
afferts the great fimplicity of his religion; explains:the 
way in which it was taught by himfelf and his immediate 
followers ; takes fome @bfervations on the nature, ftyle 
and authenticity of the writings which compofe the N. ‘I. 
gives two lifts of the refpective dates or times when, ac- 
eording to the opinions of Michaelis and ef Lardner, 
' they. 
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were written } Sie thé cauifey'whichi, in mat- 
Fes amet, ate cone to rérider thie’ Bible 





(to Mr. Loek¢ 
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hee mag 


if ad are vine 
tan tings that occur ' frequent= 


etatos, we nif éfly obferve 
i ‘Mr: G.*has' fa 74 think 


. ae wited he | ed them 
Nore : rp Mr. Gilpit’s opinion 
it, im one 9 was a commen : 


na geweralcenfure ti hivfellow labo 
de TA Fee; ftky ) aot his fellow 
cd exc » laboured to 
tt y; in bors ‘with the 
ooh ehbrete ‘feet, whate 
to ober wy obey Be td 3 explain it 
a er ving nothing 
Se deating roe a WeRers | an 
tet himfelf wholly indifferent as to what opi- 
pightiocomines:te pull to--fupporty-or~ t 
ticontribute: to pull downs '>Mr. Gilpin, 
$ithat ‘he: feth into: fome miftakes. e 
vs What turnin being was evet entirely free 
Weldo i6t However, believe that his miflakes 
j crafting téo"thach to his own reafon,’ and look « 
Af Cornmentators: but from a very oppofite, 
g eo commentators, 
rec ith abe fyftems. and 
anners, cither, imbibed. among 
or’ fron ors by fubfequent 
Witon the ncagtei dot t man, exert- 
with fuch efforts agit-did, and aid g with f 
a »wasunable (fo ob inate andiiny eterate are theo 
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: of @ commentator. ice we nb Z 
> made Paul too much of a technical theologian, too 

= | dealer i in fyftematical divimity ; inflead of re cercicotng i 

| § im, as he appears to us, after all the attention a nhichane * 

‘have_been able to give him, as a writer wholly intent om @ 

batho ting ptactical and moral chriflianity. ..T e. 

ver, to the labours of Mr. Locke, 0g of pte wh 

have followed the path which he marked. out, commenta 

tors are now much improved, and are become pe mores 

rational than they were in his days. Yet, evena hentia a 

if a man -wifhes thoroughly and intimately. to u fdesfiand : 

his bible, and will take “he neceflary paingfor jo doing, . - 

(which we muft tcll him, beforehand, will be ork wa 

of no fimall labour,) we would advife him to forget 

fyftematical divinity which he has learned in his youth, 

and to throw afide all commentators. Under this term; 

however, we do not include, nor did Mr. Locke. eyer 

a. » think of including, critics and philologifts who elucidate 

= nguage, nor antiquaries who explain cuftoms; .nor.yet 

‘ geogtaphers, nor chronologers: but merely theologians, 
























| who frame fyfterms, invent, improve, or fupport dogirines, : 
and, diving into the depths of the, Metaph phyfical abyfs, SE & 
extract myfteries from-fragments and particles™. f me 
| yf 


ws po ditties a va” | eo 4 
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» Meade is wedindarta) to fee with what minutenefs and particularity 

o detail thefe theological gentlemen will anfold the nature of the 

.G: difplay the fecrets of the Layidiihesrosldy, wists the 
whole procefs and ceremonial of the final j 

out cf ‘he feripture a thoufand other cu 

f-ver put into it: thus kindly letting the — 

: Of their difcoveries into a thorough Knowledge and 












pr many ne abour pon fiacdyen, Aion og 
and ey no 

a child knows ;—and it i fill one bane to fee with what 

flendes materials they will do all this. fe totack “ 

a little hit from ene end of the Bible to a om the-othe ry 
ee » 1 fy nt wk ew ps te we, manne 

% they, © “a 
-* Can ay I how the world was made, ‘i cinlall 


As if they.had been brought up to the trades 
or any thing eife have a fancy to tell. Tt maft be | 
vet, that, thodyh their original materials are flight, ey 
, ¢ 
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5 ep if a reader of pigty, charity, “afd Wusniljty 
* Cand after all, ‘thefe, we think, are the perfons who read 
their Bibles with the moft | profit,) will but reft fatisfied 
A as a een and fuperfcal view of its Pathe 
P- ts great object, that of purifying the hearts 
nd Tives Latte va ¥ giving them ser ig dt indubi- 
eo affurance of the future infallible reward of virtue, 
Beak the inevitable punifhment of vice :—we fay, if a rear 
"a “der will content ‘Firs felf with this Luswtidie: let him . 
‘read his Bible with any commentator, or no commentator, 

i ‘jult as he likes. It matters not. If hé do but refolve, 
* ‘and shold firmly to his refolution, not to perplex himfelf 

- with any thing farther, he can never go wrong: for thele 
things are fo very prominent, and fo repeatedly inculeated, 
over and Ovér again, from one end of the Bible to the 








Bere igen nfe refources in their own ingen mt and contrivance: 
ie fon of man, as we Jearn from the book of Revelations, | 
bn oth wanes and death, and we know that he gave to 
be : 3: Peter the keys of the kingdom of heaven: bat what privilege 
7 ” or power oF unig infraton coud thefe- confer, when com- 
wry ag faperior advantages of the perfons of whom we 
; who have gracing into their hands oe ne ot 
every door that ¢ roper to open, whether in 
aren above, or on Seneith, or ste waters under 
| arth? ‘Then they have at eommand und leyer of 
| and antitype, the powerful engine of double and, in 
» all the eumbrous see cist fen tl that is carefally preferved, to 
ati iin hie in the vatt ftorehqufe of theological machines 
ry. When we our Bibles, we fee (Ads, i. 7,) that there 
ee tah pat inthis own power’ ; and the more 
q Wwe fead them, the More we are inclined to believe chat the wum- 
, 4 Mer of: thele thidgn fers" very far, exccede what ts dom 
The fecret a which helong uuto the Lord our 
| ‘hae thofe things which are revealed, 
a land which ong unto us and toour children forever, poftibly 
Wh —_relpect only this one objet, vie Pam ie wie the words 
al ot ‘this 13 : (Deut. xxix. st a Psat ae our 
Bibles: but, when we we have h 
See 9 ¢ Mz. Locke advi 
biblical ftudent to throw wholly afide, al is completely reve ed 
it feems as if God had referred nothing to hiesfelf, but 
ological commen~ 


yon every thing t into the power pf thestiie 
a 4 oilicr, 


an 
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ou on Gilpin’s Expo flton’ war’ rx Telanient.. 


atven tagger 5 , we have a better spp ot ee 
Ceiniaie difficulties of each writer, than when the 
gas gory ls ate melted into one; by ‘wh h means the 
fatis of cach are loft, ‘and the difficulties any oné ace 
peeve not fowell 
ted by the harmonizer from that context and conneét 

in which it was ems forge laced by the writer hers 
Mr. Gilpin t t whist’ a reader of the gof- 

pels et aod oe a reader whe looks only for 
bufinéfs, is not 


the leading sy 7 outline of t 
to timate the ete a gr of each Evangelift as a writer, 









and to explain his feparate difficulties, but to underftand j 


and reconcile the difficulties, that occur in the hiftory 3. 
whole. Now manyof thefe difficulties are only made «. ° 
{picuous and apparent by bringing the feparate narrativ. 
intoonc point of view, and comparing them together ; and 
of them can in no way be fo well and properly 
folved and explained, as by purfuing the very fame me- 
thod of juxta-pofition and comparifon. 

Nor do we agree with Mr. Gilpin that, by explaining 
the four evangelifts feparately, the whole becomes more 
uniform. What if Luxe, without giving us any circum- 
ftances to eftablifh their chronological order, records many 
parables and hiftorical paflages not to be found in the 
other Evangelifts? Bolt a does the whole appear more uni« 
form if we take Luke’s account feparately, and leave thefe 
things ike as we find them, than if we weave them into 
thofe places of the blended narrative in which we fee any 
reafon for inferting them ; or, fe¢ing no'reafon for inferts 
ing them inone place more than ert if we introduce 
them any where as we pleafe ? Luxe bly put them 
downin the way in whichwe have them, becaufe he did not 
know how to arrange them any better, He knew that 
Oy ha ; but the orderéf time in which they occurs 

red, he either could not afcertain, or did not think i it wapth 

his while toinveftigate. It fhould always be remembered 
that the Evangelifts were ¥ fo folicitous to draw up, in 
exa& chronological order, a regular view ofthe life and 
free stag ie as to gern the = of what he 
and taught, ‘Their primary was not tify curi- 
ofity by Ceci list a hiftory, hut to refprm the lives and 
morals. of mankind by theing what was the are 

¥ hu 
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hema gondu& which God was pleated to countenance 


miraculous dif] of his and fina 
pel -eagae by reareton to fre Engine nefs. OF the et 
three Evangelifts, it is fuppofed, by the beft critics, 


no one faw either of the other. gofpels before he wh Pond 
ten his own. By diligently Scandal Atwew and 
Mark, pears ~—eudepering them wi ir fellow-la- 
bourer, and calling in likewife the sffiftance of John, it 


may fometimes pepeee that we may come at a better ¢ 


knowledge of the otder of fome of ey preferved 
by Ay alone, than, was poffeffed by Luke himfelf: 
When this is the cafe, why thould we not avail ourfelves 
of our fuperior information ; and how do we render the 
bigs uniform by fo ef ? 

fent elegant and accomplifhed expofitor con- 
ceives, however, that an additional ftrength of evidence 
Hanes to the Chriftian caufe from contemplat pga Baw four 
pyaar as the teftimony of four 
itneles, rming the fame facts without ic leaf. 
material vanation, This would be true, if we Were to 


' fappofe the reader of a harmony to be entirely’ 

that theoneaccount whichhe is perufing is out of’ 
the diftingt original records of unconnected. writers :—~but 
is it poffib'e that this thould ever happen? (an any 
der fit down to the perufal of a harmony thus unpre jaiea? 
If he cannot ; then, knowin ng that what is laid Hanh 
has been feparately delivered and attefted by four pod 
of fair and upright charater, without their having entered 
into any concerned fcheme or agreement for that putpote, 
he is in poffeffion of all the {upport to the Chriftisn catife 
that he ¢an derive from the circumftance of rere 
tellimony, in which ever way he reads the gofpels. With 
fuch previous knowledge, of which we thin dio ot can 
polfibly be deftitute, this part of the external evidence 
isasftrong when the hiftory is feen in harmony, as when 
it is contemplated in its feparafe parts. We are to con- 
pam ges vie jem we bring the four accounts 

an rc it nt Variations, and 

trifling difcordancies, mutt Feietohd be noticed by bite: 
mon’ er; and’ thus be rendered con{picuous to many fea- 
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ders who wolld never have found them out by waking thot 
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hi ory is recorded i in the Old Teftament ; by: fuppofing 
th offenders were led into their ilt, ‘efp ly in 
the cafes of Pe gamy, concubinage, and inceft, i : 
2 too éager re to contribute to, and participate in, 
me. S that long-expeéted’ prophet : obferving, at 
e fame time, that ‘ Mofes ‘coal hardly have ntioned 
feveral of thefe crimes, unlefs with a view. bg sig ti 
7 panne promife of a faviour wroughtin the early, ads 
of the world.’ If Mr. Gilpin here means nothing more 
than fimply to affign a uk for an effect, it may~ be faid: 
that he has made'an aflumption, for which he has no au- 
thority in his Bible ; but ifhe means to go father, and to 
pone. be ilt, he has ha yi nee aoe pratt sae 
r ents ; e repreiented as doers.o 
evil that good may iP sg and has degraded toa level far 
below that.of the contemptible ee opagators of the pious 
frauds which difgraced the viark ages of Romifh fuper- 
ftition. Why, moreover, fhould Moles fet himifelf, with 
fuch earneftnefs, to fhew the wickednets that the ex- 
ion of a Meffiah. has po tat into the world ? 
our opinion, this is an employment that would have 
fuited. better with the. views and charaéter of an infidel, 
Indeed, what effect any part of this for wickednefs, 
which, however enormous, a true theo hold him- 
_felf bound to defend, or at leaft-to. excufe, though it be 
done. at the, expence of all common fenfe and reafon, 
and even at ‘the manifeft hazard of confounding the dife 
tinétion between virtue and yice, provided, the wick 
ednefs. which he would palliate do eesiiinica feature 
in the character of fome fori ture worthy—what effet, we 
fay, any part of Mr. _Gilpin’s prefent apology, or oueny 
facerdotal reverie, or hypothefis, can produce, 
unlefs,it be to raife a fmile in the countenance of an. un- 
betes we are quite ata lofs to determine. . 











ay ‘now alive’. our SiisCiienie’s at oe length 
freedom, on’ Mr. Gil pin’s fition ; ; 
that we have every where fj Bekins the beloe 





of the gy beet iy and the moft prefeét good will, to- ba 


ward the execllent and cultivated author. Ifto him, or # 
fo our readers, we appear in any place te have departed 
% Vor. I. Ua’ from. 
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8 | Pefomalificilitg. 4 


from this ftyle, we declare that in fuch Toh words do 
ill, exprefs the feelings of our hearts, which are: replete 
with gratitude and refpeét for one who, in various 
inftinces, his fuccefsfully laboured. to multiply ‘the acs 
y complithneats of his Tincased by cultivating their 
| tafte, and, to increaie their happinefs by improving theit 
morals; aad who, in the prefent. cafe, has produced a 
work .which, notwithianding our critici{m, we confider 
as far fuperior to what we could have atchieved, had if 

tse our lot to undertake a tatk of the kind. 








_—— 


het. If. Prfuial Nobility: of, Letters Youn Nobleman 
on the conduct of his Studies, and the of the Peers 
_ age. 12m9, pp. 363. 4% Sterl. qiBoa Jilly, 
HE aes value of noble y ai At lately been 
-& more accurately examined than at.any former period; 
and the confequence has been a general diminution of that 
reverence’ for titles, which; in ages of ignorance and 
delpotifm, was found fo convenicat to the great. The 
" eneral aiffufion of wealthand the diffeimination of know- 
i Case have brought the higher and lower orders of fociety 
| fo much nearer to eachother, that the former.can_no lon+ 
ger command the homage of the labourer..by the, mere 
4 pageantry of rank, wit ithe pesfonal merit, . If from rea- 
' | igns of policy, thefe arti diftingtions, the offspring of 
, & a military fyitem of government, fhould be ftill continued, 
they will i foe to be refpected, except where they are 
united with thofe qualitieswhichare in themfelves vaiuable, 
In the expreffive words of the author of thefe letters, 
| * the ancient nobility, in order. to préferve any fubftantial 
fuperiority, muft rebuild the honour of their. houfes on 
* the bas of their - per “e aici ie ie 
) | hefe-are truths, whic wever 
be, itis neceflary that the rifing race of nobles mt inne 
tsught; ; and they are urged with gecat | and fpirit, 
but at the fame time with a due op to decorum, in the 
ae . Work now before us. The author, no mead mafter of 
ae e the graces of language, is a warm advocate for. ancient 
rp fl a and sot sana that the honour of the privi ileged 


ones caanot be more effectually promoted, than by a 
+cture 
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3 isa 102 379 
return 16 the truly claffical mode of education which pre+ 
vailed among the great in the reign of Elizabeth. Many 
of the letters turn on the fubject of claffical ftudy, and 
contain excellent. advice concerning the manner in which 
it fhould be purfued by a young nobleman. The following, 
which is whdlly of the preceptive kind, will afford a good 
fpecimen of: eafy and handfome manner, in which 
nfeful vrei is here prefented to young perfons; ~ 
© My Dab) 0% OE Oe sary 

* Your Lordthipexpreffed a with in your laft letter, that I would 
be more explicit on the plan which 1 advifed you to purfoe. I 
am happy in finding you defirous of information, and with it may 
4 — power to offer fuch as you may experience to be truly 

¢ I think it right, Eord, to lay the foundation of your 
future improvements, t kind of elegant and pleafing learn- 
ing, which the French call Belles Lettres; the Englith, claffical 
learning; and the Ancients, the fxdies of humanity, You have 
already made a very confiderable progrefsin this department under 
your tutor. Bet it muft be co » that you have read the 
claffics hitherto, rather for the fake of acquiring the ancient 
languages, and exemplifying the rules of grammar, than of 
refining your tafte, and ot extending your knowledge of life and 


manners, 

“€ You will do right to re-perufe the moft’ celebrated of the 
claffics with more liberal views. Procure the beft variorwm edi- 
tions of them ail, for the fake of referring to them when diffi- 
culties arife. Begin with Virgil, and read’ him in the edition of 
Heywe. Do not trouble yourlelf at firt with the veriantes 
deGiones, nor with all thofe difcourfes which the ingenious editor 
entitles excur/us ; but ail his notes at the bottom of the pages. 
- They will give you a juft idea of age excellence, in many 

lages where the beauties may at firlt not ftrike your tafte, 

» all the works of Me before you enter on any other 

_ You will foon read him with intezeft; which is feldom 

the cafe when a claffic is read chiefly to analyfe the conftreAior, 

in thort interrupted portions, ‘as at fchool, Or under a private 

tator. » fags . 

* From thus ftudying and relifhing Virgil, you will receive of 

Uhpibinisanein pone © tafte,. which will enable you to difcorer 

thofe charms:which captivate the claflical reader in all the cele- 
brated authors of the Auguftan age. 


© Let Homer's Iliad be read immediately after Virgil's Eineis..— 


tad him without notes; for no author writes moré perfpicvouf. 
ly, and notes ony diftract attention when they are not vecefiary. 
Kead , 


ex 
































: Perfonal ‘Nobility, * 
ad him in the Oxford edition, without a Latin sranflation ; 
Med he tach ees hed tories laa Ela cana 
tion to refer to occafionally ‘and to fave the trouble of ag | 
Over a lexicon, After a careful reading of the two or three firft 
books, you will find little difficalry in the. ages "The few 
that may arife, will be eafily removed by the tranflati I with 
you could proceed entirely without a traflation ;. but as this 
more perhaps than I ought reafonably to expect, I recommend 
one, merely to avoid the,toil,of turning over the lexicon. Not 
that I think the toil ufelefs; but 1 fear it will be more trouble. 
fome than you will chufe to fubmit to, efpecially as editions with 
literal tran{lations abound, in which the meaning of every word 
is gta difcovered cg ute ear és : nm 
- € By an attentive pera irgi ones » you will not 
only ie tens sah —— wit chofe firlt-rate 
Writers, but at the fame time.a great knowledge of. mythology, 
and of that poetical hiftory which tends t@ facilitate the ftudy of the 
claffics ot all ages and all. countries, Qther authors. are to. be 
read indeed in due order, but Virgil and Homer hesis ha firlt 
digeited. They will furnifh afolid corner-ftone for the future 
: however mafly or magnificent the defiga, Not to weary 
you with requiring too much at once, | fhall purfue the 
fubject in oe rr etters, if, oe poms other employ ments, 
you deem what J have already propofed, not i aes 
ee Bet leh vos foccld tink ites | have bekagheal the plan of 
which I fpoke, I muft remind you that the Belles Lettres confti- 
tute the firt part of it. . I¢ will, be followed by gic, ethics, 
metaphyfics, phyfics, mathematics, hittory, iloteey » and 
ral literature,” ci wes ' 
_, In feveral fubfequent letters, the author purfues the fame 
fubject, with a particular,teference to the defign of quali« 
fying his young pupil for public fpeaking. Some ve 
judicious inftructions are given for the formation of a clal- 
fical library. | Without adhering to the precife formality 
of a didactic fyftem, and we vail add, without, offering 
any thing farther than the moft general and curfory hints 
on matters of fcience, the writer goes on toadd fome 
directions with refpect to the ftudy of logic, ethics, meta> 
phyfics, phyfics, mathematics, chery, general philofophy, 
and general literature. What is offered om thefe-fubjedts 
will be chiefly ufeful in exciting the attention of young 
rfons to them ; practical directions for profecuting them 
mutt be fought elfewhere, 5 ' Pe 



































































































‘ Perfonal Nobility: 3 


‘rom. the ictters of moral.and prudential counfel con- 
tained in this volume, we feleét the followingon the im- 
tance of fupporting dignity of cheraéter: 

. « Anancient manfion, oran old oak, | UNDsCAYED, are vene- 
rable, ‘The mind approaches them with akind of awe. Soan 
ancient family, long famous for its virtues and profperity, and 

fill flourithing, is naturally productive’ of efteem. ‘But if the 

ald manfion is reduced to: a mete heap of tobbifh, and the old 
oak rotten, we pafs them unnoticed, ‘or confider them as incum- 
> sg the ground. Apply this image to fallen, corrupt no- 


fe; ee Ee 

© To ufe a vulgar phrafe, you muf fecp it ap, my Lord.’ 
Send a poor, puny, ayers lord, Vebeccted from the Cone 
queror, with na abilities of mind and body, and a healthy, 
irtuous, and able plebian, into a foreign country, among per- 
feat ftrangers, without any diftinétion of drefs; and the ftrangers 
will foon ‘determine which is the nobleman, Nature produces 
gold, the king ftamps it, and it pafics current as a guinea; but 
the. seat hanhene elles or if there js too much alloyin it, 
ill be rejected at the exchange. ‘The pure gold, without any 
at the min‘, will always retain its value accoftéing gm ite 

hee sae your ai however, | tg Virtuous qualttic 
‘as affability, gentlenefs, courage, temper, magpani- 
mityy‘Teatning, eloquence, yenero fYy. and it will never fuffer 
the difgrace of being’ cut afunder by the fiters, and caft into the 
CEREUS IRs eS , weet 
»i¢ L am far from:difparaging nobility. ‘The times are rather 
ssa nig to it; and:] am peg tee to ejuoeh it really 
venerable, by founding its fancied riority on real pre-emi- 
nee. Noblemen may indeedwalue themfelves highly ; but felf- 
\ canes see Gorbicoa real pape pos gene value is that 
alone at which they ase ae gn public. It is not the 
feller, but the buyer, that determines the price of a commo~ 
_ # Cottvinced ad I am that you have early imbibed thefe fenti- 
ents, E{hould not inculcate them again, had you not informed, 


me; that two or three young lords, with whom you often aflocje 
ate, had endeavoured to perfuade you, that there is a dignity im 





birth, independent of p } merit, or benificent Sits on. 
__. They {pend their ti y inthe ftable, atthe tavern, and at 


¢ gaming-houfe ; they fubititute a horfe-laugh in the place of all 
ae they. would willingly hedoee yi: by ridicoling 
your virtues, toa level with their own degenerate ftace. But 
what fay the people at large; os Sere and they muft 
depend for a continuance of your honours and privileges ? is 











oo Perfonal Nobility. | 
bid you caft'your eyes overthe Britith Channel, and fearn in time. 
¢ Only confider the ufelefs life of thefe young nobleman, whofe. 
fortunes are princely, and whofe titles,’ in found, right honourable, 
rife at twelve, they @refs, they dine, they game, they 26" 
to. fome public. place, they fup, they drink to excefs, and’ 
n fetire again, and renew the fame contemptible round on the’ 
| » Can you wonder that the people view their civil diftines’ 
tion with anevileye? When fuch an one is on his departure, Jet’ 
him take a retsofpective view of his life, What have J done’? 
may he afk: my life has been ufelefs to others, and to myfelf 
if ble. Am TI one of the lords of the creation, as well a 
lord in civil rank, diftingaifhed above others by my country 
if, mature had made me a tree, or an animal without reafon, P 
might. we Sgemtdgg o 5 ufeful than I have been, and mord 
7 ma Z “a wi : ; roe: J 
Yr, Saievesbe the falfe wit and rude converfation of fuch degene< 
rate nobles ftop you in your honourable career. | Treat them with 
polisenefs, but act and {peak with fpirit ; and, above all; perfevere: 
in the path of honowr which you have chofen, and mark the end of 


e 


a 
5 









‘Pre Tubject of religion is difcuffed in feveral letters 5 
and ‘with becoming dignity. The contempt, with which 
the religious obfervance of Sunday is treated by many im 
the higher -orders of fociety, is very properly cenfured. 
Eos repewal of fomething like-the ancient hofpitality, in 
country manfions of nobles, is recommended as the 
beft means of meriting and preferving refpect, On the 
fubje&t of politics, the author fsa prudent but fteady friend 
to freedom. He inculcates on his young hobleman the 
exertion of his influence and example in preferving peace, 
good order, and liberty unfullied by licentioufnefs. Dreads 
ing the horrors of fudden convullion, he’ recommends 
thofe ‘ alteratives which will reftore health in time, with+ 
out the pain of amputation or the loathfomenets of naufe< 
OY Ta pelle ctile yon will, T conciade, ome peaatebiel 
© Tn pobli irs you will, I conclude, from cs. 
have abibed in the fchools of antiquity, ever lean ore seth 
liberty and the - Common fenfe difates, and common 
humanity the idea, that the few_were made for the 
many, not the many forthe few. Your greatnefs of mind will 
facrifice every felfifh view to the public benefit. If a xerox 
fhould be required, which may render it neceflary that you fhould 
give up your influence over the borough of ***, or that of ***, 
: or 








of ****, eri ick Ceili you will 
ee haa easter you will, if you.ac confiftently 
with thofe ideas of juftice and honoar, which L know you enter- 
ponent rane, Sepaiueigl to promote fach a RETORM; whatever it 
yaa 
vine! affairs, we all know, will ever ftop ate point far 
below perfection ; but it is the bufinefs of man, in, fociety, ‘to be 
ever urging the ftone up the hill. Time. caufes every human 
inftitution to recede from its original purpofe... No wonder «hat 
the conftitution of a fenate, blithed in very early times, 
fhould at length want renewal. good and fi resfon 
cun be affigned, why the prefent generation yg Ove enj 
benefit of its renewal, as well as fome future ? Not only li 
and the true fpirit of the conftitution are interefted in a btn of 
atliament, byt the MANNERS OF THE PZOPLE, and confequent- 
ly their happinefs, the ultimate end of all government... Corrup. 
tion will no longer pervade all ranks, in every competition, from 
a county election‘to-the choice of a parifh beadle. Merit will 
dare to emerge from her fhade. Truth) no longer overborne, 
will advance, with all her native confidence, to put in her ¢laim 
to jut eiteem. yar peeet return apo wn peo m 
talents and acquirements, yed for ’ 
will t with their reward. The prizes, which juitly be ig to 
merit, will not. be lavifhly expended pe oie are majorities 
direéted in their decifons bY oNe MAN. Young adventurers, ip 
all the profeffions, will afpire atexcellence, with a profpeét of 
honour and emolument in their mature even they 
fhould want thar /uccedanenm for every a FRIEND ;>—~¢ 
FRIEND pmong borough. So a PATRON es thofe who 
employ the advantages of birth and fortune, in jedinencing vores 
votes cannot be influenced confiftently with common 


WC my Lord, will worthip with me in the temple of Li- 


erty, Dertys built, asi isin fees ayes: monare 
heuy and but if any one of the arches 


the sal eg 
















sa Heron’s Tranflation of Niebuhr’s Travels. 


"Liberal fenitimnents, of | the fame kind with the precedi ng, 
walt be found in feveral other of this, volume. The 
found fenfe and the good writing, .which diftinguith this 
‘publication, render it very proper to be put into the hands 
of -young men’ in, the” higher ranks of fociety ;—it may 
dhe Confidered as a beautiful comment on the eighty-firit 
Satire of Juvenal—an elegant fermon on the text, 
\ © Tota leet veteres exornent undique cera 
“=. Atria,’ Nobilitas fola ¢ft atque unica Virtus.” 

We have heard this work attributed, with much oat 
SPORE de to Dr. Knox, 





attutieatit, 





road 


Ax. IIL. Mr Heron's = trpa of Niebohi' t revel thraigh 
ers radia, 
[ Article concluded from p.2 20.) 
T N our former article relative to his work, we confidered, 
at fome length, thecontents of the firft* volume : > we 
fe how, therefore to proceed tothe fecond. | 
ye fcientific traveller begins this volume with the fol- 
ring philofop hical reflexions: 
even Phe faciasy, where civilization has been cate 
pethaps to excefs ; where art. canine or difguifes the 

















tpt eee 











Sanaa nature, never ay eis bis origi nal deftination. He is at 
ae even of the ve 0°! F thar! liberty, todepcmente ce, Le 
Saget ity, which he as tok B refinement, although they are {9 
alto his pe Ain ¢ is charmed to meet with thelg 
‘ » evenin the illufions of ‘paftoral poetry, : 
* "© We are no lefs fond of tracing thefe native features of the 
human mind, where they are to be difeovered in the records of 
‘remote ages, in which the natural manners of mankind appe 
undifguifed by affeétation, and not yet altered by. the progte ‘of 
‘atts orpolicy. Even without adverting to the caufes of th pe 
Yure which we feel, we are always pleafed a find fome 
‘traces even of our natural and primary rights, and otthe happinefs 
7 alps pes id afford in’ ‘thei hitory an inftance 
any prope in Pls ord in ‘their 
of} quity, and of great fimplicity of manners, the . Lah 
furely do, Coming among them, one can hardly help. 
}-. 4 ont felf fuddenly carried backwards to the ages which { 
| 4 mediately after hag ee: We Mas ih z 9p to 
s among t triarchs, with who adventures Ww 
ve been fo much amufed i in our infant “days, ‘The language, 
‘which has been {poken for time immemorial, and which fo neatly 
tefembles © *. | 
* 
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ashen Sih oh bare been coco) ot sued of te 
diftant antiquity; completes the illufion which the analogy: 


a manners mc eg 

. This florid defcription of the liberty, innocence, and. 
fimplicity of the modern Arabs is hardly deducible from 
the author’s narrative in the firft volume. Even in Yemen, 
i norance, ‘fu ition, tyranny, and cruelty, efpecially 
cruelty to the Jews, + miore than in arly civilized 
natien in Europe. . lf leading 4 vagrant life, like the wild 
Arabs, without a home, or any other occupation than that. 
of highwaymen and robbers ; or dwelling, like the more 
civilized, in miferable towns under the defpotifm of an 
Imamor Dola, ignorant of arts, fciences, and mechanics;’ 
which are wt to the conveniences and coniforts of 
pe be marks and valuable remnants of our ‘ natura/ and 
hts; and of that happinefs to which we were oris 

per sy actined, there are, we apprehend, menin Europe 
f depraved as to prefer a fettled habitation, a mild go-_ 
‘vernment, and thofe ratioual employments, which procure 
us bt pe conveniences and comforts, but amufements 
t pleafures. In the countries through which M, 

Niebule a his companions have hitherto paffed, tyran- 
ily, ignorance, and indolénce, have fo muc difcouraged’ 
and checked iaduftry, ing pron’ and civilization, that 
‘large traéts of land are left uncultivated and defart in the. 
fineft climate of the globe. Indeed the author relinquithes’ 
the epithet felix even in the two provinces of Yemen and 
Hadraniaut ; ashe did not find that the Arabians themfelves 
called their country Arabiathe happy ; which epithet wa¢ 
coe plied by others, more to the climate and ferti- 
lity of he Br, than to the people. 

‘ | thonld have withed (fays our author,) to.add a brief come’ 
pend ee pena! ) of the hiftory of this fingular nation. But 





ne 


te T found impoffible. In the Bat there are nolibraries, andno’ 
men of | Yeon refources which a traveller mighe find’ 
with great fi in Europe. Yetthere are ancient Arabic hie 


ftorians ; but the copies of their -works arevery tare, as 1 learned. 

at Kahira and Mokha. It would be of confequence, however, 

to examine thofe authors, who are ftill unknown in Europe. . The, 

fearch, 1 cry omar gould hardly prove . itraitlefs, 

poke woe eae new light on feve epochsin the hiftory o 
:.’ , 


«You. 1. | ‘Xx ee ‘Sir 
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Sir William Jones, in his qth anniverfary dilcourfe de- 
ther: ‘d tothe Bengal Society, in B7, pat 16. sad saad 


‘fued this idea*. . 
"Thé fecond chapter of this volute treats f the extent and, 
divifions of Arabia, in oa of which’ phers: at 


oprefent are not agreed. two next chapters relate to: 
_ revolutions of de, atid the ‘govePhment the Arabs. 


‘Here we are 


¢ Such is the national | chatatter of the Arabs, shat they canhot! 


“géadity fink into a fervile fa to arbitrary power. 
- tifin wonld never have been known, even in the flighteft degtee, ' 


in Arabia, had it nor been for sheoeracy, the ufual fource of it, 
eye scene rn eee and his defcen. 
dants, and being and {piritual 


- Reads withio ~ dominions, a tr evs fe found means to abufe the 


licity of their fub and to enlarge. their. autho 
Neverthrlet the semeanne people,. ther a ona and os 
their religion, areall inimical to the progrefs of def ifm, ng 
concur to check the Imams in the exercifé of Bion ef" , 
__ We haveifiext an account ¢ the Sherriff eed, a 
ap ioe rts ce ate 
y ' this of t 
acd t ee digits of Cal ate tae 
ey, however, appear to have a s ‘enjoyed the fo 
reignty over sheft of the’ vies tale 2 the provinc 
in which Mecca and Medina are fituated “The She 
yrincipal revenue arifes from the impofts levied on pil+ 
ims, and from the gratuities beftowed on him by Mufful- 
monarchs. a 
M, Nickbar’s accounts of Mecca and Medina are cu- 
rious afd ‘entertaining * but we have not room: to “extract, 
th 
a the thort h'ftories which our oe | gives ‘of the Ara 
hian Jmamsyand Schiechs, there is noth nD on 
tereft. an European reader, more than a Wh clcke 
of our counties, or mayors.of corporations, he ‘mooie 
ah inhabitant of Arabia. Mr. Bruce’s detail of the Abyfii- 
nian rwonarchs, and the hiftery of the ancient: a 
anid Chinefe “dynafties, feldom excite much 
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on Koollen's hiftory: of the Turks, feem applicable to this 
pattof M. Niebuht’s work : “.he has expofed him(elf to 
oblivion, by recounting enterprifes and Tevolutions, of 
which ‘none defire to be informed.” K 

After the character whieh M. Niebuhr has given of thé 


liberty, and independence of the Arabs, 
jester fil bn foe ‘fo find fuch deteftable eadienl 


ofueschery, ervelty, and injuftier, as are recited in the 


hiflory of the Schi ‘Abd Urrab : 


Abd Urtab, fon to a Nekib ot 1, who was gov 

of a fmall poser Sedetatedt tie Bier in iho on sovaree 

Imam, (of S ) pleafed with his eviews on him 

government af Kaetaba, which was morc confiderable ; and 

pane fle ome aegibounog fvis Tie ata i wich 
rage wm, mage with w 


to obedience. "With: this a7 
I for eleven months in Raut 


iu aniguos elt ale the defentive 
now to feel reaghe Ip cameien ie. deel 

bint mater of want er 

to 
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cording toa prevalent. cuftom in the Eaft, fent to the -Schiech 
the of the Koran upon which he had fworn, and the rofary 
Which he ufed at prayers, as pledges of his fincerity. Moreover, 
his two generals, E/ Mas and, Achmed el Hamer, allo bound 
themfelves that the Imam thould abide by his promife. 

‘ Trufting to fo many oaths, and to thofe pledges of faith, and 
to the affurances of the two generals, Abd Urrab yielded to. the 
preffing invitations of the Imam, and repaired to his court. By 

way he was treated with the higheft marks of The 
inhabitants of Sana went out to meet, and gaze upon him, asa 
ero. His valour, his addrefs, his noble exploits, were gene- 
rally talked of with paffionateadmiration.  =—«si( att 
'» € It is not known whether the Imam had any previous intention 
of deftroying him, or became jealous of thofe praifes, and began 
to tear that a party — be formed, even in his own capital, in 
behalf of the rebel, However it might be, the Schiech, foc 
“after his arrival was feized, bedaubed on the face and hands with 
ted paint, and, in this condition, placed on a camel, with his 
face to the tail, and oonduéted through the ftreets. His fifter, 
who was at this time in Sana, feeing her brother thus maltreated, 
fprang from the roof of a houfe, and fell déad at his feet. After 
ore about in this plight, and ftill farther abufed with blows, 
the Schiech wasthrown upon a dunghill, and, at the end of three 
pry are inter ieebe se : vis > 
. * This perfidions 4é of the Imam moved the indignation of his 
fabjeéts, ‘The two generals, who had pledged themfelves for the 
fafety of Abd Urrah, were particularly enranged. ‘The firft, 
Nakib E/ Mas, was commander of the national troops § 
other, Nakib Achmed ef Hamer, commanded the mercenaries froi 
Hafchid-u-bekil, and ‘his brother Khaflem was general of the 
confederates. |Thefe two confiderable perfons thought that it 
became them to thew their refentment, ee ee 

* El Hamer, therefore, repzoached the Imam for his perfidious 
cruelty, but was immediately caft into prifon. El , now 
more en thanever, formed a et toe dethrone the Imam ; 
but the prince preventing him, made coffee to be given him, upori 
a friendly visit; by the effe€ts of which the Nakib died before he 
Baath leave Uhe'ollices aioe Brews ber sh setae 

. © As foon as Kahaflem received notice of the imprifonment ef 
his brother El Hamer, he attacked the Imam’s dominions with the 
torces of the confederates ; but happening to lofe his fon in a ikir- 
mith, he retreated home. ‘The Imam, feating new movements on 
the part of the allies of Hafchid-u-bekil, fet Nakib El Hamer at 
liberty, by beheading him in prifon. Since that time, the allies 


have never ceafed avenging his death, by inroads upon the domj- 
nions of the Imam } in winth they burnt feversheies badges 
pur arrival in Arabia. ti The 
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*l¢ The condué& ‘of the Imam, in refpeé to this unfortunate 
pmo tenho yom “has rendered him secu ene neighbours - 
“and fubjeéts, may probably occafion his depofition the 
throne, rrvt premarate death, : pe 
Another monfter is thus defcribed : 
'¢ The reigning prince of Bender Rigk, Mir Mabenna, is din 
ee ey his vices and cruelties, as one of 
moft execrable tyrants that ever exifted. He made fervants 
murder his father in his own prefence, becaufe the old man hada 
Predilettion for his eldeft oa” He killed his mother, . becaufe. fhe 
poate py UP He caufed his brother, and fixteen 
ste other relations, a hp that xs ht eftablith 
imfelf in unqueftioned poffeffion of the throne. two 
of his fifters, becaufe a neighbouring prince had afked one of them 
in marriage. He expofes all the female children pipes, son 
be born to him. In 176, this deteftable monfter was ed 
age of thirty years.’— 
$<4 The tyrant had abandoned himfelf to drunkennefs ; and had 
begun to exercife his cruelties upon his troops to fuch excefs, as 
to cut off the nofe and ears of fome of the incipal officers ; yet 
his foldiers were {till fo fteadily attached to him, that; even in the 
pesiod of his exile rok the ifle of Karek from the Dutch. A 
of robbers never abandon their chief, while he continues to — 
fhare the plunder amongthem.’ 
Of the arts and commerce of Yemen, ( Arabiafelix,) the 
‘author fays: 
on ore — abilities of the Arabs, the ar 
ve no encouragement, are totally negleéted in marmn‘@ 
dominions, and no lefs throughout the neighbouring countries, 
Books are fearge in Arabia, becaufe the Arabs have a diflike of 
printed characters. Their intricate alphabetical writin em 
performed with the hand ; they can hardly read books 
It was for this reafon, that the attempt of IBrabin 
Effendi to introduce printing at Conftantinople failed’ of fuecets, 
ps St ado was ruined by the project. - The Hebrew cha- 
dn enticnchereahs and the Jewith preé 
ferat Confisatinople, Sanya, ant aluaes, 2g ea om 
bg vot round,” 
. Niebuhr’s narrative of the wars and revolutions 
amon ear Ttaaitis'and Schiechs‘ in Arabia, 
teader (he fays,) may form ia tes 6 dhe Sétitttinal be. 
‘voles which take place among this multitude of petty princes. 
At Bafta I learned fome particulars concerning their e 
pape Be whichT could not. ‘well coinptcbend + I was told, rhde 
every Rbaeplahee wae diye at vpee’ was Wiel eee or' Wine 
ether of his own nation. The 
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” Thefe tan bags, ever reftlefs and i igs 
“foch 3 ndependence, that mutual 

si Iphboeee bealthes all uaaaeill 

happy Country ; and yet thefe Bedo 
lon thet own own liberty, pe Rae efablithed perfoual 
in théir hordes and tribes.’ 

t. 1 ott opened focond volume of the work 
“before us is little more than a h of free-booters, rob- 
_ bers, and plunderers ; anced teenee foreft'on 


edt 


' We have a terrible of the Arabs, 
“in which the inftances their vindichice fp tks +2 ie a 
ba 3 ng that we have nie of European 

are accufed of ate vain, my fulkof pre- 


lic it retpee to birth, and ridiculoufly attentive to 

gree ° hich they keep; even for their 
re Our. fj at Newmarket’ will not fow'the 
ridicule of ¢q 


pedigrees, 
' The cha Ser naling Ate 1 cli 
and farnitace ideas of ee fers: mys very di- 
ferent from thofe which the accounts urkith Seraglios 


Eu M. Nicbobt miftaken 
agri Tel te i 
tions, I So dilecs tab ke. 
difference in Arabia. "The women OF thet country Tectr te as 


free and as happy es thofe of Europe can poflibly be. 


ate 


Polygamy 
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! « Polygamy is permitted, indeed, among Mahometans, and 
» the delicacy of our ladies is fhocked at this idea ; but the Arae 
bians rarely avail themfcelves of the privilege of marrying f 
lawful wivesy and entertaining at the dame time any namber 

female flaves; None but rich voluptuaries marry fo many wivesy 
and their condué is blamed by all fober men. Men of fenfe ine. 
deed, think this privilege rather troublefome than convenient. Ab 
hufband is, by law obliged to treat his wives fuitably to their 
condition, and to difpenfe his favours: among them with perfec 
reaty : butthefe aré duties not a little difagreeable to mot 
uffulmans ;:and fuch modes of luxury are too expenfive to the 
Arabians, who are feldom in eafy circumftances. 1 muft, how4 
ever, except one cafe; for it fometimes happens that a mam 
marries a number of wives in the way ofcommercial fpeculationg 
I know a Mullah; ina town near the Euphrates; who had married 
four wives, and was {upported by the profits of their labour. —_. 
* Divorce, the idea of which is, alfo regarded as horrid hy the. 
fair fex in Europe; is not nearly fo common as is imagined in the 
Kaft; ‘The Arabians never exercife the right of repudiating a 
wife, unlefs urged by the ftrongeft reafons ; becaufe this is cone 
fidered a difhonourable ftep, by perfons who value their repue 
tation; and throws difgrace on the women and her relations, 
Wives aré entitled to demand a divorce when they think them- 
felves ill ufed by their hufbands. Only profligate and impudent® 
men, who have married without confiderationy will divorce their 
wives for flight cautes. i 
: An Arabians in moderate circumftancesy feldom marrie# 
more than one wife. And even the moft confiderable perfons in the 
nation are often contented with one fer life, Rich men whoare 
in a condition to maintain as many wives as they pleafe, have often 
confeffed to me, that although they had begun to live with feveral 
wives, they had at laft oad that they could be happy orily with 
one, et 
€"The Arabian women enjoy a great deal of liberty, ard often 
a gfeat deal of power, in their families. They continue miftreffes 
& theif-dowries, and of the annual income which thefe.afford, 
during their marriage: and, ia the cafe of divorces all theis own 
property is referted to them. Hence it happens that when a 
man in narrow circumitances marries a women of fortune, heis 
| entirely dependent on his wife, and daresnotdivorceher. _._ _, 
© Ttis abfurd to fay, as fome travellers have, that the Maho. 
netan wives are all laves, aad fo entirely the property, of their 
hufbands, that they are even inherited by his heirs. In rhis te 





prefentation, flaves purchafed with money have been ca@nfouuded 
with women of free eftate, who difpofe of themfelyes in the Eaft 


jut asin Europe. 
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opinion, that women are flaves in Arabia, feems. to 
nee the miftaken notion, that bc each there My 
to the higheft bidder. It m : 
aahe a poof man, who'has a handfomé amin pleated 
1d mall her With @ ich man, from whom he may BA saip ts' 
éaficnal prefents. And rich voluptuaties, who choofe to marry 
more wives than one, are obliged to take young women of low 
condition, who are compelled by interefted parents, or feduced 
by fplendour, to ahafband who affociates them with other 
wives, and at length divotces them. 
_* Initead of felling his daughter, every man, in. ‘tolerable ealy” 
COS, firives to give her a dowty, which may continue 
her « rate “The marriage is ma out By the Cadi, and 
pate’: and init not only is her dowry fecured to 
che wife, rot alfo a fepatate maintenance, in cafe of a divorces 
The rich often give their daughters, in rence, to poor men, 
and confider their children &s more likely tobe happy, when’ 
thas fettled, than if they were married to rich men. ‘The wife 
is then miftrefs of all the‘ property, and even of the houfe of her 
hufband, and is not in danger of being fent away.” 

The life of the Atdbiaris in thcir houfes fs fo vacant 
and unvaried, that they cannot help feeling i it irkfome.— 
Phe frequent coffee-houfes afd markets,:and are fond 

bling in public meetings as often as poffible. Yet 
they. hav *; not the fame means of diverfion as other na- 
tions, . Ifis, no doubt, to divert the tedium of a fedenta- 
ry life,. that the people of the Eaft make fo much ufe of 








"The author ends a curious chapter on ‘fous peculiar cuf= 
toms in the following manner : 
€ The ignorance of thé Arabians fubjeéts them to all the illu. 
- of fuperitition, They wear almoft all amulets upon their 
aid on their fingers they have ordinary rings. ‘Their religion 
to oblige Mein, take off their rings, whieh are of 
fet with sepa pod are they fay their prayers, w which, 
if this pr hn bee » would be of no efficacy. They 
feem to thit aaa t to be heard, they muft appear bes. 
te the Deity in the utmof humiliation and debafement.” 
"The latter part of this volume becomes more and more 
interefting as we advance, Seétion xxvii. which treats of 
the Lan ¢ and Sciences of the Arabians, is peculiarly 


#pian language, one of the moft ancient and general 
—has gradually és all fuch alterations, “a wi 
ra 
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Arabic fpoken and written by Mzhomet,may now be regarded a» 

* adead langnige.” be De Ns ee et 
_ Ina chapter on the Education and Schools, of the Ara~ 

bians, we are told that thefe are in general confined to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic : but, befide thefe fmalkt 
fchools, ‘there are colleges in fome great towns, in which 
the fciences of aftronomy, aftrology, philofophy, and me~ 
dicine, are taught. ‘ In thefe, (fays My Niebuhr,) the 
Arabians, though poffeffed of natural abilities, have, ’for 
© wantof good books and mafters, made but little profit. — 
‘The interpretation of the Koran, and the ftudy of ‘the 
ancient hiftory of the Mahometans, are the principal em- 
ployments of men of letters among the Arabians.’ ., 
. * The Arabians have been always accounted admirers of poetry. 

Théir early hiftory records many in‘tances.of < Bi ON 
which they held ¢his art, evan betore the days of Mahomet, 
and of the glory which any. family acquireds that produced a 


<& The*Arabians have no great poets among them,at prefent, 
although they fill cultivate poetry, and fometimes reward thofe 
Pe excel in it. The beft poets are among the Bedouins of Defo/, 
Scheich of that country was, a few years fince, imprifoned at 
Sana. The Scheich, obferving a bird on the toof’of a houfe; 
recolleMed the opinions of thofe pious Maffulmans, o think it 
a meritorious ation to deliver a bird from a eage, thought . 
that he himfelf had-as'good a right toliberty.qs any bird, andex« _ 
prefied this idea in a poem, which his guards got by hearty:and 
which becoming generally known, at length-teached- the mo- — 
narch’s ears, who was fo pleafed with it, that he fet the Scheich 
“ liberty, alkhough he -had been. guilty.of various adts of -rob- 
ry. . i Sk ae ean ad ah | 
« ¢ The Arabians often fing the exploits of, their Scheichs.. Not 
long finer, the, tribe of Kbafael having obtained a vittory over 
the Pacha of Bagdad, madeafong, in which the sions every 
one of their chiefs were celebrated. But the tribe of Ehafacl 
being beaten next year by the Pacha, a poet of B J made a 
parody of the Arabian fong, in which he extolled the valour. of 
the Patha and his officers. In my time, the fong of the. Arabi- 
ans ftill continued to be fong at Bagdad, and among the Bedou- 
- ins. When Afad, Pacha of Damafcus, i erry long command- 
ex the caravans, and was beloved by the Arabians, was affafiihat 
by order of the Sultan, the Bedouins made, an elegy on ‘hi 
death, and fang it openly in the towns of Syria. hat bee is 2 
in the form of a dialogue between fome Arabians; the Uaughter 
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Heresy Trapfehen. of Niet Trends: aah 
of the Scheich of the tribe of Harb, and the licutenant of the af. 
Giiuteed Pacha’ Sy mt : 
_ .¢ A maronite informed me, that the poets of Syria fent their 
compofitions to the Academy of Dsjrmea el Afoar, at Kabiva; and 
did not fing them publicly till they’ had received the approbation 
of that academy.” | : 
«» The medern: Arabians have made little progrefs in 
_afronomy ; they know indeed fomething of its elements, 
but rather from tradition than from obiervations of their 
own.—* It is not for. want of a paffion for aftronomy that ” 
the Arabians have made fo inconfiderable a progrefs in that ym 
fcience ; but the want.of books and inftruments-—A/ro:o- 
&), however, isa feience highly efteemed, and very lu- 
crative in the Eaft.’ | 
...M. Niebuhr has taken great pains to acquire fome know- 
ledge of the agriculture and natural hiftory of Arabia. It 
‘feems, throughout the globe, as if the arts of cultivation 
were bad in proportion to the goodnefs of the climate and 
foil. Where nature does much, man is inclined to do 
Tittle. In countries where the fruits of the earth grow 
Apontancoufly, hot-houfes are unneceflary ; and ‘ in E- 
_ Bypt, Affyria, Mefopotamia, and Syria, the fineft climates, 
in the world, agriculture is very much negletted.’ 
‘In Arabia, the government of which is more favour- 
: able to agricultural induftry, hufbandry is in a more prof- 
: _perous condition, Yet the implements of hufbandry are, 
-even‘here, coarfe and ill made ;’ and it feems that agricul~ 
ture is ftill in its infancy in a country fo long celebrated for 
_ its climate, arts, and fciences. From the fecond century 
of Mohammed, that is, the ¢ighth of the chriftian Ara, 
*‘ the Weitern world, (according to Voltaire*,) was th- 
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lightened by the Mahometans.” In Arabia, during the 

"times of the Caliphs, aftronomy, geography, chemiftry, 

’ ,algebra, arithmetic, poetry, and medicine, are fuppofed 

‘ to have flourifhed more than in any other part of the globe. 

f _ Aaron Rachild, contemporary. with Charlemagne,—who 
brought Spain and a great part of India under his fubjec- 

tion, revived {cience and the ufeful and agreeable arts, en- 

. couraged learning, compofed veries, and freed from ba:- 

. § barifm his vaft empire,—-was himfelf, in many inflances, a ’ 
: : iy 3 ‘, Effai fur U tif. Gen, tom. i, ch. §. 
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capricious tyrant and barbarian. Some verfes.of an Ara- — 
bian poct, at the time of that celebrated Caliph, have been — 
—- They were compofed on the difgrace of Giafar — 
rmecides, who was the favourite of that prince,.and who _ 
had received the princefs his daughter in marriage, on con- — 
“dition that the nuptials fhould never be confummated: on  § 
difcovering that the contraét had not been ftri€ily kept, the _ 
*4, chufband was put to death, and the wife was expofed tothe — 
Cn moft. miferable diftrefs and beggary : t a 


Ye feeble mortals whom the fates allow — 
With {weet profperity awhile to toy, 
‘To princes’ tranfient fimiles no longer bow-— a 
See Barmecide, and tremble at your joy. k @ 
M. Niebuhr, in his chapter on the domeftic animals of — 
Arabia, difcuffes the interefting fubject of the horfes of © 
that country, and defcrihes the manner in which the high- — 
eft race of thofe noble animals is preferved. We have | 
likewife many judicious and important chapters on the Na- © 
tural Hiftory of Arabia, being the fubftance of the difco- — 
veries and memoranda of M. Forfkal the botanift, which © 
were found on fmall detached pieces after his deceafe, and — 
were publifhed by M. Niebuhr in two Latin works, enti- © 
tled, Deferiptiones Animalium, 4to. Hafnie, and Flora © 
Arabica, 4to. ib, both in 1775. po tb 
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The travellers left Mokha, Auguft 2 Pay in order — 
LEU. 


“to proceed to Bombay. At this time, . ramer and 
-Baurenfiend, the phyfician and paints ‘were very ill. 
‘ In this part of our voyage, Mr. Cramer’s health feem- 
ed to recover daily ; but M. Baurenfiend grew worfe and 
worle.. He funk into a deep lethargy, and died on the 
agth of Auguft. The defigns of this artift, of which I 
have publifhed a part, fufficiently befpeak his praife.”° 
A defcription of Bembay, at which ifland the Danth 
_philofophers arrived ‘on the 11th of September, next oc- 
curs :—alfo an account of the Government and Power of the — 
English on the Coaft of Malabar, dependent on the govero- 
ment of Bombay. Thefe are fubjeéts fufficiently known to 
‘our countrymen. : . : 
The author’s account of the Antiquities of the Ile of 
Elephanta, is extremely curious. Plates are fuchwwant- 
ing to this chapter ; but the fubje&t has been fince _, : 
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Heron's Tranflation of Nicbulll's ‘Travels. 


iebuhr’s voyage ; the laft period of whofe detcription of 
the antiquities of the ifland of Elephanta is worthy of at- 
_ © Te were to be withed, that fome enlightened {cholate 


would undertake a voyage into India for the purpofe of in- 


snore than can be expeéted from any private perfon, an 
might be worthy of the patronage of a prince or a natiori. 


The Portuguefe, who were for two years mafters of Salfet, 


mult have been well acquainted with thefe temples, for 
they converted that of Kanari into a church. « But, inftead 


_of making thofe monuments known to other nations, they 
fought-to conceal them, and covered the fineft of the bas- 


reliefs with plaifter. The Englith, although they have 


been fettled at Bombay for thefe hundred years, have ftill 


negieéted thefe refearches. It is to be hoped that they will 
at length think of meritig the gratitude of the public, by 
bringing thofe hidden curiofities to light, which lie in the 


, extenfive conquefts on the continent, now poffeffed by that 


Nation.. 
_ If thefe reflections did not give birth to the Afatic Socie- 

» inftituted in Bengal; 1784, they feem, at leaft, to have 

uggelted to its members objects for their Refearches.* 
' Before M, Niebuhr quitted Bombay, he loft his only 
companion Dr. Cramer, the phyfician ; ‘ who, finking un- 
der his complaints, died on that ifland,-February 10, 1764, 
in {pite of the caré of a fkilful Englith phyfician.’ 

* Being now the fole furvivor of all our party, I thought 
it my duty to attend temy own prefervation, and to pre- 
vide for the fafe conveyance of our papers to Europe, as I 
feared that thefe would be loft, if | alfo fhould die by the 
way. Forefeeing that I fhould have to undergo the fame 
fatigues in paffing through ‘Turkey, which I had already 

Riches and which the weak {late of my 
health was unfit to bear, | refolved to fet out ftrait for Lon~ 
don, by the firft thip which thould fail for Europe. In the 
mean. time, to grati - curiofity with a fight of Surat, I 

Yi 





took the opportunity going on board an Englith thi 
bound on a voyage to that port.’ 2 F 
+e . We 
‘ Po 
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: eee toy vans i 
ed and drawings given in the 7th volume of the Archaolo« 
“gia; as well as in the other’publications fubfequent to M. 


yeftignting its antiquities.’ But, fuch an undertaking is i 
and ” 
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? “es Heron's THanflation of Niebube’s Travels, 


“We have. next.an, ample and very fatisf. account 
‘‘ city.of Surat, its enyirons, inhabitants, cufloms, govern- — 
ment, revolutions, and trade, at the time whet it was vifit- ; 
_¢d by our author.. 
In other fubfequent | chapiers, the manners and religion bs 
of the, Hindoos are defcribed ; and, laftly, | we Maveanac- — 
‘count of the Sitead or de{cendants of the ancient Per- 
,fians, .who too refuge in India,’ when ‘their country 
‘was conquered by the Mohammedan Arabs, eleven cen= 
turies. aga. « 
We have now terminated our pernfal of thefe aolysies. : 
“They have -bech compoied with due attention ;. and the | 
‘travels were performed by men who were eminent for learg- 
‘dng and fcience, previoufly to the voyages oa difcovery, : 
-which were inftituted by eur government,—-or indeed jo — 
sany voyage of mere.curiofity, exempt.from views of com- | 
imerce, conqueft, or any fpecies of gain, except knowledge. _ 
1 They therefore feem entitled to re{pect on account of their 
“primogeniture, as well as for the interefiing aformatiap - 
be bar they contain. ' : 
As M. Niebuhrand his companions cocallaed with, sata 4 
‘mly philofophical, and were furnifhed with the neceflary — 
pe rte they teldom beftowed attention on trifling ob- 
sgoctss” — a more important voyage-to the learned:in 
“every Europehas not been undertaken fiuce the _ 
"days op Paufanias ; and we may venture to prenounce the | 
~ editor of the modern voyage to be a more icientific and 
«careful inquirer, than the celebrated ‘ancient author ‘to 
whom we are indebted for the Hiflorical and Geographical 
‘ Defcription of Greeces ‘The charts and itineraries are a4- 
~mirable, and will be of infinitevufe to future voyagers; 
‘while the drawings, which reprefent thecities, countries, 
“manners, drefs, and features of the inhabitants,. of diflant 
“parts of the globe, will only amufe the icine ‘or, at moft, 
‘gratify fpeculative curiofity. 


With refpeét'to this tranflation, the tshigieis is fuffici- 
“ently clear to be intelligible, and is fometimes ftrong, but 
_$s neither elegant nor accurate. It abounds with Scotti- 
‘ cifms, and what Johnfon would have called colloquial bar- 





“barifms : fach’ as—averfion at living ; fuperficial enough 


manner; near by; enough of @pportunity ; lint, for flax ; 
con/anps, 


~ 
+ 
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-  tinople; at Cairo, in Arabia, and at Bombay, is wholly 





P ene eed Travels. si. 1 





tonfumpt, for ; to tranfad for the purcha) Bi pot 
woman’s “fire, for Tot repeatedly >| He tranflator fi * 
‘ting that, Pecans HEMD te equally fhirt and fhift in 


tan; aS EIN WIEBER HEMD ; MANNS HEMD ;-ond 
thems), Fr. a fhirt or thift ; yet ‘the Englith language has 2 
rierical term for each t=-glynns, for lens ; of pur we fes 
key on foot fhippingy; life, tor lives; wrought, for worked } 
rjels of juice; herd, for flock ; - Jewith church, for pa @ 
ro) ue; &c Ce &e. 
iil heavier charges, howelber muft be preferred a= id 
gainft the tranflater, who has neither given us all the 
ates, nor the entire text : in his preface, he tells us, in- 
eG, that, res 
ett ‘would be dtatalt to negled advertifing the entll? 
hat the whole of Mr. Niebuhr’s account of ‘his travels, 
and’ obfervations in Arabia, is not comptifed in thefe void se 
tomes. Various things feemed to be addreffed fo exclu- 
ood to: men of erudition, that they could not be expected 
‘win the ‘attention of the public "ag | Ape: ‘an 
therefore been left out.’ ay ims 
_This apology appears to_us infufficient. A fe f «& 
which the me lias been fo long eftablifhed, and ~ 
which has been cited as authority by the moft re{pectable 
writers in. Europe, fhould not have b n abridge! in a ge- 
neral tranflation.. In the 1ft- chapter particularly, «all he 
‘faritime and {cientific remarks have been omitted ; a 
in general, the narrative is cut down to the level and 
of ‘novel readers ; and of fuchas are in fearch of miere ql 


~ OF he's maps ‘nd Sieve: given in the origitial ‘Gera 
fan, and in shi French tranflation, amounting in the firft 
volume to 72, only ten are inferted in the Englifh tranfia- 
tion; and not one of the 52 plates of the original ad vo- 
lume is to be found in the Eniglifh edition; 
"A very important chapter at the end of the firft volny L 
containing * * Obferyations on the atmo » at Co 


omitted ; eld: of other chapters are fo abridg- 


ed, diflocated, that it is attempt 
to aera with sl be German c French eis 


in hand, . 


i 


s& 
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Befide 







2 Maughan’ SEfay om Modern Cleathings.¢ 
,, Befide the omiffion, inthe firft volume,.of 4 Voy 
utch. This bred through the Red Se y by di i 
Pen of a map, and very importantygeographi | 
marks scrap the (Delta, Bey from Raichild to to 
oo thary Damietta ; very little of the fecond, volume. of the 
is to be found in the, Englith edition after the 6oth 
er The voyage\to Perfepolis is not-even mens 
We Sete: int  eahtin verfion, though, the. defcription, and. 
lates of the ruins of that venowned capital of ancient 
oes occupy a great portion of the original. Keond, vo vo= 
ac notwithftanding thefe -and many 
fons, fuch. is :the. merit and itportance . ar dite 
that we cannot help thinking our countrymen obliged to, 


the perfon who makes them at.\!l acquainted with fo ex- 
cellent, a work; and. we dave Avng ‘won tered that it was, 












3 not much fooner made to k Bi ae et,us not, for, 

| to add that, though we have, aan -veral i ineccus 
Facies of language, it is bet juftice bo. ne a the cha 
der on. fome peculiar. cuftoms ; of the, Arabs’, is..tranfla tated 


with soa and with my of, expreffion. 
# _—— 1 andl Oh wis i ee i EF rer ‘ 


Maes. ie iat ‘Plabfpicel. ¢ 1d. Moles anne 





1 infona,,; 


r ? 
T. i 1 Sie gentle an,informs: the’ world of a — 
Shp which, he js. ay iced is,clofely con-. 
neéte ith the caufe iy virtue 5 ad ¢| which is, "eat they. 
o not know how to put on 1 their cloji 
‘Character of a medical ey ee he hala fought out, a mo- 
dern ydra i in the. peri on ere but,, being. aware 
that th the club of the ‘ald he ro “woul too wei if for his | 
arm— It would have: oon ed a dozin ‘mode 
—he has changed i it fora w pon w pea ey rs ae 
is dreadful in a phy cian’s hand: a qui 























ped, he marches forward; and fin,” ‘ 
we fuppofe, he iffaes ‘forth a, syeclpratcl i, afferting ‘ the . 
Oe pofition of man—the magnitude of his en a ‘ 
€ Proportion to. the organs, 0 fenfe, and—the wifdor of 
‘ Almi hty Gop as itis. manifel ted. in his © her'works and — 
4 * Epilogue to the Diftrefr’d Mother. ct 
declated. 
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é eye 6 ee On ings at 


a@éclaréd in the holy s. With regard: to the firft 
of thefe » he thinks that * bodies always fail where 
thie line of'inhidion tends ;* that ‘ it is eafier to Rand on 
ene foot than:on both ;” and ‘that ‘ if the ftability of our 
body..be the: eg ee eee is the 

, inflesd of got ‘we fhould 
nr Rael ge Pat ees. He thinks 


moreover that he is ‘ deceived if there be not fomething in » " 
the Iniman face which proves that it was intended to look “ 


towards heaven.’ 


"eipsBiing the fedend pointy, the thagaitude bf than’ 


brain,’ he thinks, ‘ though he has not long ftudied the 
feienct and ptattice of phyfiognonty, yet that he has more 
than once gueffed, and guefled faccefotul ,» the dilpofi- 
tion of a man froki a debe glance at:his attaress ‘Tie is 
inclined to fuppofe him, whofe face is like that of a 
or an dw], to have alfo a cotrefpondent difpofition.’ He 
alfo doubts:his reader’s _ nature j he docs not care 
of a may ysl baw as'to ‘ defcanting 
magnitude brain, and its proportions to the 
organs of fenfe;’ that, he fays, “would bea work, in this 
proof of thé point, he * had tefolved to con- 
fault the bible =’ ne on fecond thoughts, he defifts; and 
therefore, if his reader has not hitherto. aj with him 
in fentimerit, he ‘* openly acknowledges that he thall not 


HW 
Hi 
Bz 


shout to offer.’ 
‘| Dr. Ve next to affirm that out notions of the 
i sand of the human body are arbitrary 


nd fanciful. “This” fays he, ‘ ismy fecond premifs.’ 
Whit, it will be atked, ha ll thi to do i drefs ? 


Not much, it muh Be cont: but oe ee er comet 
tion between thefe the fubjett of the works 
it.is-as follows : “ Coinaed sham she bis crane? 


abut, “for the vifible image of an ie poe incempre+ 
henfible; and incomparable God, a pectlia ard molt 
excellent ftruéture and: organization are neceflary :’ ‘con« 
fejuently, it’ie the height of * audacity and folly to be 
always intent on i ‘our fhape and appearance ; ‘as if 
pe. ony which th* capricioufnefs of : the»age tr 
rile, 


Ver. I. Zz 


©. and then comes to confider the e 


“Waughan’s Effay. on Moderd Cleathitg- ti 
fifé to, were more becémiri 8 and delighafil shen the works 
of our omnipatent Creator ¢ 
« Having thus ‘ efiablithed on the firmefi foundation the 
premiter ft for a pleafant-and ufeful use,’ the } 
author proceeds in his work :—but firfthe takes escafion 
to pafs a fevere cenfure.on.nuries for fo, ‘frequently fati. FF 
ating thofe brutal appetites which they are fo infamous for 3 
"a Seplnanee: Pe Panes next ven practice of 

cemaed a.certain quantity. of wa up hollows ;° 
“ “CHA of sheath oad 
' ocdniall,’ On this fubject, he thus elegantly . erdar- 


RH The moft general. preffiure to which the arms me 
bs —_ bythe tyeapnica! laws of, x is yom by 
ves of the gowns of women. e are made toa 
= end almoft, but not oo down to: the elbow. 
n feldom or never fuffer fuch. general compteffion. of 
the arms from the fmallnefs of. the fleeves. ef, costsy 
hecaufe the figmre of their arms is different from that of the 
atms.of women, owing to their mufcles hei ; larger, and 
fuelling more io. aétion, and to the in between 
them not being fo completely filled vp. with fat... Ey 
man muft be fenfible of the bea ge, fernale derive 
fyom the roundnefs and fmopthne imbs, and tha 
foftneis and whiteacts of br ti _ cnet rt 
sotuadity in proportion as e-sheir fat: and men 
complain of pain and. uneafinels from : » when thd 
frie is wafted from the gluéei mufeles. In and, whets 
- any. women: labour as:sauch:as.men.in England, - pt 
very common to fee their arms like thofe of men, | 


a omplemcat sr on rs 
bs ience that c Ot fat ahotee, | 
i « For itis.certaio,; if. they, 
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‘as thole of the gowns of women, 


at d.to find the following ‘important intelli~ 
“ Pave w hoabiasne $n my 5 made fo fmall in 


the fleeves, that if I grafp anv thing, whut I wear it, I 
ot Hold it lotig’s aiid if T grat w noihiing; ‘the veins 

the Fo ty Wards fwell. “1 catinct Write with it; f 

Er r fteadinefs and command ¢ 


éahnet Hold With 
Spe E leant sensi tes only on way defk without 
eis haiea! wy , our ie blo 1 egllity eloquent ¥ 
wy Sal | only miehtion é refill of one eieperiment tried om 


oan ia foe the fave 06 it of her ftays off 
aac Sata te tated ocd Be 
Sfome Woitiah, © She Was tall, atid; ad it was agreed; 
proportio ds I.did not acquairit Ket with the objed® 
TCeriod in wearing ‘her ftays, Fett the thould wan 
“eavife ine ~ 8 tll tgp! 
‘ chrintugty. turn OF her own fer, caufé nie 

' OF But T fee hér to lace them on a 
IS "Whien the had laced thea on, 1 wore 

nates ; during which ‘time T put myfely in 


ee sentra i fm so 
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Ant. '¥. ie Bf api i iit at Paha gecnseas 


- vere oe Government, occafi 
i in which” is "to dilbled the Rawk Catholie 
Chim to Shands Franchife in Ireland. By 


ce ste ane: PP» : 


} aos ben an opinion flrenuouily. al 
1+ wail unt ayy, nat political 
vil liber > or that individyals.can enjoy 
berty, unlefa they exercife: io Sens 
' fuch a thare of political power, as’to. fe 
laws made with their own confents, | atrovert 


tll inl ones be binding en 
firft at of political uniog, it. is fai 


potidpaars is neceflary t 
af every shat bry adh the 

no w tho w -concurrenc 
pe taioarty No individnal so nite ith domini 
1g ms, Rove gal ido ae a realt 
experience, kapwicdge wifdom,. united, tho 
vern him. The eflennal difierence, 
a free ere tatiaeehl that the latter government itfelf, ¢ 


ifely the ion we eres D the laws.toy 

| war bc that thele are to obferve mood 
ep sph tal | 
Reomese fe ed.—-T he, 

’ yi ing requi ie, as I have obferved, that’. ass ae 
fhould be raifed on behalf of the comypnity,. adequa . 
_purpofe of impofing the, fame gbligation.on.th 
mercement et e an the fubje¢ 

f the community are unig: 
-thofe rights in each other—this power m co 
‘pon the following principles, 
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Sheridan's Principlesef GoilLiberty? | 34$ 
oy! OB ieft itemuft be lodged’ in? the h-ads ofa portion 
of the community nel tha iy — where ate 
Ane ee te gv: SGitt te Shes fe: yi 
pont “This rtion-of the cabal muft not. exclufively 
comfilt of fue inlembers‘of it; as are ditiaguthed by by any 
rank,’ or pre-eminence derived from | rit 
yee mousy a peers fey 1 the bs a 
co : ibe 
HG ne copele inentymamerouo frm, fri 
a at‘affembly, to re it’ imprac> 
cars se doceaican ‘either to “purchafe. ‘or to or 
power from themy © 09 me SE. STS OE Se 
rr The duration St their porwée nit'bg: Henitedy: te 
shiat they fhall be fub ject to return’ agajm to: the mais of the 
comtmuni + to fmake room forothers who fhiall! potfefs that 
et-in theft thr? eS toh Bike aha sa-7e tp 


> & Now Ithatl'not-hefitate moft decidedly to pronounce; 


cen oramanity which thalt ‘be polfeffed eeane tear 


which” power’ forms a conftituent Mir yud 
flatuire) without whofe hesdbeiitetin law thke 


ee tovided that pows 
‘thofe yothe pavhicalay 
tion.” ts ap ae de 4a Arkin boi. tar lee 
bere rane of hee r re touted 
on ee isthe end, as thbetwhiek ‘feoures the 
or ied meTNe wadse of | 


that sad ; which thight | 
Sa ciape 1 verhepeitsallon: Bute '- 
writers of the ‘day'is; that they iif. 
dake ‘the : aaran the end; they make the li of 
ecm th ti tecligatoe ot tokens 
iby at cir 
ae “A wicnacd abner ae 












a 
BAS = Sheeritdan’s Principles ¢7 Ciut Liberty, 
rg®: i er in the hands of a pettion 
2 iy he peel ing of perfons taken indi > 
y from the nat that coabinasiiey an identity of int 
thofe :pérfons, ‘forming a branch of the legiflature, P 
= ‘the cotninunity atlarge, muft of neceffity be eftablithy — 
ge: Diy. chok thofe being fufficiently numerous te reider. 
he s that their own portion of power fhould be 
Sted or Reed fear then, their imdepetdénce upon 
ihe poo ower of government is maintained. And by their be- 
le to retura unprivileged’ and undifti — int 
sg prt the comrhunity, as the duration of t 
limited, fo that the legiflator of this month, diy be g 
fiubjeck the next, effectual care is taken to prevent 
turning their power againft the community wielh, 
which- tight be the cafe'were it perpetual ; of; what ig 
Joes event might alfo happen to prevent their ¢ : 
themfelvesinto a diftinétclafs of citizeris, wHoffionld exempt : 
a ut fe 200m by “which: 
F ot greens ~igetol hi i ig 
olitical power tT. D. on to ped ,_ adil 
exit pr peo but in the nese fan te 
¢ community taken: i oan fom 
ss ped ase returns inte it. pee em 
tica wer of the community wit e ona 
crac’ individu! 50: Bild i with fhe pero pet | 
d niot to be neceflary that pdlitical ‘ fbould 
Tendo tp ali des Cale becanfe: ¢ivel liberty: 
ae | effeteally. guarded whiet this pomer inte ale 
: sia erent beset cantastintr ne 
is! 
‘nvafion of his right on the partof government ; and tolbe 
| oe Sberda et | liberty; when he is proteéted fronz fuch 
snvahion on the part ef his fetlow-citizenss All exercife ad 
‘political power imthe bands of the people is afferted to by 
amnifchievous, his. “The.doGtine of the tmlhmited fovercig 
<fthe people is faid obly to teach a’ transfer of 
Senticiden wicnaen vee Sietied tonke 900s 
peck ap it is that the-queftion- is 
ps en [canal 46 the: pro 
Peas ‘the: civil lie 
go pn cveme aiiinieed she great miftake 
that the efferice of reprefentation confifts.inthe 
ety of appointment, and that it in fact confifts in the rele 
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en the fubj ; I nanen ado pela sd ci 


liberty. 
~ Me $. in in the remainder of ™ F nts ents the 
difficulty which would attend new mod elliag 
tion ; maintains that, in point of civil liberty, no pore 
difference fupfifis between the Britith fubjedts who tapas 
and thofe who do not poflefs the eleétive franchife : 
a se ah reafoning to the cafe of the Roman Sess 
» This his work is written with ti. sic of Fran 
a tion of origina writer t- 
fpeaks with contempt mf hofe who maintain the 
ine of bibesty, ea and therefore of all the Lockes:a 
Sidneys whom the free air of Britain has p yee 
blundering politicians, and miferable 
peeve we find nothing cither pry new, peri 
tly important, in. rab 


his 
te much diftin&tion mgt pi 
\ The-great: queftion ref; ical philofpbe is + not whether 
foe larg Maite Godienee Sie eau vine ck bak 


fe airs having fuch 
tnd eqs ines Eade bes fvare who eile 1g 


; by a feled who have oa 
ces or Pe 4 reprefenta¢ 
a chlen by co , ssl ieee 


a 
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: hen vw rib hoe Tarn the Cai ; 
r , front t34] of the fieft and 
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3a8 = Smith's Skeichaf'a Tah sttoatat 


* Near the inn at. Terracina grew 1 ‘Gress | 
Ee ‘Dog's. Mercury ; hie sie ae , time, of our 
meeting writ it. The.rocks about.this. place: are 
with Indian figs like thofe of Me .andalio. withthe — 
noble Acanthus, Artemifia arbore/cens (Tree Wormwond), 
Afohodelus ramofus (Branched Aiphodel), the lattcr now 
in flower, Piffacia Lentifeus (Matic tee),.and: feveral 
other natives*of the. fouth of Luropes, The: Abbe Correa 
hhas found: here Serdpias. Lingua (Naxiow-leaved Helles - 
borine), and. Pra/fum:.rajus {theereat, Spariith Hedges 
nettle} but they did not.occur to vs, The old walls, fo numee 
rous bereabouts, ast Targionity and a pretation, of 
+i “Naples, with its Aifgehing Lazearenis, and ‘its proud 

‘ignorant nobility, feems to hav¢.given our writer not 

mam pete fenfations. It poffefies. a--few naturalifts, as 
Don Nicola‘ Pacifico, a. zealous --bgtanift, Drs 

me inc ‘and Don Filipre Cavolini, the, latter a veryaccdd 

3 nveftigator of corals and other marine animalsy.. “Fhe 

noted: places of excurfion round this city;attord matter for 
defcription ;.in which; fubjeéts.of natural hiftory are-o¢ds 
y interperfed«. The Jallowieg pallage selative i 

Lis Curious}. .«: ti ete MA es 


at The torrenit-of Java which sued ip,a7p44-4e-fiill. tox 


willy barren, except in, Lichen pai which covers,it 

ps8 ie appearing like . Lhe. plants,are, 
above half an, inch. high at: meft... ‘e, have, not 

feet this fpecies before in-out four, I seeolleét.gatheri 

it in a micaceous {cil in Welimoreland, two or three inches 


high, with fructification ; and Bag Long rb I have wre 


examined.has. mica about i its rO0t. 
fhould feem to be. sea pe Pesliy acid a volcanic fo 


tebethe Git becoming age, adimably 


oils and 





its farabby figure ‘and Saist en Avenp 
Los armor wera Lichens.infirwate | 
ie:the hak bf thie cat w 
ftones a sc: erber.tells.us a Lachen g OWS. 
ts of Vefuvius, bok be poy oning, 9. fo 
ee pia — ow growth 7 
a hefor¢!its.¢ crumbling b aie ito the . 
ba of the lava ; and decaying there, fora ‘vegetable 
auld for the nourifhment of other plants.’ 
é A pretty 


f 









‘Sais Sle ofa a Tor on the Continent. “yh 


Ap aM the fpring " et Italy and 
nglai eee tl oy ert | vin the month 
ch. The plants by the road ete 
at iaitle bifolia, puerd’ Y ‘ere tpn iy white, , 
Anemone . im rae wale white. sa 
{Galant i Epo foe, me 
“ie ins si ante . 7 
aoe ofé, Bu us fumitory, 
“The ral hold exaétly the fame place in 1 ain titiat 
ve,- that H us non-/criplus, hare- beils, and 
memone nemorofa, wood anethone, do with us. They. 
west at the. fame time, and are as common, growi 
ong dead leaves of,treess tw L aipy 14 may alfo be 
alleled with the. daffodil, Ni us pfndo- ibe ue 
more rarely found with us in Sailer feadone ; 
ya fupplies the place of our red fy Tochats 
To the Funes we have ania go gous, except 
Lily rier the Valley fhould be thought fo, as far ; as concerns 
time and fituation.’ 
We fhall. pats. over the farthet accoiint of the churches a 
Rome and their pictures, and even the Vatican and Capitol, 
With all their wonders of art ; fince, to ‘confefs the 
»ate fornewhat tired with, ae catalogue ee in which 
are ha though not wit enlible remar 
int as Ra. nas of the Borghefe ipidcee wilh 
probably be r movelty to our readers, and wal) 
perbaps obtain: favour italtan tafte in this ret ” #. 


pest : — 
* Its fpacious ieunloos enacel in that peculiar ftyle of mag. 
gna priated to the gardens about ‘Bees, which 
recalls fo many Nntereting ea s, that one BP pee almoft, 
dread to fee them fubmitted to the reforms of énli htened 
medern tafte.. What is wanting in fcientifie difp ion, is 
made up by the vaft-luxuriance and venerable antiqui 
2 of their neds of baysand ilex, towering cyprefies, P; 
1 abounding with beautiful wild flowers iti the great 
fufion and. variety, mofly fountains, and all the ae 
forms of antique, beauty, all the fairy tales of ancient hit 
tory decc : and enlivening the whole, Botany. 
ith Shey to ont Gequeat phen tn a 
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are Smith's, Shetch o b of i a T our on the Contient. 


The ceremonies of the holy. week and nile thi 4 
“Seder re 3 take upmiiy sre sa ges thts : 
a ‘account of this metropo conct 
with fome rémarks on its botanical hiftory. fi =e 
‘THé*journey from’ Rome to Loretto was'rendered jn- 
terefling chi y by the plants which occafionally prefen- 
ted them{+lves % view. by. Smith, for the firft’ and’ ‘only 
time of his life, faw ‘that curious ‘fuhgus, “Clathrus ‘can- 
cellatus, and, t to,the aftonifhment of the ‘voiturin, , leaped | 
fito" e mid to'gather it’ 
Loretto ‘and its nick-knacks, of coutfe, come A ai 
thate’ot ‘defcriptioti ; and D, S. makes" fome spd 
and cen. on the effects of fuperftitiots'praétices in religion, 
pets We think him not altogether confiftent. _ a 
lift, ‘we rely” on his opirion that the jewels and | 
. ie of the holy houfe are genuine; and’ not counter~ 
ae sae yh re tos as : 
tia adds to the catalogue churches, 
ait pictures.’ Its botany ‘occupies but half a 
pe 6x aditan, hetice to Venice by water is deftribed 
y'and entertaining manner. We pafs over the ca 
peat Goins the defcription ofa npn taking the veil, 
and niarry itig the fea, ined as “bein orien 
: ‘ Fate se fs, occurring in ‘many “An 
juint of the ‘articles Int ‘the mp fhops in Venice’ 
‘ willintérctt a het 2) reader, b it be enough for us 
td eer dut to him.” | satin: 
he’ journey Back “from Venice eoriditted- otiF trae 
_Yellers, firit through Padua, the univerfity of. which, in- 
courte, “was ax object of attention. Dr.’S¥ found” the be- 
Hie atden tiere one Abe the beft’ in Ttaly.'” M. ‘Arduino, 
rofeffor of ag has madé't si ap 9-9 
ye to ‘economic ST ebjeds . | ! 


——_ ie fhewed us i made of the bark of Pahma Chiifi, 
| e ‘Communis, and very good’ thread, with’ ftrong’ 


from the fame part of A/t/epias fruticofa, with’ 
Stes kind ‘of stot mite of ot Pop de tcots carded’ 








ard fpr pun, ‘which his’ fois ufed to wear for clothin . and” 

which b ¢ affured us war” very Aton, , Wlooks and feels 
he Kerelent] bye woe woollen cioth. “T obferved, with furs’ 
pre, 


ficth-eaten, Whith’Mfr. ‘Arduino at 
tribused- 
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We haften through Mantua, “Pareen yaa Milan, to 
ias’ where. we .are entertained ith fome interehing 
of the learned men of that celebrated | ‘daiddes 
fity. ‘he. Scopoli is firft noticed< ». 9: wv) 
_* We found him a man om a hare ng towards the decline of 
vn the Eioes ttaetalioas mr ean 
efemb is portrait in and entire+ 
devoid of th api gant fermen that print 
received us very kindly; talked much of bis own 





works, cae atnndatainees on Minirig, “die 
oeuksler of which was then before him... He «is thd 
Chemie, with wanllaion of; irene 


. Senmah dice rei 


an opportunity: 
om comin cece he firft eto’? it was 
het | t flighty wead over our Fretch 
was quite overjoyed 3. gave:me 
ya embrace, and from that momerit we foarte 
va feparated during see Samet abode at Pavias He prefentedame 
unpublithed 
ee Cainaaeae Botanica, and‘Edementi di Chih. 
a» Having = his. — “Apis the ielsaae 
vatniola engraved as far as No. 835, terrefiris 
reft of the fpecimens were found fomuchdamaged that 
he gave up the. works .We faw. their ‘remains, ¢ 





crumbled to. daft... It is’ he' figures, 
os cin reg tara i, a 
is become of the plates I know not. 


The 





Smith's pieteh a4 a Tour on the antingnt 
Pete , Se RAF t i PR 

« The botanic et we of Pavia j is large, and as well, 
furnithed as moft olivof England. Tn one part the plant 
are-atranged according-to the Linnean fyftem ; in'another 
dfter their natiral clafles. . The proteffor’s houfe is pleas 
fantly fituated ia the: middie. “Here Haller’s lonanlige is 

preferved 2 the plants fixed upon ccarfe firotig pa ee 
in darge books, and ‘much eaten by infedts. | looks 
edover the Orchidea with care, but got little informations 
There are great numbers of {pecimeéns'‘of each fpecies fert 
him by difterent people, with names and fynonyms, ' fome 
ht and fome wrong, as ufual ; _ but fcarcely ever correéts 

od by him(elf,’——~ sat 

>t One morning at feven o'cléck, we attefided ‘a botanid 
eal lefture of Profeffor Scopoli’s, in a toom at the garden? 
It was in Italian, chiefly on grafles, their nature, arrange- 

ment; and ufes: He ‘obferved that there are really 
Fimits between Bromus and Feftuca ; bit that, neverthlef 


Linneus’s arrangement of the genera and fpecies in “meh 
wins the: Bett, ac woll eeiviie Girth ever-tesh eH 
corn, beer kc. ina very general way j for'the 1 nat in 
this univerfity are waufual fhort, ieniganet en exceeding 
half an hour. ft Wee 

‘44: We were no lef happy in the nequstntnticd of Profef= 
for Scarpa, the celebrated teacher of anatomy; © With him 


we futveyed the College, and its cbMe@ion’ of anatomical 
s, all of which had been made ‘within thréé 
years, hand ‘do the Profeffor great hériour.’ The moft 
rikir sings — to me, ‘ firft,, An‘uterus, about a 
fortnig tion, whofe infide is’ extremely 
villous, bo ‘whic fhews the manner in which the ovum 
pone itfelf to that part; ‘thefe villi; Mr. ‘Scarpa thinks, 
become the membrana decidua of Dr. Hunter: Second; 
A tefticle very finely injected with mercury, ‘and fo-difpos 
fed. that the internal as well as external tubuli are vifible; 
with. the epididymis and vas doferens, more diftin& that id 
any [have feen, and ‘yet very nearly in their proper fitu- 
ations. Here is allo mot crave alle of compart ta- 
tive made t ro 
euil ad: Mas Scurpot' he perveaptyabesteh Mabe 
flug Limax ater, the organs ot ages ret ot poh 
wi 
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© smiths Sketch. of a Tour on:thé Continent. 253 
b iereett eee Pieces are, shinies: mafterly and. iar 










* Profeflor ‘introduced us to the celebrated Father 
Greet Fontana, F one tics,., brother! 19 
! Foatana of Florence. his. gentleman rarely. 


fe he chamber, on account, of, nervous. cilorders ;,,but 

is aera is WL, cheerfulnefs and intelligence ; nog 

of mathematics, however profound, 

fe foiirely oh a forb his en as to prevent his being exten- 

i pa ie with other branches of natural eee 
crature in general.’-—— 

b Sipa ta withed to.hear a JeQupe.from the fameus 
oh fer of natural hiftory, the Abbe, Spallanzani,.. not 
choofing to be prefented.to him;.and it fortunately fell 
out iva Ou curiofity, aly gratified. tno 
is auftere and proud, in form inclining fowt e. t\iicam,s 
His. delivery fo. extsemely deliberate, ,.drawling,. and 

us, tt could fcarcely be heard. with a grave face 

but t compofition, a nis leéture fo admirable, as to make 
ps forget all the see fh ff ehsoltemansleaiiaren lengths 
of time ae di erent butterflies remain.in the chryfalis, 
and how far their exit may be haflened, by heat j, with 
wide» s ween puting. os infe¢ts in inh bee 
er a he ucing | butterflies PSs 
lof , that.eyer. were hatched by a Prod. bie 

cluded with, fome conjectures upon, the, poflibility of 
ie large animals, at Men, in a trance for any length 
de -Houpter's which Spallonzani 

wall. the. graces of, imagination ; .and 

although, ‘he greater part.of this.JeGure may be found.in 
the plain unadorned pages of Reaumur, yet he, made, the 
whole. 4o much bin wumiby. his decorations and mafterly 
tyat would be sadsepernsensenie hum his due: 


ih 1S hab ers eee peel he 
Le he. profeffors live here in, a very 1 sradCame fiyle,.on 
an "pea ra fglaries .not.fingcyres, nor, the 
reward of political intrigue. We ovuld gindie bane. wade 
a.long refidence.in,, ths feat of, real, Kigpces: and, left, it 
cial much zegrote, Our laft vifit was to Proteflor Scopoli, 
enriched .me with feveral. plants, gathered by bim- 
athe preceding year in the ‘Tyrol, freely offering any 
botanical 








et 





84. Sinith’s Steteh of a Towr on'the Conthin hd 


botanical communications in his power. < With what pleat 


fure did this good man anticipate my 
gation of Aumeticen hd other fees, Poe kage te al 


as he took his evening walk i in the garden, Pander 
erowded around to kils,his hands; but unha 
meet an opportunity of grating him or myelin i 


way.’ 
» We'could with p peste copy mote pags of 3 fu 
kind, introduced in the d vifited 
Wer candid and: loeigsat” ane traveller? oe rent we with | 
reecenion, with his vifit to mount Cents, which 
il ‘of giving fentations of iympathei delight to to 
the lor ies ra ne “8 5 site 
* Alla cat partiof the’ way had dbferved 
ousalpine fpecies of Anemone and Pedicularis,’moftly in 
feed; witha noveity of appearance in the ige ve 
encouraging, and a‘luxuriance at which® 
of alpine paftures) 1 was furprifed, I lamented ¢ 
advanced ftate-of thefe plants, and feartd “Wwe w were. 
en rere ion 1 I found the: fain of 


hills that. oon the pofital on the pied og ‘of the- “iakel 
Purfuing a winding paren the thickets, we came to 


a few cottages, in fi the mof retired 7 
ons in Europe, and sot ills probably ate feldom four 
months in: ee -year uncovered with fnows Yet ‘at this 
feafon whe would not have envied their. fituation ? 'Né 
Jowland fcenes can give an idea of the ‘rich: edtangled 
foliage, the truly enamelled turf of the Alps. “Here we 










4) Smith's ahetch she Tour og the Eontinent. 388 
San the ident ple glow of Scutellaria alpina 5 


with the vivid blue of innumer- 
SHG) aie mi @ with rat Crowfoots, and the 
lefs oftentatious a major an Saxifraga rotundifo- 


whofe bloffoms require a vngee4 to difcover all 
fhe Beauties white the alpine to Fi Seed alpina, blooms 
éd on the bithes, and as 2 Noite i pF ipiny ag the more 
urious botanift, "ander its Thadow by a es rgin of 
the Take, Carex ‘filiforms prefented de riches of 
nature, both “as to colour and form, which expand, fo 
luxuriantly in tropical climates, feem here not diminithed 
but condenfed. The farther we afcended, the miore every 
geeice leffened.’ By the fandy bed of a torrent 
[oes re the glaciers abdve, t every pe Saxix 
Praga cééfia feemed WG iniilte the gliftening of the hear 
fot about i 


‘The. 






sd ption of ig tréeafure of botanical riches. 
third Volume,’ te which the above extraét is cons 
tained, and’ ich Teads us through Savoy, anes a 





Switzerland, . back to Paris, is in our 
intercfting of be three, though the Swett ty In jah pre it is 


com of mints’ more wiyiveye and — than 
talogues of pictures a atues ;«~of fcenes of fublime 
nie ae charaéters and aétions. We beg leave 
Ske rticular attention the traveller’s remarks 
tert eading. ¥ FA revolution, and its 
an fubfequient n They are Staats 

a liberality’ of fentiment, ‘and are Muftrated b 

oe ‘of local’ knowledge, which make them inter, 


wher on ree information that we have had from | 


can pofibly ve offence to any, .i¢ 


beta’ thofe ¢ Of the times es: 








a capable svudthte th the af dere expel 
wha ufed 


tot ; called the fpirit of h 
“An Appendix, confifting oti taalogde ih radon 


of the h the count 
redto be in 


be A guides and tours throug 
nt gets St Seis 
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Ant. wit ‘the Pringle es of El ces 3 rer 
‘and the Bar. mi Maury, tard La fom 

ery with Mideast ‘Norés; by Joh Neal Late Pe 
—, pp. 242. ‘4s. Stefi. ‘Boards: “Cadell, ’ 

A. Gtwerat idea of the therit of the origi ina ‘wor & 

tranflation of which is here prefented 5 e publi 

will be found in the Eng. sf Rev. vol. Hi p- 309. 
Ih confirmation of the teftimony there given to the 

fenfe and correct’ ta ¢ of the created Me Nt Maury, “an 

particularly to the propriety of his precepts and rules for, 

the "practice of ordtory, we fhall now extraét a paflage, rc 

two, from which will be more fully feen the ae an d 

(pitit of the writer ; while, at the fame time, a 

my, be formed of. the. ‘Manner in which, the. waar + hag, 

performed - office. - 

: T he work, which is.pringipally intended to phtroe aod 
ifnprove the Chriflian drafor, opens with “4 punees idea 

the eloquence of the ulpit an of the principles on whic 

if ought to be founded, "8 Séveral rules are. then laid ag 

refpecting the collecting the materials, and forming 

plan of adifcourfe, To thefe are fubjoined the follewi 

aes to Pair the young orator againit Gesticing ae 

t se 


When Chrifian orators begin their C3 t, deca, 









tid the falvation of fouls which, animates. cm, 
rendet them always unmindfut of the glory which follow: 
reat fuccels. A blind defire to thine and to Ree, 
en, at the expence of that fubftantial honour which 
be obtained, were they to give themielves. tt onrer 
emotions of piety which fo well agree with, “Tae ‘eabbity 
Be ry to dogu EHRs tone hat 
"© It is, unquellionably, to be wi that he vho deve 
him{elf to. the arduous ys aoe which re “ 
(houtd Te wholly ambitious to render, ee 
the caufe of religion... To fuch, reputation eer 
a fafiicient tecompeace. Ba. if motives fo ve not. 
fafficient {way in your breaft, calculate, a leaf, yey 
vantages of [élf-love, and you may ive how infe= 
Le *conricéted thele 3 aré yeith the rene i your mi- | 
niftry. 


eo 
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“ia ta theit Ww 
: Sees bck E~ arnt 
ny their footft ene ny that : 
arid you Roop to by 


ver eee oh mah le Yur | 
a meré declaimer Be eloquent ty your feet! 

“pinnae al ciaateer 

oon peach eee 

ariae ing well for aflured 

acest aeal 


ce age thé'eserdium of 
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SoS Lake's Tranft. ini are ofl 


femblance to Demofthenes.—We p D wh 
on the fubjeét of panegyrics, a8 little in terefting t 'Eh- 
Preacher, and proceed to he author's arks onthe’ 
ulpit eloquence. Oni this head, Mv Maury re-’ 
Demiacthe 1 shal aobiee te onthe ail GPs tect 1 
! dddrete; frequently to introduce interrogation and Gia- ; 
; ‘0 uard againft cumbrous epithets ;, to take “a 
_ Bains in refining his ftyle; and to be correét and bon : 
the ule of metaphors gy rie 
« | am fond,” fays Montaig f. te corel i wi 
the thought.” Buty to reprelent an idea in all er 
expreflion is frequently infufficient, ana bie the phar 
the proper word in fhetorical E 
# It is effential to the two objects of which a metaphor i is coms 
ris that’ their relation to cach other be obvious, and that aK 3 
i nom no ftriking difimiitade, /  ,. | | 
§. Eloguence could not exift withyus, this Iaaguage of imaginas 
tion, « Speech,” fays Cicero, « ought equally to frike the 
and-fenfes of all mill aoma:t the ee afe whic the on but,b 
the livelinefs of ima ; ‘ad 
model of art, fugge eer exe age to favages, 
infants, and to the meanett ranks fad ioc Prrecinh oS pe dl 


vernied by a ftrong pee 
* © Dumarfais hath judicioufly obferved, that eiuor tropes A 
were made ae the markets, a im the academies,” : fe : 
true, thofe Mesagitons ste en very inaccurate, anda 
writer: oma so cipten them with ead ied 
” adenit them, into elevated language. oy 
tit ee That abfurd mediey. of Balti G seo 
with aici ye abule 
figurative e uted Me" «Though ) jt hes ex. i 
tenfive Bre cout of memory, embark ' on the fea of the imagination, — 
arrive at the port of genius, to be regiftered at the euftom-houfe ' 
of the waderitanding,” | 
‘There maft, doubtlefs, be iagionton inthe manner of ex- . i 
; but, aboveall, there muft be truth and | 
« The image is fale, when: there is a contradiétion ‘oF seems’: ho 
as in that phrate, “ I thal! ‘afcend to the foundation of the Car- 
tefign fyftem.” It is incoherent; when it defcribesy on one'fide, _ 
‘ ere! fubftance, and, on the other, a moral fubjeét: fuch is _ 
“ T fay Pe (and | always ¢ ; xed: upon a 
aria). It is puerile and fenstetched, whenever it forms | 
an aifeéted and achiteal at riphrafis + as when fun-dials have been 
called « the regilters A he fun.” But it becomes, defcriptive ‘" 
aad juit, when it is exprefied with equal fimplicity and vey ne 
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Lake's Teawfaof Maury’s Principles of Eloquence. 359 


Bofluet defcribes the demands of da » when. 
a it 8 art is exhauted baisid via é fa 


inden login y he efcripton, 
which: he does not jana ly great cen 
« Shali I fpeak to you,” fays he in tered oration of 
Maria Therefa, “ thall I fpeak to you “eh, gf 
young 





- children? Let us figure to ourfelves that nce, whom 
the graces themfelves appear to have. formed Mae their hands. 
Fonne ee. ae © on? laste pall ’ this flowet 
ve time the forrowtul meffenger of an event fo fa- 
a as alt the patna yee Pony go the ey and Queen, 
of piercing gif onthe bane on the other, of 
fe pry tations; en under: forms I fw 
ah babounned affliGtion.” 
‘"¢ Anidea which would be common, were it viable bold. 
i of the imagination which fometimes gives fenfation to inant: 
Fi og becomes interefting under ae pencil of an Orator 
be t. ; 
« Eloquence, Linok: hath lefs sksiuGve otivileges than Poet» 
y of Boiless, from all the according to jodicious obfervay 
tion of Boileau, from the fer, forme of exgale to which Profe 
7 fabjetted ; ¢. g. Pardon this ex “ee ;—fo to fpeak ;— 
ds ig caer a fay fo,” &c. ¢ often find, however, 
potear On phors which we fhoufd be fcrupu- 
dye agh capes in verfe. ‘Thofe h ores are fo trans, 
tee Oe re nied oe " Obferved in the 


perufal. 

* Racine was, doubtle(s; ftruck with jhat ction in the 
formon on the mixture of the righteous’and the wicked,” 
where MassiLon fays, * the righteous man can with boldnef 
condemn. in others, that which he difajlows in himfelf; Ais in 
uctions do not put his condud to the blufb ;” as he had exprefled 

idmiration of that ather Metabo: which is in the fame dif- 

Or ahs of Eitiet charged the tears and difmal 

remiah, occaGioned by the or ‘of Jerufalem, with 
King he 


fre of en ng ‘the Babylon, who was befieging 


ip nami ielcsepe Ryle, fuch as copjoufnefs, harmo- 
pt variety, and perfpicuity, are diftinétly confidered ; and 
feveral mifcellaneous precautions, and hints ef advice, are 
ou In the’ rewiaindet of the volume, the author fketches 
t rs of feyera} French and Englith reachers.— 
Spe refpe to the tranflation, it will be fufficient praifs 

to 




































































































































































$60 < Buchanan's Tredels in the Weflersy Hebrides. 
——-sto-fay that it very fuccefsfully prefers 


very aonnde Bo the young < racaiomne ‘the | 


| Ann, VIL 


farther advanced in sigh Atlantic Ocean;., 





os manner of the ‘original. © 
sere wt fen illuftrations of the | 
together with the pr 
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a 19 sicher to the Tiles freon ehe Church of Seo, 





7 Ga Seer, Boards P Rabinkiasy be 
Tit may be accepted coo A 


the Hebrides, and in courfe as an anticipated por~ : 
tion of Sir John Sincliiii’s grand undertaking : when his 
accounts come from the fame ‘ilands, ey be able ta 


| make comparifons.. 


There is fufficient internal evidence that private motives : 


had at leaft as much influence in thefe communications'as — 


sublic fpirit : the author met with caufes of diffatisfaion : 
ie} juft caufés,) in the ba aires and - 4 


“termined to expofe the authors of them med sdb on : 
Motives are nothing to the public —We poring prefent 4 


with a voluine of interefting information, fanétioned with — 

the name of a gentleman who profeffes to hay ‘been sn 
-witnefs to many things, and to Acie hole fran 

hie own knowledge, and from information. 7. = 


The general {cope of the work is indicated in the follow ; 


ing advertifement ? 


« Tt may be proper’ to sha seadienas. wubetabade 


“ whow I with to become readers, that the fubjed of this little. 4 





volume is not thofe iflands that lie near to the coaft of Scotland, 
bot the Wefern Abude ; a long chain of iflands wines q 
he f and “ 

their interior cecono: ri gvatnne lec nanatate We choral? A 
of the people, bese efore, defcribed by any modern a 
excepts in very. ng ol alg by. 






eri give cout at 


marks it contains are the 
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ichtinain's ‘Tidvels in the Weflorn Hobvides.” fr 





La «Whack ae ws wl know, sri href we mn 


3 wet am of humanity, 







base ale outlines, I thofe 


tlemen, who juftly thudder at the idea of human flave- 
Fw exert,  ecapa ihc emiaye beencoata oF 
own remote countrymen, ere a w 
Letsthealdoon, 2 and not cantea® Comabalren eith fearching for 
objects of benevolence in Africa. _ ; 
‘cep, evs ary bo Hebrides called the Ls Leos Mass 







sland of Scotland in a 


: natives of the 


Welter Hebrides from the waiigetibaade one Britith laws and 


goverament, 





Buchanan’s Travels in the-Weflert Hebrides, 


4 without.a-remedy. “The : 
fen ernment | 
parts of North-Britain, would -f ‘it i : Tape . 4 

-and indepen 


rier etn, ayn arora Re 
; wi ae 

ae to th Sof lanl Sek stoncaach in thofe 
Lael Macdonali, Mi lmbertone Mackenzie Captain 

pm, han Mr. Macdonald of Boifdale, and a tew other 
gentlemen of Jarge eftates, they have given undoubted prooh of 


= oonines Saaepeee ar 
nao t liberty, of in other words, 
nonstefidence, and v ous avgcationy on Tt 


ae ate dv paar cial. ore | 


vatorsol ea wit py, their ‘rent in “and in_perfonal 
‘Though the tackfmen, fac the OMe, eaje. thet 
Sake of wictedie deems’ scan Shale SeeBinns trode td 
fabtenants.are in general moft fevere. ‘They: 
yrs me ge en and leit they 
po ak 


moft re ap a warmed to 

petite variate, Seem 
w can or i 
Speen te Doak af eagle olka caked 

dition he pleafes to i . to retain a home . 
wife and children ; for he has po othe 
so difclofe to the 


He 
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rtd 
pee gp Seay way he can witihisobd Ricks, ftubble, 


and fern.- Five days in the week he works for his mafter : “ 
fixth is allowed to for the cultivation of fome fora 
poms: He. © tain sadaeenee aien et nae te 
up together in one ‘mafh, and: without ite ane are his 
food ; ¢xtept in thofe feafons and 1 da ys when he can ane: “f 
‘fiths. which he is obliged not caafnaicatiy toeat without bread of 
falt. The only bread he taftes is_a. cake made of the inno 
barley, ‘He is allowed coarfe thoes, with tartan hole, and a coarfe 
coat, with a blanket ortwo, for clothing. : It ae eccuf to an 
as the fcallag wena alk ¢ days out of 
‘fot his mater, he hastwo to provide for felt, Bat it i 
to be recollected, that aad git Scotland-and 
ie i as well'as in the oppofite countries of Iceland to 
the and Notway and Denmark tothe eaft, Sunday, or 
the’. Sabbath, as it is” 1 cities tn thob-connetlis, is celebrated b 
ceffation from ali labour, and all amufements too, as 
y by religious exetcifes, < 
“¢ Although the Weftern Hebrides lie beyond the route setliad 
by the moft diftinguifl.ed | travellers from the fouth, who have 
ap we gene accounts of their-travels and voyages, (Mr. Pennant, 
» Johnfon, and Capt. Newte,) econ a acKeh have vifited 
moft of thofe remote iflands,. with a view of acquiring fuch local 
rir ygets re | cranes * chough rg peSple in aaN 
trade, or other. ever touched 
on the horrid iflarid oF Mavic Bet ‘Dat hid at of fe and their 
being able to converfe with the common people, who know 
othe ge than ‘the redler who alone = or 









ing fome truths, the 
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dy of the labouring people. 
“notes, whofe commifiion from 
iftii: knowledge, from 17 2t0 

















¢ author ch OP i palin piers 
sally, with great pvc and, “airing tke truth of 
epee sak By with juft feverit from all which 
tnay'be inferred, that he is not a e for ecc 
promotion: in any’ of the etn Iles, ~ He: relates ‘fome 
diftrefshil adts of petty favage Bibicwy as well as fome 
ie teenies sted cend ae eeu 


the fcenes of action, Thsignotance: gnc 
of the inhabitants, and the credit which we ate incli “at to 


aor dang eure ee eters 
t 
with thofe of out tar 
revery inftatice, isin pera. 













Rennell oh.2 Carrént to the Weft of Scilly. 985 


Mr. Rennell obferves’: pl 

‘ It is a circumftance well known to feamen, that thips, in 
coming from the Atlantic, and fteering: a courfe for the Britith 
Channel, ina parallel fomewhat to the fexth of the Scilly Iflands'; 
do, notwithftanding, often find themfelves to the xorth of thote 
iflands: or, in other words, in the mouth of. the St. George’s, 
or of the Briftol Channel. ‘This extraordinary ertor has pailed 
for the effets, either of bad fteerage, bad obfervations of latitude, 
or the indraught of the Briftol channel : but none of thefe account 
for it fatisfactorily ; becadfe admitting that at times there may be 
an indraught, it cannot be fuppofed to extend to Scilly; and the 
cafe has happened in weather the moft favourable for navigating, 
and for taking obfervations. ‘Ihe 2 an of .this deviation 
from the intended track have very often fatal: partiéularly 
in the lofs of the: Nancy packet, in our own times; and that of 
Sic Cloudfley Shovel, aud others of hisfleet, at the beginning of 
the prefent century. Numbers of cafes, equally melancholy, 
but of lefs celebrity have occurred; and many others, in which 
the danger has been imminent, but not fatal, have fcarcely 
reached the publicear. All of thefe have been referred to accie 
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q dent ; and therefore no attempt feems to have been made to invef» 
a RA the caufe of them. — < oe 

4 « Tam however ot opinion, that they may be imputed to a 
4 fpecific caufe ; namely, a cnrsent : and I fhall therefore endeavoar 
4 to inveftigate both that, and its effects; that feamen may be 


apprized of the times, when they are parti¢olarly to expect it, 
in any, confiderable degree of ftrength ; for,then only it is likely 
to occafion mifchief; the current that prevails at ordinary times 
being, probably; too weak to produce an etrof in the reckoning, 
equal to the difference of parallel between the, fouth part of 
Scilly, and the track in which a commander, prudent in his 
ciel but cab 0 pr of actrrent, would chufe to fail.” 
The original caufe of this current is the prevalence of wefters 








€ 
dy winds in the Atlantic, which impel the waters along the north 
coaft of Spain, and accumulate in the Bay of Bifcay; 
~ whence they are projected along the coaft of France, in a direc, 
tion N. W. by’W. to the welt of Scilly and Ireland, The 
Major affigns ftrong reafons for the exifteace of this current be- 
tween Ufhant and i » in a chart of the tracts of the Hector 
and Atlas, Eaft India thips, in gue and oe es obferva- 








pe arg j a nye due weight) 
a continued in{pection o rt, confequently, ot 
be here inferteds We hall therefore take our leave by abftratt- 
% _ ing the following remarks on the effect of this current.’  ” 

: if, If a thip croffes it obli that is, in an E, by S. or 
more foutherly direction, the will continue much longer in it, 
and of courfe be more affected by it, than if the aso 9 
a i cly. 










































































































































































_ ds indebted to the labours of this eminent geographer, 


Art. X. Democratic Rage, or Louis the Unfortunate, a Tra- 
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266 = Preflon’s Démocratic ‘Rage. —.A Tragedy. 
direly. The fame confequence will happen, if the croffed it 
with light winds. 2dly, Agood obfervationof latitude, at noon, | 
would be thought a fufficient warrant for ing eaftward during 
along night ; yet as it may be pofiible to te in the eurrent 
long enough to be earried from a parallel, whieh may be deemed a 
very fafe one, to that of the rocksot Scilly, it would appear prudent, 
after experiencing a continuance of er wefterly winds in the 
Atlantic, and approaching the Channel with light foutherly winds, 
either to make Ufhant in time of peace, or at all events to keep in - 
the parallel of 48 deg. 45 min. at the higheft. gdly, Ships 
bound to the weftward, from the mouth of the Channel, with 
the wind in the fouth-weft quarter, fhould prefer the larboard- 
tack. 4thly, Major R. approves the dlefign of removing the 
light-houfe of Scilly (if it be not already removed,) to the fouth- 


weft part of the high rocks. gthly, He recommends the fending 
vettcl, 


a with time-keepers on board, to examine the foundings 
between the parallels of Scilly and Ufhant; trom the meridian 
of the Lizard Point as far weft as the moderate depths extend. 
A fet of time keepers, he obferves, will effe€t more in one 
furnmer, in fkillful hands, than all the fcience of Dr. Halley 
could do in the courfe of a long life. 
We cannot conclude without remarking how much the public 
aalibenie 
directed to ufeful difcoveries, by /ea and land. 








. By William Prefton, Efg. 8vo. pp. gt. 1s. 6d. Sterl, 
iller. a 
T HE aughor of this political tragedy certainly had not 
accurately examined on which fide he intended to 
write. In generai, he fuppofes himfelf a very fincere and 
zealous arifiocrat: but, when declaiming in the charaéter 
of Sieves, he extends his views fo undauntedly as almoft, 
we fufpeét, to convert himfelf. Let him fpeak in his own 
behalf: ; . 
_. AG&. TV. Scene Il, 
Eater Xerfaint, with Sieyes, | 
“8 Srevess—’Tis not a time to ponder what were beft; 
» If men were free tochofe, we mutt feleét 
is: Amidtt a choice of ills, and call it wifdom ; 
Such, various métives and difcordant aims 
Divide th’ Affembly, where the jarring atoms 
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And embryon elements of action mix.— 
Ev’a virtuous, wife, and patriotic minds 
Moft ftrangely differ, as the diffrent force 
+ Of birth, profeffion, education, ftudies, 
Habits of Fife, purfuits, and temper lead.— 
It much imports the honeft few to guard 
Each avenue, that, to the public mind, . 
An accefs yields; left knaves and fools obtain 
Supreme and fatal fway.—— : @ 
‘ eae why is this, that nature teems with 
‘Why tow’rs the poifon infe@ting air? . 
Why form the heoded nake, the po ber 
The tyger, the hyena, and Marat ?— 
Marat—an a te of every crime, 
A fummary of noxious properties, : 
Horror and guilt with brand indelible 
ve waked him for their own, with glance oblique, 
owl in hisdowncaft eye, and add a gloom 
To his dark vifage; the tumultuous workings 
Of his volcanic mind, thro’ face and limbs 
Diftorted hideoafly, convulfions fpread,— 
Yet thus diftorted cannot they exprefs 
‘The ftrange obliquities, the wild diftortions 
Of monfter-breeding fancy. “Tis moft firange, 
Thi: miniature of horror ihould poffefs 
The gen’ral confidence, when nature’s tongue 
An ev’ry feature and in ev’ry limb, 
So plainly cries beware.” 
* Sizves.—The voice of reafon 
Again thall reach-our hearts, We then thall mourn: - 
Our wild exceffes, and with hatred view 
The fatal inftraments that urg’d us on 
To drown the civic wreath in royal blood. _ 
1 can prediét the downfall of thefe men 
Whofe word is now a law, whofe frown is death. 
Virtue meantime nor fhrinks, nor quits the bark, 
As of the fate defpairing ; ‘tis her boaft 
And nobleft pride to combat difficulties, 
Ths living song ay atthe Wh aoe 
iving tongues may lavith. We are call’d 
‘To double efforts ; and the lefs our hope 
‘The more our duty, with our beft exertions 
‘To labour for the ftate, the more our praife; 
Succeeding in thofe efforts, and the more 


¢ 








868 Prefton’s Democratic Rages’ A Tragedy. 
Thofe efforts failing, isthe confolation { 
That fhall endear our fall, if heav’nthould deom us — 
To feal with blood our civic piety. — 

‘ Kersarnt.—The ftate is too unwieldy, and too aft 

For democtatic fway ; the huge machine 
Demands a fingle head. ‘The luxury 
Of crowded Paris, and the 
That vie with Paris in odr provinces, dvd 
Hath indifpofed us for the fober forms 
And felt-denials of a common weal, —. . 
‘That needs a grave and hallow’d charaéter, 
Where patriot wifdom, on the folid bafe ” 
Of privatecvirtwes, builds with happy hand : 
The glorious ftru€ture of the public: 
And what are we:that inept Romans ? 
A kipping, danci diffipa cfew, 
With tank of wild ferocious levity. 
\ ¢ Steves. —Thy cenfure is unjut; our nation boafts 
Th’ exalted aims and comprehenfive views 
Of mild philofophy, with lib’ral arms 
Embracing all mankind—the ftatefman’s fkill 
In council and in treaty—fcience led’ 
From the fequetter’d lamp and barten tcils, 
be wed with commerce in proactive ve union 

Ave fheir glad inventions a r peace and war, 


ty the crowd, 
1 jovery eee and : 
Blame a corrupted’court, from age toage 


With bafe examples of enblathing Vict, 
And wild extrava Seay art, 


‘Tainting the ~ re 489 mind 
With aio dota6 canft thou wonder then, 
If yet fome & ftains are found ? the foesof freedom: 
With triumph mark them; and on freedom — 
What want of freedom caus'd. ~~ © 

¢ Kersarnt.—Affert thyfelf.— 
Profound refearch and a yeaa. ba ed 
Are thine ; and wilt thou ftoopt hoe ae 
"That dignify foch things as Roberfpierte? 
Refit with firmnefs the vile populace ;*" ~~ 


pe + ote fencers | 
mild humanity ordain’d to follow | 
The gan of rabble? | 


© Stare) | 








pit ADmatialiear hemes: #8 


‘ wie iat Lee my friend, 


hit guiding ible i con 'd by fate 
With freedom’s caufe. a , 


‘ hay meet defperate is that caufe 

Hf face foppann needs—a worthlefs rabble, 
of luxury, the fpawn 
Of diffipation join’d with fudden famine ! 

« Sinres.—We may not all at once the-habits form 
‘That flow from fteady freedom. _ It will need 
Experience, time, and chief, calamity, 

‘That ftern but ufeful teachers. to reftrain 
Bee wild exub’rance and jmpatient warmth 
public mind, intoxicated now 
wide copious draughts of power; but we thall fee 
Qi ver thle ikainy, Hike Suepeeoel ghtwents 
yet their liberty, like farmptuous 
Giv’n to fome mendicant, refteains and hae pe 
Th’ unpractis’d wearer. ts 
¢ Kersaint.—True, the paft 0; >reffion 
Phe dee senb and it'd though 
cribing free refearc ib’ral t oug a 
A iu ane ha | up a 
be we bak the feaft of reason . 
nd haly interchange of mind with mind 
Wer cn gh and frivolous delights, 
‘The dice, the dance, and vague eae loves 
Were call’din aid to banith rifing th 
That told men they were flaves; and idle on 
ey mirth diffembled drown’d the hated cry 
jealous defpotifm, refoundingever | 
a ae and hollow, tothe fears, 
Frecuae the heart’s warm currents as they flow’d.—~ 
But why fhould Louis expiate the crimes 
He meekly boi Ns faculica, od awd 
v bofe ties, j 
"To wholefome courtfels — 


Pak robs pak: gg herd cetain 
0 reflions 

Fienes shell thei hence the mournful waile 

Of noble bloods Ye rele of 

Oh, Feed tem with hopes 


and ci mac endure, | 
ih hope hy ard to their king 


~ cure mal eal let them anys isady 
te _, To sight themfelves and know nn 
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A fata] fecret for the governor, 7 : 
And for the crowd theinfelves ; for that once knowny” 
Firft they remove their wrongs and grievances, 
‘They next fecure their rights ; but this perform’d, 
Good in itfelf, injurious in the means, 
They reft nothere content, but, fluth’d with conquetts 
From bond-flaves, they commence infalting tyrants, 
And ufe their pow’r with infolence, proportion’d 
To their paft abject ftate. : 

« Kersarnt.—The death of Louis 
Would blot the Gallic fame to lateft times, 
May we not hope by timely oppofition 
To ftem the people’s rage ? Will they not feel 
His peaceful virtues? will they not recall 
His conceflions to the public voice ? 


: Sete ag rey and all attempts are vain. 
To fave his deftin’d life; ruin to us, 

Perdition to our country, waits th’ attempt, 

The crowd demand a victim ; we fhall perifh 

Aftera vain attempt to ftem the torrent 

With him we fkould preferve. We muft retain 

The public confidence, our only hope 

In this conjunéture ; betteryield a while 

‘To wind and tide, and deviate from the courfe 

That brings the veffel to herdeftin’d port, 

‘Than by impatience drive her on the rocks 

Where certain fhipwrecks wait her; better join 

‘The people ev’n in wrong, that we may turn them 
From wrongs yet greater, and their own perdition, 
‘Than by defertion in the fatal hour 
Hazard the lofs of all.’ ‘To guide the people 

We matt not only feem to follow them, 

But yield in part to do fo,” Confidence, 

It by complacence won, and’confidence 

Confirm’d by ufe, - becomes authority. 

¢ Kersarnt.— Miftaken » to rule the populace 
Spa. to their rage! This feral act 

ill fcatter wide the feeds of civil war.— 

And hall this land, the feat of polith’d arts, 
And mild philofophy, and focial joys, 
Become the refidence of brutal rage, 
Devouring anarchy and deadly carnage ?— 

* Stzyzs.—Def hot thus 3—our civic bands fublim’d 
By bright enthufiaftic fire, will brave | | 
Danger, and want, and raging elements, ;" 

: With 
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With daring more than human.——- ? 
¢ Kersarnr.—Surrounded as we are by puiffant fory 
Pp ne laa eA one ; eto ag 
’ ummary and vig’rous tude, 
A brief and ras dees cet council, 
A calm and rapid concert in the field ; 
Such as we may not hope from loud debate, 
Manag’d by theorifts aud demagogues 
In mix’d tumultuous meetings. 
¢ Sizves.—We musk own—-~- 
If ancient maxims are receiv’d on truft, 
That wide extended ftates by monarchy - 
Are beft adminifter’d ; —but fucure times 
Shall fee’th example of our common-weal 
Refute the prejudice, and give an inftance 
Of vigour, fecrecy, and promptitude, 
Surpafling all belief. 2 
« Kersatnt.— I would perferve 
The kingly pow’r as true fapport of freedom 5 
Calm, fober freedom, not licentious rage, 
Verging to tyranny in the worl form. - 
Our Maker tells us that fupremacy 
Should be concenter’d ina narrow fpace, 
And rais’d aloft confpicuous ; thus we fee 
The ruling head furmounts the graceful fabric 
Of man, divinely form’d within itfelf 
_Comprifing and life; imperial fource 
Of thought, volition, reafon, fantafy > * 
Sovereign to fway, and provident to guide. 
Each vital fan@ion, with unqueftion’d pow’ | 
And kingly promptitude, it fends abroad 
Its mighty mandates thro’ th’ obedient limbs. 
¢ Sigy2s.—If thou would’ ft argue from the works ofnature 
They fpeak more ftrongly for a coommon-weal.— 
Nature’s greaf author in his works hath taught us 
‘That elements fhould mix, and adverfe pow’rs 
Temper each other ; in all kinds that breathe 
And live, and ev’n in things unorganiz’d 
Aad lifelefs, various elements combine, 
Earth, waters, air, and fire, to form amafs; 
Nay, elements themfelves that fimple feem, 
_ Are all compounded, and within them hold 
-Difcordant principles ; thus earth combines 
Air, water, fire ;—-and water, earth and air. ; 
Thus, air, agen’tal thief, collects from all things 
Difcondaat 


“ » 





oe ee 


Difcordant particles, and blends them ail” ? 

An one fair tiffue of t t blue ; , 

And from the plunder of creation forms f 

Her curtains thin around this earthly ball.’ [Scene clo/es, 

If Mr. Prefton, ‘while writing this‘ feene, were not, in 
the language of the day, a rank démocrat, we renounce 
all pretenfion to fagacity. Let usnot be mifunderftood 
however. The Poet’s great objeé&t is to imprefs us with 
horror, and to fire us with refentment, on account of the 
King’s execution; the final cohfummation of which is 
intimated, [it could not be reprejented,| in the conclufion 
of the piece ; previoufly to which melancholy cataftrophe, 
we have a truly pathetic fcene--the. parting interview be- 
tween the unfortunate monarch and his family—which is 
certainly well imagined. e a Bere 
Of .the poetry, our readers will. jadge- by the above 

quotation, which is perhaps a’favoutable fpecimen. The 
grammar and* conftruction are fometimes defeétive ‘ but 
beauties of paflion, ‘charatter, language and evén of an 
enlarged and philofophic mind, occafionally prevail. 
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ant. XI. Poems, Lyric and paforal, By Edward Williams, 
Bardd wrth Fraint a Defod Beirdd Ynys Prydain. 12mo. 
2Vols. 10s. Sterl. fewed. Johnfon, &c. . : 
D*¥ Johnfon, with his ufual peculiarity, fomewhere 
-fays of the work of an uneducated writer that, com- 
pared with excellence, it is nothing, but is very well for 
the perfon who wrote it. The poems before us, which 
are the production of a Welfh mafon, deferve amore 
favourable fentence, and will be read with lively intereft 
by all fuch as defire to become acquainted with the long- _— 
hidden {crol!ls of Cymbric verfe. ‘The original piecés are 
not all fo attraétive as thofe which are, tranflated *: but 
they have uniformly the merit of an amiable morality, of 
recurring to no hackpied claffical allufions , for decoration, 
and of prefenting no images but fuchas the obfervation of Na- 
ture in our ownifland(G.B.) may fuggeft. The prefaceand | 
* Some of thefe pieces are tranflations of ancient Welfh poems, 
and fome are rendered into Englifh from the: auther’s. own 
Welth conipofitions. . — ee eee 





appendix 








‘Williams’s sPaeings abs 


appendix contain-information which rematkably confirms 
the account of bardifmpublithed by Mr.Qwen, along with 
the heroic clegies of 

‘ The fair pilgrim, ° ap Gwilym; a poet 
sno has much tena of. poe and boldnets of 


7 


; it brings.to mind the celebrated Norwegian 
Orra-mogre, fo flrangely mif-tranflated in the 


rn 


* ‘The Cranapi fweet Moxa ‘ste 
With poner attendant on her imile, 


‘Tntent on image divine 
* Speeds to cir Dar Davin: shely fhrine ; 


And may forg irene tary si 

Dag aft ho dns “ko 

| ee cine to, thy teat! 
re ck ina ons 


rphans. from thy oe 
parents Proves 
baa pelt i “oe to . Fagan Love. cre 
ORY LD, no 5.thy penile: 
: Was ji ae 10, pity - the Dit 9 
Has ne’er one vm Soe one “eli known; 
‘That Virtue , could. no not call. her wn 5 
Seige thou caus’d.a parent’s pain 
ill quitting now thy. native, Pagid 
Yet, lov age At ope rfues 
And keep rane va Nia 


Yield not cl efi 
But lay thy oat aap 
Oh! tell him that thy ani “ee 


’ (On déath’s cold bed unpitied lies ; 
Murder’d by theey. relentle{s maid, 
And to th’ untimely, grave convey’d, 

“Fey ere he’ sausober’ » with the dead; 
i an lateft breath is fled ; 


+ thes ia Fair 
Conk be tt nee Lover’s masin 


So may the Saint aati beni. 
Boca signer: sesenis bs thoes. 
"Thou foon muyft over: Mz war.go 3 
‘Mey Ty lle ve toby flow, 
little bark: ve 
Swiltorer the-galm pellacid side 
Vou, L 3D Uaruffled 
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- » > -°Unruffled be thy gentle-breaft, ©  * 
: ... » Without one fear to break thy reft, ' 
ill thou are fafely wafted o’er 
. "Fobold Arvonra’s tow’ring fhore. 
_. OF! could I guard thy lovely form 
: ‘- * “Safe through yon defart of the ftorm, _ hadgy 
Where fiercely rage encount’ring gales; ~ 
** And whirlwinds rend th’ affrighted vales’:* : 
Sons of the tempeft, ceafe to blow ; 
Sleep in your cavern’d glens below ; 
Ye ftreams that, with terrificfound; 
Pour from yoar thoufand hills atound’; ~~ © 
Ceafe with rude clamours to difmay 
A gentle Pilgrim on herway.  ’ , 
eace! rude Trarta’ Mawe ; ‘no longer urge 
O’er thy wild ftrand the {weeping furge ; 
Tis Morvip on beach appears, 
She dreads thy w e owns her fears ; | 
O! let the meek repentant maid 
. Securely through thy windings wade. 
Trazetu Byceuwan, check thy dreadful ire s 
And bid thy foamy waves retire ; 
‘ ‘Till trom thy threat’ning dangers freed, 
My charmer trips.the flow’ry mead, 
Thert bid again with fullen roar, 
Thy billows lafls the founding fhore. 
AxserMo, from thy rocky bay, 
Drive each terrific furge away: ™ 
‘Though funk beneath thy billows lie 
® Proud fanes that once affail’d the fky. 
Dath’d by‘thy foam, yon veftal braves 
The dangers of thy burfling waves. 
O! Cyrric, fee my lovely fait 
Confign’d to thy paternal care ; 
Rebuke the raging feas,'and land =~ 
My Monrytp on yon friendly ftrand. 
Dyssrnwnt, tamethy furious tides. 
Fix’d at thy fource in péace abide ; 
She comes—O! greet her with a fmile !— 
‘The charmer of {weet Mona’s Ifle. 
So may thy limpid rills around, 
Purl down their dells with foothing found, 
Sport on thy bofom, and difplay — 
Their cryftal to the glitt’ring = i 
Nor fhrink from Summer’s parching funy 
Nor, chain’d ia ice, forget to run. ~' *? ° 
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So may thy verdant marge along © .5y.5 64) «9 a 
: Mervinia’s Bard iat ‘d fong. pr “e , *4 
_ Dwell on thy bold. majeitic fcene, . 
e Huge hills, vaft woods, and vallies greens 
_* Where revels thy enchanting ftream, =. a. 
«The Lover’s haunt, and Poet's theme, - Sepang 
a ' "Thou, Dyvj, dangerous and | deep,’ | . 
= beds of ooze unruffled fleep ; 
O’er thy Kigecom’ Beever fails 5° 
* “Condé er fafe, ye gentle gales 
Charm’d with her a het over 
; To fam’d Cerepic’s wond’ ring fhore. 
Foamy RHEDIOL, rage no more 
Down thy rocks with echo’d roar ; 
‘ Be filent, Ystwy wy in thy meads, 
Glide foftly through thy peaceful reeds ; 
Nor bid thy deils rude Azron tingy 
But halt at thy maternal mn 
Hide from the ny torrents wild, 
Oy wear, like her'an afped mild ; 
ba her eh fteps clear all your ways; 
O, liften ! ‘tis aLover prays! © . 
Now fafe beneath. Salees fies, 
Where fofter beauties charm her eyes, 
She Tz1v1’s verdant region roves, 
Views flow’ry meads and penfive groves ; 
Ye lovely Phan to Morvip’s heart, 
Warm thoughts of tenderne{s impart, 
Such as in bufy tumults roll, 
q When loves confufion fills the foul. 
| a Her wearied ftep, with awe profound, 
Now treads Mengyra’ s honour’d ground, 
At Davip’s fhrine now, lovely’ maid,’ 
Thy pious orifons are paid ; 
He fees the fecrets of thy breaft, 
One fin, one only ftands confefs’d, 
One heinous guilt, that, ruthlefs, gave 
Thy hopelefs Lover to the grave, 
Thy foften’d bofom now relents, » 
OF all its ap ers Ae sir 
Gives to Remorfe the fervent figh, » 
Sweet Pity’s tear bedews thine eye ; 
Now Love lights up its hailow’d fire, 
Melts all thy heart with chafte defire ; 
Whilft in thy:foul new feelings burn, 
0! Morvip, to thy Bard return; 





One 
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One tender look will cuté his pain” 
Will bid him rife to life again; 

A life like that of Saints above; : . 
Extatic joy, and endlefs love.” . 

The Sonnet entitled ‘ The Power of Innocence’ is 
finely conceived, but fuffers from its galloping artapeftic 
metre: with which, from the practice of our poets, we 
have learned to affociate comic rather than fublime. ideas : 

6 [have felt the rough Noxth, and fierce fangs of the froft, 
On the bed of difeafe by fhatp anguifh been toft ; 
Thefe agoniz’d nerves were once Forribly pain’d, 
When long on my flefi the live embers remain’d 
A torture ftill keener corroded my heart, 

From my love's darling objeéts doom'd fadly to part ; 
All thefe have I felt, bil with patience | bore, | 
And, if Duty commands, I can ftruggle with more 3 
There's a pain ftill feverer, and bear it who can? 
The ftinging reproach of a fenfible man; 

*Tis Jnnocence can, without fhedding one tear; __ 
She can fing in the flames, and triumphantly bear,” 

In a nate to the poem of ‘ Ivor the Liberal,’ we are 
told that Arthur ‘ was no more than the fon of Meirig 
king of Glamorgan; elected to the chief: command of the 
Britihh armies again{t the Saxons ;’ and’ that fach were 
Caffivellaunus,: Cunobelinus, Caraftacus, and others. If 
thefe three perfonages be mentioned by the Welfh’ writers, 





it were well to acquaint us with the etymology and ortho-__ 


graphy of their names, and with the a@tions aicribed to 
them. After all that Milton’s learning has done to throw 
light on the early hiftory of Britain, many gueftionable 
points remain, which it feems poffible to:clear ap; and 
from no fource is fo much addditional information to be 
expected as from the archzologifts of Wales. 

Early in the fecond volume, occurs an ode from the 
(Gododin of Aneurin, who is faid to -havé written in the 
year 1550. It has forme eet and fublimity, but the whole 
imagery is without the flighteft allufion to any peculiar 
religious opinions or rites, and is a war-fong, which might 
as well have been written in.1793 in the ficlds- of Flanders, 
_ as fo long ago in thofe’ of Cattraeth. The Greek and 
Latin writers have cértaitily aftribed to the Druids an 
idolatrous polytheifm :—but all information from domeftic 
fources concurs in affighing to them the pureft — 
? 
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of which laft opinion it is:tome cortoboration, if this ode 
be genuine, that its ftanzas contain no mythological allu- 
fions whatev&. Indeed, none ‘of the old Welth poetry, 
that we have feen, béars*any ftamp of this kind ; and it 
is therefore fo remarkably lefs attraétive and delightful 
than the poetry of déther’ rude nations,—We fubjoin this 
piece ; Sg pe 
‘ War’s ireful havoe' roll’d along; 
Its fury blax’d with rapid flame ;’ 
ere the pyre: are ‘throng, 
jughte r of Exdaf ’ ous name 
Her breaft, more inane driven fnow, 
Feels, residing deep; the deathful blow}. 
'  Aim’d well the Saxo» flung his dart :~ 
Her faithful hetoes weep aroand; 
View Brapweiny breathlefs, on'the ground! 
See the laft blood -ftream from her heart ! 
We madden’d at the -rage-infpiring fight ; 
Her eyes untimely clos’d in Death’s eternal night, 
Fair leadet-of th’ embattled hof, 
Of Barrain’s high-bortn foul poffefi'd 
In youth’s highebloom ‘for ever loft, 
"  Weldreneh with tears thy lovely bréaft: 
Now, ftamping wild, we tear the ground, 
Bid kindled Anger’s ttump refotnd; = 
And meditate th’ avenging bhow 
Burns in the foul refentment’s fire, 
We ruminate refiftlefsire,- 
a ep x ea pe le 
soon the pierein y th’ unerri , 
In fearch of {weet ala explore that Bexon"s heart. 
True, Brapwen, to thy deathilefs name 
We chace thy foes with wrath profound ; 
Fierce as the defolating flamé, , 
When heather’d mountains blaze around. 
Struck with Diftraction’s wild amaze, 
We on thy blood-ftain’d ty gaze, 
Whilft thy great foul afcends the fky ; 
We ae the blade, we grafp the lance ; 
Bid War’s indignant ra vance; 
Thy death demands, pre thoufahds die ; 
They fall, they load th’ obftruted fields of war, 
And Vengeance; true to thee, mounts hes triumphant car. 


QO! Brapwen |i 
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-O! Brapwen! ‘twas awoful day, 
We gave thee to the trophied urn, ei 
Whilft to fupernal realmsof day, . .® 
Bright myriads hail’d thy bleit return, 
Long fhall the glories of thy name 
Stand foremoft on the rolls of Fame, 
The Bard’s high fong for ever grace; - 
* Twas this reliev'd each aching breaft! - 
We, with the foothing thought impreft, ~ 
Kifs’d thy dead lips, our laft embrace: 
Till time expires, a diftant ages fary : 
Thy tale thall roufe to life th’ avenging foul of War. 
Again return illamin’d fkies, - ‘ 
‘Your tafky ye Sonis of Death, refume ! 
Britons! dead Buapwen calls! arife, 
Revenge! revenge! “her haplefs doom! 
With potent mead high fill the horn! 
Bid fongs of death hail up the morn ! 
Loud raife the warrior's ancient lay ! 
*Tis.soon—proclaim the dire event! 
How through fierge ranks on carnage bent, 
Stern Havoc tore his rapid way ; 
‘The Saxons fall, we view their mingled blood 
Stream me rugged brink, and {well the crimfon'd 
0089 eis © 
From toils of death we fought repofe, 
Sleep chain’d us to th’ unfeeling dead ; 
Till, wrap'd in gloom, ‘chill morn arofe, i 
And rous’d us from the gory bed ; 
O’er Cattracth’s field we wander far; 
Trace, anxious trace, the track of war; 
Shrond in cold earth our honour’d flain ; 
Loft in th’ aftanifhment of life, 
We view the dreadtul fcene of ftrife, 

The flaughter’d legions heap the plain. : 
Terrific Monarch of the dreadful place, 
Exulting Horror fhews his heart-benumbing face. 

One peaceful Sun again appears, 

No battle treads the mangled ground ; 
Afar no weeping mother hears 

Of clathing fteelthe dreadful found, 
Yon aged Sire !—his wifhes burn, 
Hoping to fee, with joy, return 

darling fon ; but hopes are vain ;— 

Far, far, he lies depriv’d of breath ; 


i 
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Trod by th’ exultiag heel of death)! >; 


That ftalksa giant o’er the plain :—- . 
- Abhorrittg Nature, ‘ftruck with ‘wild affright, 
Flies from the reeking field, and fhudders at the fight. 
At Madoc’s tent the clarion founds, - 
With rending clangor hurried far ; 
From echoing dells each note rebounds, 
But when return the Sons of War? 
Thou, {prung from dire neceflity, 
Dumb Peace, the defart yields to thee ; 
Owns now thy melancholy fway ; 
Loud founds the trump, ‘alk loud againy— 
What trump can roufe th’ unheeding flain ;— 
What call awake the breathlefs clay ?-—~ 
One, only one, hears the continued blaft, 
And, bleeding, crawls along the flaughter-mantied watfte. 
One tent contains our living few, 
Each in fierce confliét fadly torn ; | 
Uncheer’d we tafte, with anguith view, 
. Sad Vittory’s teplenifh’d horn ; -: 
See traverfing the tract of death, 
With wilder’d look, with panting breath, 
New throngs poffefs’d of wretched tife ; 
What dolefal moans! what piteous cries! * 
Of wailing mothers read the fkies, : 
' Of orphan’d babe, and widow’d wife} 
They tear their locks, and view the trampled hoft; 
Where died their only joys, whete all their hopes are loft, 


Struck dumb,with grief, yon beauteous fair, - 
« Befide het clay-cold lover weeps; 
Sweet maid! thy fighs are fpent in air, 
On death’s eternal bed lie fl 
He wakes no more to blefs thy charms, 
To glad thy foul with circling arms, ; 
With Pove in raptur’d looks confefs’d : 
O! turn away thy wofal eyes, 
‘They drench in vain the cheek that lies 
Unconfcious ‘on thy lovely breaft, 
Thy Batd’s pierc’d heart fore feels thy rankling grief, 
Can mingle tears with thine, but what can yield relief?” 


The Exhortation to Emigrate, from the Welfh of an 


anonymous emigrant, about the time of the. fettlement of 
Pennfylvania, will at this period te read by many with 


kindred feelings. Religious intolerance, the pelicy of 
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tle minds, produces,..as often as itis revived, the fathe de- 
plorable effects. 





‘ The Holiday Prize’ is no unfavourable fpecimen of 
our author’s paftorals. ‘Of the theory of ‘bucolic poetry he 
feems to have a very juft idea, ‘from the various paflages in 
his notes relative ‘to that fubje&t. ‘It is ftrange that, with 
fo rational a diflike to the borrowed forms, recolleéted terms, 
and artificial manners, of Pope’s ruftics, he fhould not have 
given us Welth or-Englith names inftead of Strephon and 
Phillis.; and that he fhoyld not have made his fhepherds fing 
for a wager inflead of ,a; priac. : 

*Twas.ev’ning, benign were the fkies, 

We met whets the maypole was rear’d ; 
And, warm for the Holiday Prize, 

Two fwains inthe contett appear'd 3 
Two thepherds tenown’d on. the plains 

For fkill inthe paftoral fong : 
And thus,, in. delegtable Atrains, 

Were led the gay. carols along. 


SreePHon, 


How fweet o’er the full- flowing bow], 
When gleeful con:panions are mets 
With joy to replenith; the foul, 
And toils of the day to, forget; 
When fogial enjoyment, tunas high, 
. Tale jocund;, or fanciful jeft, 
The frowns of. dull care I defy 
For mirth is at home in my breaft. 

























Corn, 


When twilight grows dim,on the plains, 
*Tis {weet with my Deva to rove, 
Where nightingales warble their fttainsy 
And quiet prevails. in: the grove ; 
All havots of rude mirth I forfakes 
_ Avoiding its clamot.and ftrife ; 
, »But keepevery feeling awake, 
, ‘Fo nobler enjoyments of life. 
\ STRePHoy. 
"The hintfman with merry-ton’d horns 
Bids valleys and mountains refound ; 
Abd early goes out in the morn, a 
‘To chafe the-fleet hare o’er the-grougd : 
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With him through thick woodlands I fly, 
Through dangers, wild rivers, and rocks; 
Whilft mafical hounds, in full cry, 
Run fwift in purfuit of the fox. ~ 


Co Lin. 


More pleas’d with the dangerlefs hour, 
I plant in my garden the rofe ; 
Or mufe in my jeflamine bow’r, 
Where nigh the {weet eglantine blows; 
And, pleas’d with, the blackbird and thruh, 
I walk the green meadows along ; 
Or, under the bloom-cover’d bufh 
I fit and attend to their fong. 





STREPHON. 


i 
In fport of the turf I delight, 
The fwift-running fteeds of the race ; 
‘When holiday gambols invite, 
I ev’ry gay moment embrace ; 
When mirthful at eve on the mead, . 
We lead the gay paftime along, _ 
Through the rounds of its rapture I {peed ; 
The frolic, the dance, and the fong. 


Coin. . 


More ufetully fpending the day, 
My flocks I'll attend on the down; 
Where, fled from all follies away, 
The moments are fweetly my own; 
I pleafures approv’d by the wife 
In fcenes of tranquillity feek ; 
The nobleit enjoy ments arife 
From thoughts that are peaceful and meek. 


STREPHON. 


Through thickets with Curorts I walk; 

1 fondle with Puiuxis the fair ; 
Amywnra can mirthfully talk, 

How charming her fhape and her air ; 
I, chiet of the mufical fwains, 

Could I with to be fetter’d for life ; 


Might cull from the nymphs of our plains 
The faireft of all tor = 
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My Dera, for modefty fam’d, 
For a foul that can folly defpife ; 
My beautiful Dexia that’s nam’d » 
By none but the good and the wife ; 
J lov’d her with paffion unfeign’d, 
For mental endowments aloe ; 
The with of my foul is obtain’d, . 
For wedlock has made her my own, 


38 





The prize was a pipe of renown; 
It came from a region remote ;. 
Its warblings at eve on the down | 
Out-rival’d the nightingale’s notte 
Whilft loud approbation declar’d 
The with of th’ unanimous throng; 
ee was proclaim’d the rewaid 
OLiN’s unparallel’d fong.’, 

The ‘ ode on converting a fword ii\to a pruning hook," 
recited on Primrofe-hill, and the extract from the Triads, 
will gratify the amtiquary. The more: we recover of the 
Cimbric remains, the more probable it tems that the Cim- 
bri once were’ (perhaps before they quitied Afia,) a more 
learned and civilized people than fince they have been 
known to European records. 


On the whole, thefe volumes merit attention, and afford 


much amufement: .but we think that the really ingenious’ 
author would better have confulted the perinanence of his’ 


reputation by fuppreffing a portion of hiseffufions, and by 
making public only his more feleét produdtions. f 
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Art. XII. Mr, Sunivan’s View of Nature. 

[ Article continued from p. 111.) 
N the fecond volume, the author confiders the sopeties of 
the eleétric fluid, and inquires into the fhare whic it has in 
producing the phenomena ef nature; he gives an account of 
the difcoveries concerning the loadftone, and examines the 


theories which havé been advanced relative to it ; and he treats 


of earthquakes and volcanos, of the ral convulfions which | 


have happened in this globe, of the Mofaic hiftory of the deluge, 
and of the grand difcoveries in aftronomy. Of the rich variety 
of valuable materials colleéted on thefe febjects, and of the in- 
genious obfervations that aceompany them, we can oaly = 
oF sae Al — © “* -°~ our 
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our readers to form a very imperfect idea, by laying before thent 
the following extract, (for the length of which we fhall make no 
apology,} on the great and general convulfions which have 
ery 8 wn in nature : 

‘ globe, we thus perceive, at leaft to a certain depth, is 
not-every where folid; but is intermixed with mighty caverns, 
whofe arches fupport the incumbent earth, which in the progrefs 
of time inevitably give way. ‘Theninftanitly rufh in the watersy 
and by filling them, leave a quantity of dry land, which fhortly 
becomes an habitation for terreftrial animals. Thefe, in their turn, 
undergo a fimilar fate. ‘Thus fucceeds revolution to revolution. 
When the maffes of fhells were heaped apon the Alps, then in the 
Bofom of the ocean, there muft have been portions of the earth, 
unqueftionably, dry and inhabited: vegetable and animal 
remains prove it: no ftratum hitherto difcovered, with other 
ftrata upon it, but hasbeen, at one time orother, the furface. 
The fea announces every where, its different fojournments : ' 
and at leaft yields convittion, that all ftrata were not formed at 
the fame period. At whata profound depth are beds ot coal, 
the formation of which muft have been pofterior to the forma. 
tion of the vegetables of which they are compofed, and which - 
vegetables muft have flourifhed on the furface of the earth, of 
on the bottom of the fea. In the country about Namur there 
are coal pits at the depth of two thoufand feet, At Whitehavens 
a vein of coa! runs evena quarter of a mile under the fea. But, 
all ftrata of limeftone, chalks, marbles ; all gypfums, fpars, alae 
bafters, &c. are confeffedly of animal origin: thofe ot coal, and 
of all bituminous foffils, end the mould every where covering the 
furface of the earth and other fubftances, are fuppofed, as we 
have already feen, to have arifenentirely from the deftruction 
of animals and vegetables. 

¢ Fire, and water, have in this manner left the moft indubitable 
marks of their refpective and conjoint ravages on the earth. The 
former, however, has, to’ external appearance, worked only in 
fome parts of the furface ; while the latter, in its cryftallizations, 
has {cattered its’ offspring of granite almoft univerially. Yet, if 
the volcanic theory of bafaltes be well founded, and no doubt the 
arguments in favour of it are convincing, at leaft to me they are 
irteéfragable, a feene of horror is prefented to our view, which 
muft fill ws with aftonifiment; fince on this fyftem it will be 
found, that there is hardly a country on the face of our globe, 
which has ‘not at fome time or other been waited by the fury of © 
fubterranéan fire*. For inftance, independent of thofe we havé 
already mentioned, what innumerable volcanic remains in Afia, in 
the Philippine, in the Molucca, in the Japan, in the Bourbon 


¢ ® Mr. Hamilton,’ | and 
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and in the Sumatra. iflands. In Africa, how prominently they. 
appear. Teneriffe, which, according to Heberden is 15396: 
feet above the level of the fea, or nearly three miles. Madeira, 
St. Helena, the Azores, Johanna, and the Comoroiflands, &c« 
hefides what may, be-yet undifcovéred in the interior parts of the 
continent.. In America, particularly the Southern America, 
what a voleanic chain! the grandeft that exiits in nature, with: 
Cotopaxi for its principal link.. How interefting would a volcanic, 
map ot the two, hemifpheres be ! What a world it would thew 
us ! If again thofe apparent veftiges of marine produétions, which 
are obferved indifcriminately fcattered through the earth at all 
depths below its furface, and on the fummit of its higheft moun- 
tains, be efteemed . fufficient proofs of the prefence of the ocean! 
in thofe places, a feene no lefs wild: and uncommon than the 
former rifes before our imagination ; in which the produéts of the 
Equator and the poles appear to be jumbled together, in a manner: 
incapable of being explained by any of the known analogies of: 
nature, ; 

-§ The immenfe quantities of petrified fea bodies, found in fo 
many different \places and fituations, are afluredly inftances fuf- 
ficient to prove, that they could not have been tranfported and 
depofited in thofe fituations by the waters of any one general 
fubmerfion ; for the greater part of them, inftead of being found, 
in the bowels of the earth, and in folid. marble at. the depth of | 
fevener eight hundred feet, mutt have remained on the furtacet. , 
Another poof is, that the bones, horus, claws. &c. of land 
vanimals, are feldom. found in a petrified fate, and are rarel 
incorporated in .marl or other hard ftones ; whereas, if thefe , 
effects had been produced by a deluge, the remains of land animals 
would have been found in marls, as_ well as thofe ot fithes.. Let 
us look into the excavations that have been formed by nature or, 
by art. From the loweft. valley whence we can defcend, we 
find prodigious heaps of marine bodies at. immenfe depths, either. 
in quarries of calcareous ftone, in foffils, &c. and we find them . 
alfo in the towering {trata of mountains ; in the mid regions of 
continents as well as in,iflands; trom the-fummits even of the 
Alps, to fome hundreds of feet below, the level of , Amfter- ; 
dam, . 

‘ The ftrata in which many foffils are thus found, prove them, 

I muft believe, to be of an antediluvian periody—a period beyond 

the records ot men, and attended with {uch circumftances that we » 
might not unreafonably conceive fome calamitous event had de- 
ftroyed the greateft part of animal life from the face of they. 
earth, and configned to oblivion a caufe, the record of which mui. 7 
otherwife have been tranfmitted from pofterity to pofterity, to the 
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‘wery end of time*. Thefe foffil phenomena, indeeéd, afford a 


a fufficiency of examples to incline philofophers to. the — 
that the earth has wadeoguiae commotions abttracted from adeluge, 


and that thofe commotions might have deftroyed its inhabitants 
partially, ifnot generally. But had the fea little by little got 
over the face ofthe earth; had it coverd and proportionably une 
covered the plains and the loftieft mountains ; we fhould in fach 
cafe, with the fpoils of thatelement, every where find innumera- 
ble vettiges of the habitations ofmen. We fhould every where 
fee monuments varied according to countrivs, and thewing as 
many different characters as there have been revolutions in the 
immenfe duration of eternity. But there are no fuch traces to be 
difcovered. Inevery corner we fea marks of the dwelling of the 
fea, but none of thofe fubmerged monuments, which ought to be 
met with. The earth, then, muft repeatedly have burft, andthe 
waters have rufhed intothe chafms, and clofed the fcene of exift- 
ence. 

‘ The petrifactions which are thus found in a foffil ftate are 
various. Itis worth, however, obferving that thofe of fhells, 
are found on, or neareft to the earth ; thofe of fith, deeper; and 
thofe of wood deepeftt, That organic fubftances are moft 
commonly found in ftrata of marl, chalk, limeftone, or ‘clay ; 
feldom in fandftone ; ftill more rarely in gypfum ; but, never in 
gneifs,. granite, bafalres, or fchoerl; but that they fometimes oc- 
cur in pyrites, and ores of iron, copper, and filver, and that they 
ate found where their originals could not have exifted. ‘The 
calcareous petrefactions confit of calcareous ftones, in the form 
of animal or vegetable fubftances ; the former are called zoophy- 
tes ; the latter. phytholites. The moft remakable of the former 
are, firft, thofe of the coral clafs, of a ramified and tubular form, 
as coral, madrepores, millepores, aftroizes, Secondly, thole 
of the clafs as tetetins as belemnites, which are» of 
aconic or cylindrical form; afteriz and entrochi, which have a 
ftarty appearance. And, thirdly, thofe of the teftacecus clafs, 
as nautilites, ammonites, @chini, &c. | 
. © Stony, mineral, and ftalactical concretions may be found in 
caverns, where, by affinity, and che different laws of attraétion 
obfervable in heterogeneous bodies, the air may difpel the fluid 
vehicle, and thuscomplete the confolidaton. Agglutination may 
alfo be produced from the {perm of thell fifh, and fea animalcula, 





which, opegating on certain heterogencous bodies wil! unite them 
iotoa firm mafs. By this procefs, certain foft land, which is of- 


ten undermistd by the fea, will, as we have before obferved, 
ae 


baie or Antiguity of the earth.’ ‘+ Kirwarn,’ 
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become rock. Buty fays Mr. Douglas*, the induration of bones 
and tkeletons, &c. cannot be performed in fo fmall a period of times 
‘Theie remains were ceftainly of the antediluvian world. Stalace 
tical matter, and fome minerals, may be produced under human 
obfervation; but, has the operation of indurated chalk, flint, &c, 
ever been noticed in its progrefs, or its induration fatisfactorily 
accounted for? | 
_€ There was much ground, indeed, at one time, for this quef. 
tion : for, though the Scripture declares, that ail the foundations 
ot the great deep were broken up, yet we have no authority to 
conclude-that this convulfion was in its efleéts equal to thofe which 
have produced the foffil phenomena, that are found in the bowels 
of the earth, in all quarters of the globe. ‘This doubticfs, would, 
have procured effects fimilar to thofe which are found to attend 
circumftances defcriptive of fimilar connections ; fuch as the flrata 
of foffil bones, found on the coafts of Hiiriaand Dalmatia, in the 
iflands of Cherfo and Ofero, in the ifland of Cyprus, in moft of 
the iflands of the Aigeian feay and thé rock of Gibraltar; ‘which 
imply the moft convincing proof of an alluvian, by the diflocation 
fraéture of the boness and here and there fmall {pecimens of 
fhell fith emboffed in the mafs ; whereas; all the large fpoils of 
marine animals are never found with them. Moteover, ‘the pros 
duce of refpective climes foimbeddeds ought to have been found 
approximate to the {pot, where the convulfion fo happened. Butg 
whence the exotic foffils that have been difcovered ? 
¢ In North and South America, in Rufliaand Germany, fofiil 
tufks and bones, of a very large fize, have frequently been found. 
According to tradition, thefe were reported tobe the tufks and 
bones of the mammouthy, an animal, which, if it ever exified,; is no 
longer known as an inhabitant of any part of our globe. Mr. Pen« 
nant, indeed, thinks that it ftill exifts in fome of thofe remote 
= of the vaft new continent, not yet penetrated by Europeans. 
veral eminent naturalifts.of late years, as Sir Hans Sloanes 
Gmelin, Daubenton, .and Buffon, are of opinion that thefe prodie 
gious bones and tufks are really the bones and tufks of elephants ; 
and many modern philofophers have held the mammouth to be as 
fabulous, as the centaur. But the two celebrated Do¢tors Hunter 
have proved, by the diflimilitude of thefe foffils with the bones and 
tufks of the elephant, but more particularly from the fhape of the 
grinders, sehieh clearly appear to be thofe of a carniverous animals 
or at leaft of an animal of the mixed kind, being furnified with a 
double row of high and conic procefies, as if intended to mafticates 
not to grind the food ; and the enamel making 2cruft on the 
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de onlyof the teeth),as in a haman grinder ¢ that 
—- different from the elephant : the ae being ten 
known not to be carniverous, but to be of the graminivorgus: 
kind, both from the form of its grinders, and by its never tating 
animal food. Others again have {uppofed thefe foflil bones to 
belong to the hippopotamus ; but, there are many reafons againfly 
fuch a fuppofition, The hippopotamus is even much {mallet ¢ 
the elephant, and has fuch remarkable fhort legs, that his belly. 
defcends within three or four inches of the ground. ‘The fo 
thigh bones of the mammouth, on the contrary, are evidently, 
the thigh bones of fome amazingly large animal, ‘There are fome 
of them nearly four feet in length: and they confequently arey 
‘with pretty {trong arguments, proved by Dr. Hunter not to be- 
long to the elephant, or the hippopotamus, 

‘ Thefe fofiil remains, then, would lead one to conjeCtures 
that the animals they belonged to were of arace, which, from 
fome cafually, is now extinct, The wifdom of God may have 
made other kinds of things before this prefent face of being be 
and may make other kinds of things after this face of bein 
be no more. But the unknown exiftence of the pale is al. 
that we can argue from, ‘The principal property of nature, is to- 
be always confiftent with herfelf. Gravelly and fandy foils, 
which often abound with the vitriolic acid, willin a thort {pace 
of time, confume or decompofe animal fubitances; whereas 
chalky and marly foil, not having the acid quality in any like. 
proportion, will preferve bones, wnen fecure from the filtration. 
of water, to any length of time. . Yet, a petrified human body 
was found in 1722, which lay buried above fifty years in the. 
copper mines of Falham in Dalecariia, according to Linnzus, 
Now this is a recent faét, which furnifhes an undeniable proot 
that petrifications have beea produced within thefe laft hundred 
years ; and hence no very conclufive argument can be deduced. 
from the petrification of animal fubftances,.in fayour of ante- 
diluvian phenomena, The more convincing criteria are thofe 
we have already touched upon. ‘Ihe evidence is clear, that the 
fea and land change place, not only from the effects of general 
and ftated periodical laws, but from a variety of revolutions dec- 
cafioned by particular and accidental caufes. ‘Thus the furface 
of the earth, which we look upon as the moft permanent of al] 
things fubjected, like the reftot nature, to perpetual vicifli- 
tudes.’ 

The temaining volumes will be noticed ina future article. 
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Arr. XIII. Fontainville Foreft, a Play, in five a€ts, (founded 
on the Romance of the Foreft,) as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. By James Boaden, of the Honour- 
able Society of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 13, 6d. Sterl. 
Hookham and Co. 

H E author of this piece, who in numerous inftances has 

fhewn a propenfity to make innovations both in idiom and 
conftruction of pa dm has thought proper to call it a play; 
though, in its cataftrophe, it is not lefs tragical than numerous 
other pieces that have borne the name of ae a He has departed, 
idee’. from the received rules of criticifm, and might perhaps 
riot think it proper to affume a title that has been beftuwed on 
the higheft efforts of genius. Two of the unities, time and 
action, he totally difregards; and, were any great end to be 

Obtained by the neglect, we fhould, to fay the leaft, think it 

rear :—but this we cannot in the prefent inftance difcover, 

e fable, inftead of rifing regularly, each part out of the other, 
fo as to produce an interefting whole, is ftrangely confufed, makes 
unintelligible leaps, and then is arrefted to relate what fhould have 
been known long before, in order to produce its ‘due effe@. 
Were it not taken from a popular novel, the incidents of which 
arein the memory of moft people, it would be even more obfcuré 
than itis, The author, however, has ftepped beyond his original, 
in one daring inftance. He has introduced a ghoft; a Being at 
prefent very improper for tragedy, for it is rather calculated to 
excite laughter and contempt than terror. 

Neither is the poetry more fatisfa¢tory than the plot. Mixed 
metaphors, ftilted fentiments, and idioms that are not Englith, 
frequently occur. From numerous inftances, we will feleét a few 
—(p. 9.) 

‘ Fibs: Will [Should] you know the villain’s face again 
my lord? 

% Marquis. Certain! [Certainly ]— 

(p. 13) ‘ Drawn the /o./eeming veil of happinefs 
From faces, /olitude faw wrung with anguifh.’— 

(p. 14-) * Lamotte. How look’d he? 

' Adeline. Little like an emiflary 

Bent to entrap us, but fome friendly gue 

Eager to bring us comfort.’— 

(p- 19+) * expofe it [my life] to all hazards ; 

None will I fhrink from you may poiwt me to’ 

(p. 28.) « A ftream of blood «we//'d from his‘wounded fide, 

And fill’d the chamber——groans then /mote my ear’ — 

(p. 30.) Be frm [firmly] my advocate’—— 

{p- 34 * When next / meet her, «we mutt wear a face 

” Ot 
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~ foberep meaning. Do you lead ber think; _ 

©» What pafs’d was a the froth of gallantry’—— 

(ps 36.) * Were my laft sbrob of lite to fit away’-—— 

{p- 33.) —— I thall fet out 


vt Paris on affairs comern us nearly’ —— 





(p. 55+) © She is now she rancour of my peace’ — 

, (p 38) * Your vacant eye rails 5A / cheated fenfe.’ 

We have cited but few of the anomalies, which are fo numet- 
ous that they occur in almoft every page. We own it to be out 
fincere with without any appearance of feverity, to reprefs and 
banith that affectation and depravity of tafte which fo frequently 
offend in the poetry of the prefent day. 
‘We cannot concludé without mentioning that the author has 
joerc te the moral of his play. His heroine thus delivess 

elf’: 
|p. Bie ‘ Adeline. Amazement wraps my fenfes! Gracious 
£ od, : 


- In awful forrow 1 adore thy juftice ! 

. Protector of the orphans O direct me! : 
_ And lead the child, miraculoufly fav’d, ; 

‘To pull down vengeance on her father’s murd’rer.’ : 

' We thonld ourfelves be guilty, were we not to pronounce this 
to be moft pernicious doctrine; the offspring of barbarous 
ages, which evety write Si, es. a chriftian writer, should 
make it his duty to det@t and expofe, inftead of propagating 
3t. ~ 
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Arr. XIV. The Life of ¥. P: Brifits Deputy from Eure and Loire, 
"to the National Lomvinee. Written b Pavatse?. Tranflated 
P Rovere 8v0. 2s. oe ia ee 
; isevery appearance of authenticity in this - 
T phical tract. M. ‘Briffor was a man of cashdentetccalaars, 
which were particularly manifefted in his litarary performances. 
His natural turn feems to have led him chiefly to political difqui- 
fitions ; on which fubje€t he had formed vaft ideas: but he was 
pethaps, better fitted for fpeculative tefearches, than for the ac- 
tive and prompt execution of great and hazardous defigns. Ina 
wrord, he appears to have been better read in books that in men ; 
and this might give the more daring and lefs liberal-minded 
Jacobins an advantage over him ; which as he would never join 
sw finally effected his ruin, and conduéted him to the heat. 
OG. — . 

M. Briffot’s account cf his life, his writings, and his public 
conduct, is very interefting, and full ot information with refpest 
to the views of the different parties to which the French revolution 

Vou, I, 3 F gave. 
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gave birth: but according to.this narrative, the greateft obfttudti- 
on that he hadto encounterin his grand career, asapublic many 
arofe fromhis being pofitfied of 100 mwch honetty. . bhis poflibly 
was really his cafe ; and this alone in that country and in shefe 
times, might be quite {ufficient to work his dettruction.—A print 
of M. Briffotis given in this daf# ot his many publications, 


























Aart. XV. Letters and Effays, Moral and Mifcellanecus. By 

Mare*Hays. 8vo. pp. 260. 58. Sterl, Boards. Knott. 

TG VERY amateur is not an artift. The fair writer of 

thefée letters appears to be a great admirer of metaphy- 
fical and theological queftions ; and has certainly the me- 
rit of having exercifed her intelleCtual faculties with freee 
dom, on important fubje¢ts not commonly ftudied by wo- 
men i—but, ia thofe parts of this volume which ‘touch on 
thefe fubjeéts, particularly materialifm and neceffity, the 
obfervations are flight and general; fuchas will fcarcely 
afford the inquirer after truth much information or fatisfac- 
tion. They are, indhort, nothing more than a faint echo 
from the Prieftleyan fchool, in which Mifs Hays appcars 
tobe a devoted difciple.—She is more fuccefsful in the field 
of polite literature, Several domeftic tales are related, in 
the courfe of thefe Jetters, which Will be read by young 
perions with pleafure, and which are adapted to awaken in 
juvenile minds a defire of mental improvement, to imprefs 
them with a fenfe of the value of religious principles, atid 
at the fame time to encovrage in them the chaftifed and re- 
gulated exercife of the fancy and attections. 

Asa fuba!tern to Milfs Wolttonecraft, the fair writer af- 

ferts the independance and dignity of her fex, in the fel- 
dowing {pirited apoftrophe : : 
_ €dLovers of truti:! be not partial in your refearches.. Men of 
fenfe and fciesce ! remember, by degrading our underftandings, 
you incapacitate us for knowing 5 our value, and make coxcombs 
take place of you in our efteem. ‘The ignorant and the vulgar 
prove.their cunning by levelling principles; but you! how impo- 
-litic to. throw a ver. over our x ba that we may not diftinguifh 
the radiance that furrounds you! 

‘ Objections are alfo made againft the vindication of our rights, 
-ander the pretence, that by enlarging and ennobling our minds, 
we thal! be undomefticated, and unfitted, (1 fuppofe is meant) for 
-meére houfehold drudges, » With the excellent Dr, Prieftley, I re- 
“peat this is a fordid ad debafing prejudice,” of the ape of 
which 
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which I have been convinced beth front experience and obfervas 
tion. Numberlefs women have 1 knowmwhole ftudies (incapable 
of the “ epicurifm of reafon and religion’) have been confined 
to Mrs. Glafie’s Art of Cookery, ani whofe whole time hasbeen 
fpent in the kitchen, altercating with and changing cf fervants, 
provokiag them to difhonefty by mean cautions, and narrow. dif- 
truit; and immerfed in unneceffary and dirty drudgeryy have 
ruined their health, {poilt their tempers, neglected their perfons; 
laid wafte their minds, and facrificed their friends; and after all 
thefe expenfive forfeitures, have never attained the end ; but have 
(to ufe a feminine phrafe) muddled away their time and money 
in the diforderly management of hands without a head; been 
cheated by their dependents, becaufe, neither feeling refpect or 
attachment, they have gloried in outwitting them; and their 
acquaintance, turning with difguit from their expenfive and la- 
boured treats, have fighed for the plain difh, the cordial and ho 
itable manners, “ the feaft of teafon and the flow of fouls.”* 
Sontraft with this the following piéture from Fitzofborne’s 
charming Letters, “* Her refined fenfe, and extenfive knowledge 
have not raifed her above the neceffary acquifitions of temale 
{cience ; they have only taught her. tv Pf that part of her cha- 
facter with higher grace and dignity. She enters into all the dos 
meflic duties of her ftation with the mof confummate fkill and 
derice ; her economical deportment is calm and fleady; and 
e prefides over her famil like the intelligence of fome planeta. 
By orb, conducting it in all its proper dire¢uons withouc violence, 
@r difturbed effort,” 
~* But the vindicator of female rights is thought by fome faga- 
cious married men, to be incompetent to form any juft opinion of 
the cares and duties of the conjugal itate, from never having ene 
tered the matrimonial liits, becaufe perhaps fhe has not met with 
the man Who knows how properly to value her, or having met, 
tay, alas! have loft. Wonderful free-mafonry this! and. pidi- 
¢ulous as wondertul. ‘To be {ure thofe who are eagerly engaged 
in plays with all their felf-intereft up in arms, are much better 
ie ges of the game than the cool impartial looker on; and a 
eit-India nter mult vaderftand the juftice of the Slave, 
Trade far better than an Englifh Houfe of Commons, to fey 
nothing of the very fuperior and extraordinary political: wii- 
dom neceffarily belon; ing to the office of Prime Minifter,-of 
which the profane vulgar can form no idea! What nonfenfe 
this! Does it need a ‘ferious refatation? From fuch notions 
(moft devoutly I repeat a part of the liturgy) good Lord deliver 
us.” ) , ; 
_ Four fmall poetical pieces clofe the volume, which ape 
pear to have been the firft trembling excurfions of an un- 
. fledged 
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fledged mufe: They are written with eafe and feeling, 
but they do not afford us great encouragement to ex~ 
pect, in future, any very elevated flights into the region of 





Art. XVI. Reafons for National Penitences recommended for the 

Faft appointed Feb. 28, 1794. 8vo._1s. Stes], Robinions. 

H ESE Reasons are the fruit of an enlightened and ele. 

gant mind, and are exprefied with age orce and beauty 
of language. Among other remarks on the appointment of the 
faft, and the end of this inftitution, the writer obferves that, ¢ if 
swe imagine that we ought to enter our churches, to pour ovutour 
fpeen and exprefs our malice to our enemies, and to mingles ex. 
ecrations againft shez: with our Pada for ourfelwes, we have 
gtoisly mifunderitood its er ¢ and its principles, —* When 
‘we approach the altar of peace with our arms ftreamin 
with blood, and, our hearts fwelling with meditations o 
ftill more complete and bloody vengeance, we are only difplaying 
to the world a difgufting alliance of the fierceft barbarity with the 
moft abjeét fuperftition. 

In the prefent war he confiders us as contending againft Nature 
herfeif; and hence his opinion of our political fituation is 
replete with the moft gloomy forebodings -—As a reply to which, 
we would repeat the words of the late Bifhop of St. Afaph, in 
his intended fpeech at tt+ commencement of the American war 
sé We are inclined to believe and hope the beft of Englith liberty ; 
fhe may have a fickly countenance, but, we truit, a firm con. 
ftitution.” : 

Writers on both fides have fhewn no moderation in their tears. 
This party believes the conftituticn to be in the extremeft danger 
from French principles and French menaces; and that, from 
fome fevetities practiced at home, not altogether. compatibie 
perhaps with the fpirit ofa free government. 

Gur comfort is that the prediction of political feers obtain,” at 
moft, but a partial fulfillment. , 





Agr. XVII, 4 Sermon, Preached before the Lords Spiritual end. 
"Temporal in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Weftminfter. 
By Charles Lord Bifhop of Norwich. 4to. 1s, Sgerl. Faul. 
der. 
T HIS difcourfe reprefents the defence of our religion to be 
the principal objeét of the war; and, left the means fhould 
be thought ill adapted to the end, it inftreéts us that, in former 
times, the worfhip of the one true God has Speake se the iffue 
efabattle, What has been may be again, Hence our panied 
: accefs 
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fuccefs in the prefent bloody conteft with France ; which the R. 
R.., Preacher endeavours to jotify on the ground thatthe political 
and mythological fyfiem of the French are connected together. 
We fhali not controvert pofitions thus promulgated from autho- 
rity ; yet we muft freely acknowledge that to 

. « Rend with tremendous founds our earsafunder, 

With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbufs, and thunder,” 
appears to us a ftrange way of elucidating truth, and of promoting 
yp pure faith of the gofpel. Mohammed has often beer con- 
demned by Chriftian Sivines for propagatin his religion by the 
{word : but according to the fathionable doctrines of the prefent 
day, could he have been much to blame ? 
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Art. XVIII, Proceedizgs of the Saciety of United ‘Trifbmen of 

Dablin. 12m0. pp. 241. 75 Cents. Bourdu. Stephens. Phila- 
_ * delphia. 

lf , at the creatiof of the world, the events of time had 

been unfolded to a fenticnt being, and he had been per- 

mitted by the beneficent Author of nature to chufe the pe- 
riod of his terreftial exiftence, the prefent great xra of 
reform—when governments are falling in different quar- 
ters; when the events of ages are heaped up in a. fingle 
year; when Man, delivered: from ariftocratic oppreffion, 
from the degrading operation of fervitude, from the tyran- 
ny of pricfts and kings, is about to become virtuous and 
happy—is that which he would have fixed on in preference 
to any that are paft. | 

In thefe ftupendous events, the Society of United Irifh-. 
men has borne no ufelefs or undiftinguifhed part. Its 
avowed principles and views may, in fome meafure, be 
colle&ted from the following extract of an addrefs to the 
Scottifh Delegates for promoting reform ; and we recollect 
the prefenting this to have been one of the chief charges 
preferred againft Mr. Muir on his profecution. 
. § Look now we pray you upon IneLawp.)Long was this un- 
fortunate ifland the prey of prejudiced factions and ferocious par- 
ties. The rights or rather duties.of conqueft were dreadtully 
abufed, and the Catholic religion was made the perpetual pretext 
for fubjeting the fate by annihilating the citizen, and deftroying 
not the religious perfuafion but the man; not popery but the 

- It was not till very lately that the part of the nation 

which is traly colonial, reflected that though their anceftors had, 
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been victorious, they themfelves were now included in the genes 
ral fubjection ; fubduing only to be fubdeed, and trampled vpon 
by Britain asa fervile dependency. When therefore the Protefte 
ants began to fuffer what the Catholics had fuffered and were 
fuffeting ; when from ferving as the inftruments they were made 
themfelves the objects of foreign domination, then they became 
confcious they had a country; and then they felt—an Ireland. 
refifted Britifh dominion, renounced colonial fubferviency,' 

and following the example of a Catholic Parliament juft a century 
Before, they afferted the exclufive jurifdiétion and legiflativé 
ney of this Ifland. A fudden light from America fhone’ 
through our prifon. Our Volunteers arofes The chains fel? 
from our hands. We followed Grattan, the angel of our deli-« 
verance, and in 1782 Irelatd ceafed to be a province and became 
anation. But, with reafon fhould we defpife and renounce thie 
Revolution as merely a tranfient burit through a bad habit; the 
fudden grafp-of neceffity, in defpair, from tyranny in diftrefs, 
did we not believe that the Revolution is ftill in rain: that it ia 
lefs thie’fingle and fhining a&t of 82, than a feries of national ime 
ments which that at ufhers in and announces; that it is one 


the herald of liberty and glory, of Catholic emancipation, ast 
well as Proteftant independence ; that, in fhort, this Revolutior 
indicates new principles, fore-runs new pra¢tice, and lays aioun« 
dation for advancing the whole people higher in the fcale of beings 
and diffufing equal and permanent happinefs. 
“8 Britith fepremacy. changed its afpeét, but its effence remained? 
fame. Firft it was force, and*on the event of the late Revoe 


ution, it became influence; dire hoftility fhifted into fyftema- 
‘gic corruption, ‘filently drawing off the virtue and vigour of the’ 
ifland, without fhock or explo#on—Corruption that glides into 
every place, tempts every ‘perfon, taints every principle, infects 
the political mind through all its relations and dependencies: f% 
regardlefs-of public character as to fet the higheft honours to faleg 
and to-purchafe Boroughs with the price of fuch proftitution; fo 
regardiels of private morality, as to legalize the licentioufnefs 
of the-loweft and moft permicious gambling, and to extract @ 
Calamitous revenue from the infatuation and intoxication of the 

e, wa 2 

se The Proteftant# of Ireland were now fénfible that nothin 
could counteract this plan of debilitating policy, but a radical 
. seform in’ the Houfe of the People, and that without fuch reform 
the Revolution itfelf was nominal and delufive. The wheel’ 
mércly turned round, but it did not move yard, and that they 
wete asdiftant as ever trom the goal. They refolyed—they cone 
vened—they met with arms—they met without them—they pe’ 
titioned, - But all-in vain—for; they were bat a portion of thé 

- people.—. 
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people.—Then they looked around and beheld their Catholic 
countrymen. Three millions—we repeat it—three millions tax- 
ed without being reprefented, bound Ciaran which they had 
not given confent, and politically dead in their native lands The 
apathy of the Catholic mind changed into fympathy, and that 
begot an energy of fentiment and action, . They had eyes and 
they read. ey had. ears and they liftened. They had hearts 
pret ¢ they felt.——-They faid «“ Give us our rights as you va» 
Jue yonrown, Give usa fhare of civil and political liberty, the 
elective franchife, and the trial by jury. Treat us as meny and 
we fhall treat you as brothers. Is taxation withour reprefentation 
@ grievance to three millions acrofs the Atlantic, and no grievance 
to three miljions at your doors? Throw down that pale of per 
fecution which till keeps up civil war in Ireland, and make us 
pne people. We fhall then ftand fupporting and fupparteds in the 
affertion of that liberty which is due to all, and which all fhould 
uRite to attain.’ r ; 

‘ It was juft—and immediately a principle of adhefion took 
place, for the firit time, among the inhabitants of Ireland» All 
Seligious perfuafions found in a political union their common duty 
and their commen-falvation. In ‘this Society and its affliated foe 
cieties, the Catholic and Prefbyterian are at this inftant holding 
out their hands and opening their hearis to each other, agreeing 
in principles, concurring in practice. We unite for immediates 
ample and fubitantial jaftice to the Catholics, and when that is 
attained,.a combined exertion for a reform in Parliament is the 
condition of our compact, and the feal of our union, 

‘ Britith fupremacy takes alarm. ‘The haughty monopolifisof 
national power and common right, who crouch abread, to domie 
neer at home, now look with more furprife and lefs contempt on 
this « befotted”’ people. A new artifice is adopted, and thas 
reitiefs. domination which, at firt ruled as open war, by the 
Jength of the {word; then, as.covert corruption, by the 
of the poifon; now affumes the ftyle and ttle of Proteftant. 
cendancy; calls down the name of Heaven to fow difcord om 
earth; to role by anarchy; to, keep op diftruft and antipathy 
among patties, among uafions, among families, nay to make 
the pailions of the individuals ftruggle, like Cain and Abel. in 
the very home of the heart, and to convert every little paltry ne- 
ceffity that accident, indolence, or extravagance bring upon a 
may intoa pander for the purchafe of his honcity and the murder 
of his reputation, . 4 ~ : 

We will not be the dupes of fnch ignoble artifices. We fee 
this fcheme of,ftrengthening political perfecution and ftate ine 
quifition, by a freth infufion of religious fanaticifm—but we will _ 
unite and we will be Free. Univerfal Emancipation with Repre- 


fentative 
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fentative Lepiflatare is the polar principle which guides our Society 
and ‘fhall wie shinagh ai the pails of factions and fluétua- 
tions of parties. It is not upon a coalition of oppofition with 
miniftry that we depend, but upon a coalition of Lrifhmen with 
Trifhmen, and in that coalition alone we find an objeét worthy of 
xeform,* and at the fame time the ftrength and finew both to at- 
tain and. fecure it. 1: is not upon external citcumftances, upon 
the pledge of man or minifter, we depend, but vpon the inters 
nal energy of the Irifh Nation. We will not bay or borrow li- 
berty from America or from France, but manutature it ourfelvesy 
and work it up with thofe materials which the hearts of lrifhmen 
furnifh them with at home. We do not worfhip the British, far 
lefsthe Lrifh conftitution, as fent down from heaven, but we con- 
fider it as human workmanfhip, which man has made and man 
can mend,* An unciterable conftitution, whatever may ‘be its nae 
ture, mult be defpotifm. It is not the conflitution but the people 
that ought tosbe inviolable, and it is time to. te ize and reno 
wate the rights of the Englifh, Scotch, and the Irith Nations.— 
Rights which can neither be bought nor fold, gtanted by charters 
or foreftalled by monopoly, but which nature di€tates as the birth- 
sight of all, and which it is the befinefs of the Conflitution to 
deiine, to enforce and ro eftablith. If Government has a fincere 
yegard for the fafety of the conftitution, let them coincide with 
the people in the fpeedy reform of abufes, and not by an obfti- 
uate adherence to them drive that people into Republicanifm. 

«. © We have told ycu what our fituation was, what it is, what it 
ought to be: our end, a National Legiflatere ; our means, an 
union of the whole people. Let this union extend throughout 
the Empire. Let all unite forall, or each man foffer for all. In 
each:country let the people aflemble in peaceful and conftirutional 
_ convention. Let delegates from cach country digeft a plan of 
reform, beft adapted to the fitvation and cireumftances of their 
vefpeciive nations, and let the Legiflatures be petitioned at once 
bythe urgent and unanimous voice of England, Scotland, and 


© ¢ You have our ideas. Anfwer us, and that quickly... This 
is aot atime to procraftinate, Your illuftrions Fletcher has faid, 
that the liberties of a people are not to be fecured, without pafl- 
ing through great difliculties, and no toil or Jabours enght to be 
declined to preferve a nation frpm flavery, He {poke well : and we 
add, that it is incumbent on ¢very nation that enters into a con- 
fi& for freedom, to remember that it’s cn th@iévent (However 
abfardly)-dépends the eftimation of publié cpinig’; honour and 
immortality, if forcunate ;' if otherwife, -intamys oblivion. 
Let this check the refhnefs that ruthes unadvifédly into the com- 
saittal of nations] charnéter, or if that be alrcady made, let the 
‘ fame 
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time. confideration impel us to advance with ative not paflive 
rfeverance, with manly confidence and calm determination; 

miling with equal fcorn at the blufter of official arrogance, amt 

the whifper of private malevolences until we have planted the 

es of Freedom on the fummit, and are at once victorious and 
ure. 

The reader, it has been obferved, may, from this quo» 
tation, in fome meafure, underftand the avowed principles 
and views of the fociety: but the enemies to reform in 
Ireland, and of the French revolution, have charged its 
members with having planned a feparation of their coun~ 
try from the crown of England, defigning to ereéct a Re- 

ublic fimilar to that which now exifts in France ; with 
which they allege it to have been intimately connected. 

Taking it for granted, that thefe defigns were entertain- 
éd by them, Americans will not haftily condemn them for 
adopting the fame meafures to relieve thetr country, that 
have fecured the happinefs, honour and profperity, of oue 
own.. When the degraded condition of the Irifh is confi- 
dered, and the oppofite interefts of the rulers and, the peo- 
pe it only excites furprize that the period of revolt has not 
ong fince arrived. Ireland almoft exclufively fupplies the 
colonies, armies and navies of England with provifions, 
while its own poor are often deftitute of animal food ; and 
fo cheerlefs is the poverty of the lower clafs of the people, 
that the collector of hearth-moncy has frequently ftripped 
of its covering the bed, which afforded a temporary ex- 
emption from the miferies of life.—Did the united voice of 
Ireland, with calm dignity, call aloud for an independent 
government, there can be little doubt of its being heard 
with effect, when we confider the fertility of her foil, the 
convenincies of her harbours, and her favourable fituation, 
The love of liberty which glows in the breaft of an Irith- 
man, when placed in circu n‘tances favourable to its indulg- 
ence, and which fhone with luftre during the American war 
has been urged as a proof that the Irifh are worthy of the 
pureft freedom, and will very {peedily attain it. The fan- 
guinenefs of hope, however, will receive no inconfidera- 
ble check, on a review,of the many political ftorms that 
have rifen with the moft threatening afpeét, but have uni- 
formly beengdiffipated by the filent influence of corruption, 


‘ Information, in thort, muft be more generally diffufed, 
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before Ireland tart ceafe to be dependent on the ambition 
of the venal, kia : 

This fociety certainly afted with a daring {pirit, when 
they conduéted a profecution againft the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
and the Attorney..General,. who, .ia the capacity of Privy 
Counfellors, had figned a proclamation, deemed by the 
fociety unconftitutional.. Many pieces in this volume will 
furnith valuable information to the hifiorian: Such as the 
addrefs‘to the volunteers, for figning which A. H. Rowan 
was fentenced to two years imprifonmentand fined £ 500-4- 
the proceedings of the Houfe of Lords againft the Hon, 
Simon Butler and Oliver Bond, and the tranfactions of the 
fame body in the cafe of Dr. Reynolds. 

A\s fome curiofity may be excited in our readers, from 
the account we have prefented, to know the effect produced 
by the perfecution of this fociety, we are happy in commu~ 
nicating the following information, received from an in- 
telligent correfpondent in Ireland : 

The Rev. Mr. Jackfon having been, laft fpring, arreft- 
ed'in Dublin, as an agent of the French Republic, a perfon 
named Cochrain, who had accompanied him from London, 
informed the privy council that Mr. Rowan and Dr. Rey- 
nolds had held frequent interviews with him. The former 
Made his efcape, and government, unable to difcover the 
Jatter, as if intending to implicate the fociety in the charge 
alleged againft him, difperfed it by force, and feized its 

r?. Our correfpondent, however, informs us, that 
»,» the fociety fiill exifls, and that he had feen a very fpirited 
paper iffued by it to repel the attacks it had skeet 
t only remains for us to protraét for a moment this 
lengthy aiticle, by flating our p!ieafure on the appearance 
of a work, im which the boldeft ideas are enforced by the 
moft aninated diction. 





“Arr. XIX. The Meditations of a Silent Senator. S8vo. . pp. 57> 
yy Is 6d, Sterl. Nicol. 

AY, OULD that all our fenators"¥efembled this honeft me- 

ditator! A reform in Parliament would then be a mott 

anneceflary work ; for it muft be a matter of the greateft indif- 

ference to the people by whom the members of the lower houfe 
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ate elefed, if; when they find themfelvesfeated there, they be 
determined téFiften to no other voice than that of reafon, and 
to purfue no other objedt than that of public geod !—but,’ alas, 
how much is it to be feared that the day will never come, when 
évery reprefentative of the commons fhall be able to fay, with 
the author of thefe meditations, (page 3) * 1 am free, therefore, 
fo confefs that I did not enter the houfe (the firft day of ' the pre- 
jent feffions,) without an opinion; but it was felf-tormed, and 
therefore flexible to better reafoners than myfelf: it was my own 
opinion, and therefore at my own difpofal; for 1 had built on no 
man’s ground, nor borrowed from any man’s abundanée.’ This 
ntleman (for the honour of the fenate we will not allow our- 
¢lves to look upon him as only an imaginary being,) did not fup- 
pofe it became him to put his reafoning faculties into commiffion, 
and to appoint a minifter or the proprietor of a borough the coms 
miffioner to think for him; he thought for himfelt; and, when 
every other member of parliament does the fame, our fenate int 
deed may err, being compofed of mere men,;—but it will never 
do wrong from a corrupt motive; its judgment may be mifledj 
but its heart will be found in the right place. 
The author of thefe meditations preferves confiftency through 
the greateft part of his work; in fome paflages, indeed, he is 
rather too animated for a man who is reafoning only with him- 
felf in his clofet, and who, not meeting with oppofition from a 
determined adverfary, might be prefumed to be out of the way 
of that collifion which produces fire: but, in general, he main- 
tains the cool, colle¢ted, and unimpaffioned turn of mind which 
becomes a man who is in the aét of reflecting, and whofe fole 
object is to difcover what is right, and to purfue it., 
* ‘There are points in which we do not agree with our author: 


' bat they are few in number; while, on the other hand, his can- 


dour, his method, and the general foundnefs of his arguments 
challenge our refpeét and applaufe. ' 

The following extracts will fhew the grounds on which he 
thinks it inexpedient to propofe terms of peace to France at this 
moment, ‘arm he profefles that nothing is nearer to his heart 
than a with for peace,) and on which he builds an opinion that 
to fend an ambaffador to Paris for the purpofe of terminating the 
war by treaty would, on the one hand, be abfolutely ineffectual, 
while, on the other, it would be highly difgraceful’ to this coun. 
try: ' 
On Give me peace with thofe, who are at peace with Heaven,”’ 
fays the true philanthropatt ; to him therefore we will refer this 
fpecious propofition, that recommends a peace with France; and 
afk him, if the name of Heaven is yet in ufe with thofe, to whom 
the propofitiba is applied 2 Are the ‘charatters of the people, 
: sit : | @° pies - with 
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with whom we are at war, lefs unjuft than they were when they 
forced the war upon us? All Europe anfwers with one voice,— 
they are not : itis not therefore on the {core of juftice that we 
feck occafion to put an end to che war; for that, which upon 
jut caufes commenced, upon the fame caufes claims to be con- 
tinued, , 

‘ It is policy then, that perfuades us to the peace; but to peacé 





~. with whom? with a people, whom we confefs to be unjuft, and 


whofe injuftice to the conviction of all the world has known nei- 
ther ftop nor abatement ; with a people, whofe deterioration of 
character has intreafed from day today. But J will fuppofe the 
negotiator to fay, he hasnothing todo with the morahty of a 
nation ; if in his morality he includes good faith, he will hardly” 
fay fo much; or if he does ftill fay it, he will take efpecial care to 
bind thofe faithlefs parties in fuch fturdy fetters, as they fhall not 
break, but at their own immediate peril: from a Tippo Saib we 
Fequire fomething mote than the folemnity of form, or the fecu- 
sity of perfonal honour; we cemand torttefles in pawn, or hofta- 

s in hand; and thofe hoftages fhall be even the fons of the ty rant, 

whom we can repofe no prudent confidence: But the democrats 
of France are faithlefs, they are tyrants; and what hoftages, 
what pledges thall we demand of them? or rather let me fay, 
what pledges are we in a fituation at this moment to demand, or 
they at this moment ina temper to concede? ‘The defpot before 
alluded to delivered his fons at the gates of his capital: are we or 
our alliés upon the road to Paris? how futile and evanid then is 
this pfopofition; which in its very premifes confutes itfelf, by 
prefcribitig that very movement to {pring from us, which can in, 
no café watrant the conclufions drawn from thofe premifes, till it 
fprings from them? Who talks of peace to a tyrant, till he has 
humbled him; and what terms of fecurity and advantage are to 
‘“ per from a faithlefs and-inveterate enemy by gratifying 
“ ‘his pride, and giving him tounderftand you arenot able, ot wily 
ling to contend with him any longer ?” 

At the end of his performance, the author fixes on the only 
perfon whom this country could; with credit to herfelf, employ 
at prefent owpreetes at Paris, arid in every refpect the fitteft ta 
treat with the Sans Cullottes; this perms he faysy ‘ is the wore 

thy gentleman, who fuftains with fo much dignity the profeflion 
of a tailor, and exhibits fo much wit withcut the aid of brains, 
in the eelebrated drama of Harleguin’s invafion : this decapitated 
perfonage having nothing to lofe by the experiment, being en- 
dowed withal with the happy gift of ventriloquy, is a trunk, as 
I may fay, cut out for the v Spm —Into the mouth,—we 
pardon,—into the belly is ventriloquift, our author puts 


a ‘peech addreffed to the “ Moft High and Mighty Mountain,"* 
e ete with humour infome paffages, and with very cutting fatire 
others, m 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 
Aart. I. Afatic Refearches : of, TranfaGions of, a i 
7 inftituted in Bengal, for inquiting into the Hiftoryan Anti 
quities, the Arts, Sciences; and Literature; of Afia. Vol. Ih 
4:0, pp. 492- Printed at Calcutta, ¥ 
W E réceive; with pleafure, another réimittance of thé 
literary tribute from our (G. B.} Afiatic poffeffions } 
a tribute unfullied by oppreffion and rapacity, and mutual=- 
ly beneficial to bath the correfponding parts of the globes 
It cannot but prove advantageous to thofe rich and fubmifs 
five regions, that their foreign afters thould be led to 
entertain a refpeét for their ‘iMtistons, and that the defiré. .. 
of knowledge fhould now occupy, in theit minds, part’. 7 .. 
of that attention which was hitherto devoted only to the . 
acquifition of wealth ;«»and fo copious are the of : 
{cience and literature there opened, that there is little 
doubt of their continuing to afford treafure to the philofo- , 
phical inquirer, at Jeaft as long as treafures of a different “eye 
Kind will he drawn by the conqueror. : lat 
| The very leatned and aecoirplithed Prefident of the 
Sociéty commences the volume with his Eighth Anniver- 
fary Difcourfe. 10 his former difcourfes, he had completed 
dq his furvey of the feveral nations in the continent of Afia, 
# ap epee from Indian, Arabian, and Tartarian ftocks. 
n the prefent, he confiders the numerous tribes or nations 
of borderers on thefe widely-extended countries. He 
ne Vaz. L 3 He s * new 
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now departs iy ume) gar t cule of Banitis In 
thefe s, @rac mén®* was originally fettled} talled 
by the Greek writers Erythreans, diftin& fromthe Arabs, 
and referable to the Indfah ftem! “On the Arabian fide of 
the Red Sea,,.are. go aces of any people diiferent from 
the Arabs. On‘the oppoffte coatts, are Abyfinians of the 
Arabian ftock. The Ethiops of Meroe feem to have been 
the fame people as the firft Egyptfans, and confequently 
as the original Hindus. In the maritime part of Yemen, 
no people are to be fourid who were fot eg Arabs, or 
A nian invaders; nor, from the Perfian. gulph e 
9 Cur and Aras, dre there veftiges sceay bck gieWho 
were not of the three great ftocks above mentioned. The 
inhabitants of the mountains feparating [ran from India, 
antiently diftinguifhed among the Prachmans by the name 
of Deradas, fecin 4o-have been deftroyed by the Afghans 
gr Patans, who were probably of Jewith defcent. 
"Near the mouths of thé Sindhu or Indus, is 4 diftrid 
Remed,, by Nearchus, Sangada, and fuppofed, by D’An- 
ville, to have been the feat of the, Sanganians, a barbarous 
and. piratical nation. From a {pecimen of their letters 
and language, which the Prefident procired, the former 
apres to be a fort of Nagari, and the latter, a dialeé&t 
erived from the Sanfcrit. He does not doubt that thi 
“people are Pdmeras, or outcaft Hindus, ‘immemoria 
deparated from the reft of ‘the nation ; and he is difpof 
to. believe thatthe Gipfes, or Zinganps, weére originall 
Sarcantnis. The Boras, a race chiefly inhabiting the 
cities of Gujarat, and Muffulmans by religion, refemble 
«the Jews in features and manners. On the continent of 
‘India, to the weft of Vipafa or Hyphafis, ‘are many racés 
of wild and ferocious people, probably fprung ‘froin 
.the old Indian ftem, but mixed with Tartar wander- 
ers. : : 
. -, Of the Indian. iflands, the firft is Sil@n or Taprobatie, 
_which was certainly peopled by the Hindus ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the fame tribe alfo colonized the other iflés 
in the fame ocean, from Malaga to the Moluccas. Capt. 
Forreft found the ifle of. Bali chiefly peopled with 
. Hindus, and that of Madhura has the Sanfcrit name of a 
territory in the weltern peninfula. The Jabadids of Rto- 
, * mee yr cig 
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lemy, or Yauadwipa, probably, ep Pam ¢ i 
Senrerit word .Yava, fignifying | barley, and oa tens ae 
abundance or excellence. Thisap ‘ton te ems to 
been extended by the ancients alfo to Sumatre ; the I 
guage of which according to Mr. Mariden, epetaina y 
a Sanfcrit words. He. aifo diicovered, ¢ clear ld 
of one ancient language i in all the infular di of. the. 
fouthéern feas, ‘even in she moft remote » pete lately, vift- 
beet 8 alti ai between th 4 ‘tee 
ng’the c s lyi cen ne Fs ‘ 
of India, and Independent pp the firft is Pétyd bey 
Fibet... That.the people were Hindus, who. ‘enemiied: the, 
herefies of Buddah on their old mythological religion, 
we learn from the refearches of Caffiano. As the Tartar, 
were wholly unlettered before their converfion to Moham-, 
miedifm, we may that the people of Zighir, Jan- 
cut, and Khatd, who, pofleffed letters and'arts, as as 
wife that Barmos, or Brahmachinas, were, not pies ine. 
‘Partarian, but'of ‘the Indian ftock., As to the Hyper 
reans, from all that we can learn of them,’ they feem ta, 
iave been of the Gothic race; ‘thatis, of the Hindu ;; 
fince the Goths and Hindus originally poffefied the fame 
Fanguage, rites, and optilons: | The pes rmenian language 
Rad for its bafis the ancient Perfic, of the fame Indian 
flock “e the Zend, » whence it has been gradually chan 
gel Its, prefent letters are comparative y modern. As 
to to all the races which inhabit the branches of Caucafus and 
the northern limits of Iran, it may.in genétal be remarked 
that ferocious and favage tribes, who retire to mountainous 
regions and form feparate nations, alfo im the end form 
feparate languages. Of the Greeks and Phr gians, it 
a been obferved, in former difcourfes, ‘that their Sy 
as Egyptian ; ; and it cannot. be doubted that Syrta 
pa and Phanice, were ancient! peo pled. ya 
ch of the Indian ftock, but Py ik inh ited by a 
| TACle « 
The Prefident concludes his difcourfe with touching on 
the pple of Fudea, whofe language proves an athnity 
the Arabs, but whofe manners,’ literature, and hifto- 
ty, are wonderfully different from thofe of the reft of man+ 
kind. Hg afferts, in general terms, his conviction of the 
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fuperiority of the Hebrew {criptures to all,other ancient 
writings, and his belief in their divine origin: ‘but he 
referves a more particular confideration of them to a 
future opportunity. : 

* Obfervations on the Inhabitants of the Garrow Hills, 
grade during a public Deputation in the Years 1788; and 
1793 by Joun Extot, Ef. 

he mountaineers of India have ufually been confider- 
¢d as favages without law or morals, and rae addiéted 
to pillage. It has, however, been found that fome of them, 
good treatment, might be civilized and rendered peacea- 
ble ; and, from the prefent account of the Garrows, by 
the firft European who has vifited them, it would appear 
that the fame good confequences may be expected by fimilar 
conduct toward them. 

After a general reprefentation of the country, which 
appears to be rich and fertile in valuable produétions, Mr. 

Liot thus defcribes the people : 

« A Garkow is a ftout well-fhaped man, hardy and able to da 
much work ; of a furly look, flat Cafri like nofe, fmall eyes, 
generally blue, or brown, forehead wrinkled, and overhanging 
eyebrow, with large mouth, thick lips, and face round and hort ; 
= colour is of light or deep brown; their drefs confifts of a 

own girdle, about three inches broad ; having in the centre a 
blue ftripe , it goes round the waitt, is pafied between the thighs, 
and is faftened behind, leaving one end or flap hanging down 
before, about eight inches ; fometimes it is ornamented with brafs 
plates; with rows of ivory or a white ftone ge like bits of 
tobacco pipes, ali®ut halt aninch long; the brafs plate is made 
to refemble a button, or an apothecary’s weight, but more in- 
dented ; fome have it ornamented with little bits of brafs thaped 
like a bell; fome wear an ornament on their head about three or 
five inches broad, decorated in the fame manner as the flap, fery. 
ing to keep their hair off their face, which gives them a wild 
fierce appearance, Some tie their hair on the crown, in a loofe 
carelefs manner, while others crop it clofe. The Booneabs or 
chiefs wear a filk turban; to the Girdle they: affix a bag con- 
taining their money and pawns, and alfo a net for holding 
the utenfils with which they light their pipe hung near to it by a 

‘ The women are the uglieft creatures I ever beheld, fhort 
and fquat in their ftature, with mafculine faces, in the features 
pf which they differ little from the men, ‘Their drefs confifts 
ef a disty red cloath, ftriped with blue or white, about ae 

| . inches 
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inehes broad, ‘which encircles the waift, and covers about three. 
fourths of the thighs, It never reaches to the knee, and being 
bat juft lone enough to tie above on the lett fide, part of the 
left thigh, when they walk, is expofed. ‘On their necks they 
have a ftring of the ornaments above defcribed petonning tobae- 
co pipes, twifted thirty or forty times round, but negligently, 
without any attention to regularity; theis breafts are expofed to 
view, their only cloathing being the girdle above mentioned; to 
their ears are affixed numbers of brafs rings, increafing in diame- 
ter from: three to fix inches: Ihave feen thirty of thofe rings in 
each ear; a flit is made in the lobes of the ear, which increafé 
from the weight of the ri and in time will admit the large 
number ftated. This weight is however partly fupported by a 
firing, which paffes over their heads ; a tape three inches broad 
ties their hair, fo as to keep it back from their foreheads, thou 
generally it is tied with a ftring on the crown of the head. The 
wives of the Boomeabs cover their heads with a piece of coarfe 
cloath, thirteen or fourteen inches broad and two feet long, the 
end of which, with their hair, hangs down behind, flowing loofe 
on their backs. .The women work as well as the men,‘and I have 
feen them carry as great burthens. Their hands, even thofe of 
the wives of the Booucabs, bear evident marks of their laborious 
Occupations.’ 

Thefe people have no fcruples as to food, eating every 
thing that comes in their way, with a moft filthy and 
imperfect kind of cookery. ‘They alfo drink {pirits to 
exceis, and inure their young children to the tafte of them. 
Their houfes are huts of bamboo raifed on piles. As to 
the difpofition of thefe people, as far as could be known 
by the writer's fhort vifit, they appeared to be mild and 
honeft, prone to{mirth and aCtive exercifes, efpecially when 
warmed by liquor. A curious circumftatice attends their 
marriages ; After matters have been fettled by the parties 
themfelves, if the parents on cither fide refufe their con- 
fent, the friends and neighbours of the other party aflem- 
ble, and give them a hearty beating till they agree to the 
match. ‘The martiage ceremony is attended with the facri- 
fice of a cock and when, from the circumftances attending 
which, omens are drawn of the event; and the whole 
concludes with a feaft and drinking bout, as elfewhere. 
It is remarkable that the youngeft daughter in a family is 
heirefs ; and, in virtue of her title, -her hufband obtains 
the chieftainfhip or property. Their religion approaches 
bees ‘ that 
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that of the Hindus. » They. worthip. Mahadevn,-and, im 
fome places, the Sun and the Moon ; and they otter {cri 
fices-of animals, which they afterward eat with fettivitys 
Their manner of {wearing ftrongly fhews therforce of 
féligious belief among a favage people : ih i 
*'« Their mode of fwearing at Gho/egong is very folemn : the’ 
Oath is taken upon a ftone, which thev firft falute, then with’ 
theér hands joined and uplifted, their eyes fteadfaftly fixed to the’ 
hills, they callon Manapeva in the moft folemn manner, telling’ 
him to witnefs what they declare, and that he knows, whether’ 
they {peak true or falfe. They then again touch the ftone with’ 
all the appearance of the utmoft fear, and bow their heads to it, 
calling again upon MaHApeva. hey alio, during the rela- 
tion, look fteadfaftly to the hills and keep their right hand. on the 
ftone. When the firt perfon fwore before me, the awe and reves 
rence, with which the man fwore, forcibly ftrock me: my 
Moberrir. could hardly write, fo much’ was he affeéted by the 
folemnity, In fome of the hills they put a tyger’s bone between’ 
their teeth, before they rate the fubje@to be depofed : others 
take earth in their hand ; and, on iome occafions, they fwear’ 
‘ with their weapons in their hands. I underftand their general — 
belief to bé, that their God feffdes in the hills: and, though 
this belief may feem inconfiftent with an awful idea of the divinity, 
thefe people appeared to ftand in the atmoft awe of their deity, 
from their fear af his punifhing them for any mifconductintheie 
frequent excarfions to the hills.’ . : me: 1h 
7 Their public deliberations are in open affemblies, in 
which the wivesof the chiefs have as.much authority as theit 
hufbands. They {ettle payments and keep accounts by 
pieces offtick. A fingular kind of madnefs exifis armong 
the Garrows, by them called transformation into a tiger, 
from the difpofition whichit gives to roam about in folitudes 
Jt will remind the reader ofthe antient /yeauthropia. At 
the foot of the bills, refide acaft of people called Hajins; 
who more refemble the Hindus jn religion, and are more 
civilized. j 
A Royal Grant of Land tn Carnata, tranflated from the 
Sanicrit by the Prefident, is the third article in the volume, 
It is a curious fpecimen of the rambling mythological fiyle 
of the Hindus on all occafions, full of the moft {wollen 
hyperbole, and as remote as can be conceived from the 
fimplicity of good fenfe and real cultivation of the mind. 


The 
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oNPhe txt article, on the Mufcal Modes of the Hindus; 
by the Prefident, is like all pieces of the fame writer, 
replete with various and recondite learning, andaffords 
copious information-on, the fubje&: but we find ourfelves 
unable to convey arty,competent idea of it within the lie 
mits to which we are obliged to adhere. 
« Account of the Batile of Paniput, and of the Events 
leading to it ; writtenin Perfian by Caft Rajah Pundit, 
who-was prefent-at the Battle, tranflated by Lieut. Colonel 
Brown, isa very curious and valuable mortel of hiftory, 
#ffording a more ‘exaét and internal view of Eaftern 
fitits, civil and military; than can be eafily obtained from 
Yn European writer. “This battle was fought in January 
19761, between the united forces of the Mahrattas, com- 
manded by Sedaiheo, (commonly called the Bhow,) on 
one fide, and ihe combined armies of the Durranies, Ro 
hillas, and Hindofthany Muffulmans, under the command 
‘of Aimed Shah Durrany, on the other, It was a very 
‘bioody and decifive aétion completely overthrowing the 
‘project of the Mahrattas, which was to put an end to the 
‘Moflulman dommion in India, and to eftablifh their owh 
‘in'‘its place. The event itfelf being recorded in various 
‘hiftories, we fhall only copy from this relation, which 
-bears all the marks of fidelity and accuracy, a circum- 
Atance or two, chara¢teriftic of the people. , 
The charaéter of Ahmed Shah, the Muffulman come 
‘miander, and the mode,of proceeding of two Eaftern armies 
in face of each other, are thus difplayed : 
- € From the day of their arrival in their prefent camp, Anmep 
Suan Duerany caufed a {mall red tent to be pitched forhima 
Seofsin front rye pres and he came to it every moming be- 
fore fun-rife ; at which time, after performing his morning 
“prayer, he mounted his horfe and vifited- every poft of thearmy, 
“aecompanied by his fon Timour Sua and fortyor fifty horfe- 
-‘men. He alfo reconnoitred the camp of the enemy, and in a word 
fawevery thing with his own eyes, riding ufually forty or fifty 
cofs every day, After noon he returned to the fmall tent, and 
fometimes dined there, fometimes at his own tents in the fined ; 
“and this was hisdaily prattice. | 
‘ At night there was 2 ‘body of five thoufand horfe advanctd 
as near as conveniently might be, towards the enemy's camp, 
where they remained all night under arms: other bodies went 
ethe rounds of the whole encampment: and Aumep SHan 
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ufed tofay to the Hindofany chiefs, * do youfleep, I wilh také 
care that no harm befalls 7 :”* and to fay the a his hve 
were obeyed like deftiny, nd man dating to hefitate or delay one 
moment in executing them. 

¢ Evety day the troops and cannon on both fides were drawn 
out, dnda diftant cannonade with many tkirmifhes of horfe took 
place ; towards the evening both partiesdrew off to their campss 
‘This continued for near three months : during this time there were 
three very fevere, though partial, actions.’ 

_ Atlength, by the able conduct of the Shah, the deci 
five day was brought on : 

« By this time the diftrefles in the Buow’s camp wete fo great 
that the troops plundered the town of Panipat for grain ; but fuch 
a fcanty feral gave no reliefto the wants of {uch multitudes, 
At length the chiefs and foldiers, in a body, furrounded the 
Buow’s tent, and faid to Him: “ itis now two days that we 
have not had any thing toéat ; do notlet us perifh in this mifery 3 
Jet us make one fpirited effort againit the enemy, and whatever 
4s our deftiny that wiil happen.” The Buow ed, that he was 
of the fame mindy and was ready to abide by whatever they 
fhould refolve upon. At length it was determined to march out 
of the lines an hour before day break, and placing the arrillery 
in front to proceed to the attack of the enemy, they all fwore 
to fight to the laft extremity; and each perfon took a betel-leaf 
in the prefence of his fellows, in confirmation of this engage- 
ment, as is the cuftom among the Hindus. 

¢ In tllis laft extreniity, the Baow wrote me a fhort note 
‘with his own haridj which hé fent by one of his moft confidential 
‘fetvants : the words of the note were thefe : : 

. & The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold another 
drop: If any thingcan bedone; do it, or elfe anfwer me plainly 
at once ; hereafter there will be no time for writing or fpeak- 


‘ This note arfived about thfeé in thé morning, at which 
time 1 was with the Naved: as foon as J had read it; I informed 
his Excellency of its contents; and called in the man whe 
brought it, who told the Nawaé all that had happened in the 
Mabratta camp : while he was doing this the Navdb’s har. 
carrahs brought word, that the Mabrattas were coming out of 
a lines, the artillery in front, and the troops following clofe 

hind, 

* Immediately on hearing this his Excellency went to the 
Sau’s tent and defired the eunuchs to wake his Majefty that 
moment, as he had fome urgent bufinefs with him. : 
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+ 0 ‘Phe Swan cameo diteAly, dnd sysired what hews'; the 
replied, that thete was no time for explanation ; but 
@efired his Majeftly te mount ‘hjs horfe, and otder the army to 
i ae under arms, The Sax accordingly mounted’one of hi 
_horfes, which were always ready faddled at the tent door, andy 
“Gn the drefs he then had ony rode half a ¢ofs ini front of his carhp, 
Ordering the ey onder arms as he went alo . pga Hh 
He inquired of the Navab from whom he had his intelligence 
and, he mentioning iny name, the SHAn immediately difpatche 
. Oné,.on a poft camel to bring me. After I had made my obcifance 
he alked me the particulars of the news. I replied, that the Mab. 
rattes had quitted their lines and would attack his army, as foon 
‘as it fhould be light. Juft at this time fome Durrany horfeman 
i by with their horfes loaded with plunder .which they faid 
y ad taken in the Mahrattas ¢amp, and added that the Mab» 
raties were running aways The Saan looked at mé, and afk 
‘me what f faid to that ? I replied, that a very thott time would 
‘prove the trath or falfehood of my report, While I was {peak 
jo the Mabraitas having advanced about a cofs and a halt from 
their lines, and got theix cannon drawn up ina lines all at once 
gave a general difcharge of them. + 
* Upon hearing this, the Suan, who was fitting upon his ho 
Imoking a Perfian Kallian; gave it to his fervant,-and wi 
fs faid tothe Navab : « your fervant’s news is ve 
true, I fee.’ He immediately fent for the Gtand Vizier 
Saan Pusstxo Kuan, who camié accordingly : he ordered 
Suan Possund Kuan to take poft with his divifion on thé 
teft of Nuyers-ut-Dow1amy and conféquently of the whole 
Hine : fite Grand Vizier to take poft with his divifion in the cena 
ere of the line : and Beaxtorpax Kuan with fome other 
chiefs, with their troops on the right of Hariz Ranmur Kaany 
and Aumes Kuan Buncuen, confequently of the whole line ¢ 
when this was done, he ordered the trumpets and other inftrue 


s to found fo battle hi 
i ** this bins the abjééts began to be difcernible, and we 
éould perceive the colours of the Mabratta line advaricing ay 


and regularly, with their artillery in front. ‘The Suam 
al fe front of the line, and examined the order of all thé 


divifions. He then took poft, where his little tent was pitched, 
in front of his camp, but in the rear of the prefent line of battle, 
and gave ordets for the attack to begin.’ 

, After along and hard-fought action, with great vitifif= 
tudesof fortune, the Bhow being killed, the whole Mah- 
ratte aemy at once turned their backs and fled. A dréadfub 
flaughter then’ began ; and, of the 500,000 perfons, of 
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all defcriptions, in the Mahratta camp, the greaateft>part 

‘were killed or taken prifoners. A fpecimen of an Eaflern 

‘[oldier's religion is exhibited in the following paflage : 

‘© Near forty thoufand prifoners were taken alive ; of which 
fix or feven thoufand took fhelter in the camp of SHvjan-o Le 
Dow tan, who pofted his own people to proteét them from the 
cruelty .of the Durraxies: bat the unhappy prifoners who fell into 
‘the hands of the latter were moft of them murdered incold blood, 
the Durramies faying inje&, that, when they left their own coun. 
try, their mothers, fifters, and wivesdefired, that whenever they 
“fhould defeat the unbelievers, they would kill a few of them on 
their account, that they alfo might poflefs a merit in the fight of 
“God. In this manner thoufands were deftroyed, fo that in the 
‘Darrany camp (with an exception of the SHaw and his principal | 
officers) eVery tent had heads piled up before the door of i 


(gio 





it.’ 


The fame Durranies afterward affembled tumultuoufly 
round the dead body of Bifwas Row, demanding that the 
body of the hing of the unbelievers thould be given to them, 
$n ofder to be carried back, dried and ftufted, to Kabul, 

On the Nicobar Ifles and the Fruat of the Mellori ; by 
Nicoxas Fontana, Efq. ~ 
The Nicobar ifles lie within eight or nine degrees of the 
nothernmoft point of Sumatra. The largeft of them, called 
Nancavert, or Nancowry, is the beft inhabited : together 
with the fecond, called Soury or Chowry, and the third, 
called Fricit, it forms a {pacious and fafe. haven.  Thefe 
iflesare almoit wholly uncultivated, though they- contain a 
number of valleys, which might be made fertile in all the 
tropical uétions. The furrounding fea abounds: in 
fith and fhell-fith. Rare and beautiful thells.are found en 
the flores, together with ambergris ; and the edible birds 
nefts, fo much efieemed in China, are to be obtained in 
the rocks : | wigs ; 

¢ The inhabitants of the Nicobar Iflands are of a copper -colout 
with {mall eyes obliquely cut, what in ours is white being in 
theirs yellowifh ; with fmall fat nofes, large mouths, thick lips, 
and black teeth; well proportioned in their bodies,. rather fhort 
than tall, and with large ears, in the lobes of which are holes, 
into which a man’s thumb might be introduced with eaie : dey 
have black ftrong hair, cut round; the men have litle or ne 
beard ; the hinder part of their head is much flatter and compref- 
fed than ours; they never cut their nails, butthey thaveé their eye- 
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brows*. eo | narrow cloath made of the bark of a trée 


round their waift and between their thighs, with one extremity 
hanging down behind +, is all their drefs. ‘The women and men’ 
are of the fame'copper colour, and very fmall in ftature ; a bit of 
cloth made with the threads of the bark of the cocoa-nut tree faf- 
tened to the middle and reaching half way down the thigh, forms- 
all the covering of the women. Both fexes are, however, very 
tond of drefs ; and, when the mengo into the prefence of ftran- 
they put on hats and old ‘clothes, that had been given by 
peans ; but among themfelves they are almoft naked. 

«6 They live in huts made ofcocoa-nut leaves of an oval 
form, fupported on bamboos, about five or fix feet high from the 
— ; the entrance into the ~ is a the floor is — 
partly of planks, and partly of fplit bamboos. Oppofite to the 
door in the fetthhemal via of a hs they _ their fire and 
cook their victuals : fix or eight people generally occupy one hut, 
and a number of fkulls of wild boars forms the mott vaiuable arti- 
cle of furniture. ' | 

_ § The occupation of the men confifts in building and repairing 
their huts, which affords them an annual employment for fix 





¢ * It is a cuftomamong them tocomprefs with their hands the 
ecciput of the new born child, in order to render it flat ; as, ac- 
carding to their ideas, this kind of fhape conftitutes a mark of 
beauty, and is univerfally efteemed Gh them : by this me- 
thod, affo, they fay,that the hair remains clofe to the head as 
natufe intended it, andthe upper ‘fore teeth very prominent 
out of the mouth.’ 

‘ + A traveller called Keoping, a Swede, who went.to the 


_ Eaft Indies on board a Dutch thip in the year 1647 which anchor- 


ed off the Nicobar Mlands, relates that they difcovered men with 
tails, like thofe of cats, and which they moved in the fame manner. 
That having fent a boat on fhore with five men, who did not re- 
turn at night, as expected, the day following a larger boat was 
fent, well manned, in queft of their companions, who, it was 
fuppofed, had been devoured by the fayages, their bones. having 
been found ftrewed on the fhore, the boat taken to pieces, and the 
iron of it carried rae ; 

"_€ The account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockholm, by 
Silvium, in the year 1743.—-Linnzus feems to have ‘been too cre~ 
dulous, in believing this man’s ftory, for in all my examinations, 
I could difcover na fort of projection whatever on the ag coccygit 
of either fex. What has given rife to this fuppofed tail, may have 
been the ftripe of cloth hanging down from their pofteriors ; 
which, when viewed at a diftance, might probably have been 
miffaken for a tail.’ 
epecis months 
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rgonths at lealt, and in fithing. and trading-tothe- neighhoun 
iflands. The women are employed in, preparing the. viftuals 
cultivating the ground; they allo, paddic inthe canoes when the: ment 
goout, . They-unite in matrimony through cheice;: andy if then 
man is not fatisfed with the condud ofthe woman, gither: from 
her. inattention to.domeitic concerns, or fterility,, oF eve fromm 
any diflike on his part, he is at liberty to-difcharge-her, and each 
unites with a different perfon, as if no connegion had taken placer 
Adultery is accounted. highly jgdoarinious, aad difgraceful ; pare 
ticularly wath perfons not of the famecait.: fhould it: be provedy 
the.woman. would not only bedifmifled wich, mfamy, buten fome 
occafions, even put to death; although by, the intenvention, of a 
fall token given. publicly, and confilting of: nothing: more; thar 
a leafof tobacco, the reciprocal Lending of their cxives.of the fema 
caft isexceedingly common, 


A fingular circumftance is: the little fertility of the wow 


men; fhe who bears three children being accounted: ver" 
fruitful. They are fo fenfible of their fcanty and declinin;’ 
yopulation, that they entice ftrangers to live with them. by 
grantsof land and plantations. They are an exceedingly in- 
dolent.and igaorant people, and their mannereand cuftoms 
are ftrongly marked with thefe qualities. 
‘Lhe only quadrupeds of thefe-iflands are hogs and’ dogs! 
Ivis very remarkable that, though the woods of the neigh4 
bouring Car Nicobars abound with monkeys, yet they, 
are not to be found here ; and thofe, which have been 
repeatedly brought over, have not propagated, and foon 
died 


ts 

With refpect to the Mellori, or Nicobar. Bread-fruit, 
called. by the natives Larum, it isa {pecies of'palm, having 
@ trunk thirty or. thirty-five feet high, and from ten inches 
to two feet in circumference, with the roots out of the 
ground, inferted, eight or ten feet up the trunk. The 
leaves grow at the top of the tree, difpofed like a calyx ; 
and from the bofom of them. comes out the fruit, which, 
when nearly ripe, is gathéred, and weighs from 30 to.galbss 
It. confifts of a number.of drupes, having amed and a 
woody part, the latter containing two feeds like almonds, 


The fruit is, dreffed by. a flow boiling, which renders: the. 


medullary part foft and friable, when it is see out: and 
cleanfed from ftrings, Itis then ofa pale yellow.colour, and 


\, refembling, in appearance and tafte, the meal of the Zea 
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thatthe Lécam.of, Nicobar isthe. Cédht of the Arabs, the 
Craca of the Indiars, and the Pazdagus of our betanifis, 
——but whether a new> fpecies, or a.vgricty,, canaot yet ba 


de od gee Ba..i6Q3 eit 4557 Be? 
ate the, Hula Poetry of the Perfans.and Hindus 5 by 
noth FEDh«) ,-.. ays ite oF of t at : pepe? , 
© The tah jest ofthis eflay is 2 fingular {pecies. of poeteyy 
which confits aloft wholly. of anuptial:religious allegow 
) though. it feems, on a tranfient view to contain only 
¢ fentiments of 4 wild ‘voluptuaus: libertinifm.‘*' Feelingy 
probably, that. fome. of. his readers might doubt how far 
compofitions of this kind, were wotth tranilating from 
their native Eaft into: the language of a people: more ‘cha- 
ftened hy: reafon and judgment, Sir W. Jowes begins by 
fortifying himfelf with two poetical and rapturous paflages 
on the love of God, one from the great divine and mathe- 
matician Barrew, the other ftom the celebrated eens 
and financier, Neckar. Thefe he afferts, if tranflated 
into Sanfcrit or Perfian, might pais for epitomes of the 
fyftem of the Veddatis and Sufis; fince, they concur in 
reprefenting the fouls of men.as differing in degree alone, 
not in Asrd;, from.the divine fpirit of which they are par~ 
ticles, and in which: they wril be ultimately abforbed— 
that the love of God alone is real and genuine, while that 
ofall other objects. is illufory and abfurd—that there is 
a primal:covenant between men and their Creator, and we 
are to cherifhi thofe-affeftions alone which renew the idea 
of it, and to-abftra€t our fouls from vanity and phantoms ; 
with a variety of fublime and myfterious conceptions of the 
like kind. ‘ Though: we are ready to. confeis that thefe 
notions are not. altogether, to our tafie,. and that we expect 
little advantage from: any. attempts.to render religion a 
matter of enthufiaftic fentiment, rather than of moral prin- 
ciple—yet it is undoubtedly curious to trace the conformi- 
ties of different minds in diftant’ parts of the globe in this 
refpeét, andto view carnal and fpiritual paflions mutually 
borrowing language andideas, and fometimes uniting into 
an ambiguousmixture. The fame doubt, which has been 
excited by the Song of Solomon, has attended.the poems 
ofthe fweet and. voluptuous, Hafiz;.in fome of which, 
the dzeral meaning, and_ in. others the fgurative, Seems 
to preponderate, His zealous admirers {pititualize 7 
t ung 
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thing in his verfes,—his wine, and perfumes,”and treffes, 
and black moles, and embraces and kiffess The great’ 
Maulavi exprefely afferts that the Sufi poems ‘ profefs 
eager defire, but with no carnal affection, .and circulate’ 
the cup, but no material goblet, fince all things are fpiti+. 
tual in their feét, all is myftery within myftery.’ What. 
ever our readers may think of this fe€tin general, we are 
fure that they will perufe with pleafure Sir W. Jones's 
poetical verfion of the introductory couplets of Maulavi’s. 
wonderful work, the Ma/navi: 

‘Hear, how yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 

Departed blifs and prefent woe'bewails ! 

s* With me, from native banks untimely: torn, 
Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn, 
Oh ! let the heart by fatal abfence rent : 
Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament : 

Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r 

Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour, 
My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

Have hail’d the rifing, cheer’d the clofing, day : 
Each in my fond affections claim’d a part, 
But none difcern’d the fecret of my heart. 

What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin’d! 
Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes'are blind. - 
Free through each mortal form the {pirits roll, , 
But figh avails not. Can we fee the foul ?” 
Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 
Breath’d faid 1? no: ‘twas all-enliv’ning flame. 

”Tis love, that fillsthe reed with warmth diyine ; 

*Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine, — 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerlefs maid, ; 
The reed has fir'd, and all my foul betray’d. : 
He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures; 

Afflicts, yet foothes ; impaffions, yet allures, 

Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong ; 

And Laivi’s frantic lover lives in fong. 

Not hey who reaions beft, this wifdom knows : 

Ears only drink what rapt’rous tongues di{clofe, 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain ; 

See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide ; 

J courted grief, and anguifh was my bride. 
Flow on, iad ftream of life! I finile fecure : 
Tuou liveft; THeuy the pureft of the pure! 















































































































































‘ Rife, 











Afiatic Refear ches, Vol. ni. : 4° 
Rife, vig’tous youth! be free; be nobly bold : 


» ~ Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold? 


'. Go; to your vafé the gather’d main convey : , 

What were your ftores? ‘The pittance of a day! 

New plans for wealth your fancies would invent, 

Yet fhells, to nourith pearls, muft lie content. — 

‘The man, whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend, 

Bids av’ rice reft and toils tumultuous end. 

_*, Hail, heav’nly love! true fource of endlefs gains ? 

Thy balin reftores me, and thy ‘kill fuftains, 

Oh, more than Gacen learn’d, than Preto wile! 

My guide, my law, my joy fupreme;’ arife ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftic fire ; 

. And dancing mountains leap with young defire. 

Bleft is the foul, that {wims in feas of love, 

And long the life fuftain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfeé can perfection dwell ? : 

Here paufe, my fong: and thou, vain world, farewel.’ 

Other paflages, tranflated in profe, are given in this efflay ; 

which feems chiefly intended as introductory to a Hindw 
paftoral drama, entitled, Gztagovinda; the fubje& of 
which is the love of Chrz Mages y ue 3 or the reciprocal 
attraction between the Divine Goodnefs and the Human 
Soul. It was the work of Fayadeva, who was born in 
Cenduli, which fome believe to be in Calinga: but there 
is a town of that name in Berdwan,° the natives of which 
claim them as their countrymen. Of this poem, the Prefi- 
dent gives a tranflation ; omitting only fome luxuriances 
not fuited to the Eurepean tafte, but not adding a fingle 
image nor idea. - 

he Gitagdvinda begins abruptly with the following 
picturefque imagery: ‘ The firmament is obfcured by 
clouds ; the woodlands are black with Tamala-trees ; 
that youth who roves in the foreft will be fearful in the 
gloom of night: go, my daughter, bring the wanderer 
home to my ruftic manfion. Radha long fecks him ia 
vain; when a damfel gayly ‘addreffes her with a rich 
defcription of the beauties of the feafon, concluding with 
a moft voluptuous picture of Heri, her beloved, (a name 
of Crifhna,) fhortag amid a company of damfels.. This 
idea excites the jealoufy of Radha, which is expreffed in’ 
tegder complaints ; ‘and fhe adjures her friend to bring 
him toher, Heri, in theamcan time, having irecolleéted: 
i ae Radha, 
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Radha, forfakes the other damfels, aad in folitade pours 
outbis lamentations for her abfence. The confidential 
damfel, finding him in this difconfolate mood, thed gives 
a pathetic defoription of the affliction of his beloved, He 
fends her back with @ kind meflage, which the damfel 
delivers, and urges her friend to meet Gévinda' (or Hert) 
* at the place of affignation.’ Radha, being uriable, through 
debility, to advance, the damiel goes back to Hemi and 
defcribes her condition; while the latter remains, by 
moon-light, pining after her lover; and, -feized by the 
frenzy of jealouty, the indulges it in.a moft highly-wrought 
fancy picture of Heri receiving the canefles of a rival fair, 
At early dawn, fhe fees her lover at her feet, and chides 
him for his delay and fuppofed infidelity. He difappears, 
and the confidant pleads tor him. He foon regurns, and, 
in touching accents, implores her forgivenefs. She is 
appeafed ; and, night again returning, the damfel exherts 
Hadha to adorn herfelf, and to haften to the bower of 
Heri. She trips through the foreft, and, arriving at his 
floor, js overpowered by fhame ; when the datnfel addrefles 

er ip an exhortation, compofing a beautiful epithalami- 
um. ‘She then énaters the bower, and is received with 


ta ture. i " 

* ‘Such is this /acred drama, replete with all ~ tender 
and amatory, in the appropriate imagery of the Country ; 
and related ina ftyle (the tranflation, we mean,) ex- 


tremely fweet aud delicate. The prefident has not en-_ 


deavoured to /p:ritualize the compokition, nor to put usin 
fleffign of the, myftic key. which is to open its holy trea= 
res. ‘We confels that we never thought of fuch a key 

in reading it. ’ hiss a she 


[To be continned.} 


— ~~" 
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Ant. i. Neva Aga Academia Stientiqrum Imperialis Petropoli- 
' tanay Fe.’ ive. New Tranfactions of the Imperial Academy 
of Sojences at Peterfburgh, Vols. IV. and V. With the Hiftory 
Of the Academy for the Years 1786 and 1787. gto. About 436 
« Pages in'each Volume. Peterfouirgh. i io 
T HE chara¢ter which weformerly gave of the publications 
* of this nothern academy is conhrmed by the volumes 
kefore us; in which -the reader is not: lad through the 
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fmooth and flowery paths of fcience, but is obliged to toil 
up the fteep and rugged afcent of mathematical inveftigas 
tion ; which, though it may not afford immediate pleafure 
promifes folid advantage ; becaufe, when the fummit is 
once attained, we may enjoy a more enlarged and diftinét 
view of the works of nature, than we could otherwife have 


procured. 
Omitting the account of the academical feffions, we thall 


proceed to the fupplement of the hiftorical part, which con- 


tainsthe memoirs prefented by correfpondentsand approved 
bythe Academy. Thefe are as follow : 


De ration of a Theorem concerning Centres of G ravitys 
By M. Liivitiér. 
’ The natiire of this memoir prevents us from giving any 
abridged view of its contents. 

Solution of a Preblem in Spherics, viz. to find the great~ 
eft and leaft area of a fpherical triangle, the bafe and 
altitude being given. By M. F, T. Scnvserr. 


On the Loxodromic Curve. By the fame. 

We now come to the memoirs, of which there are fix in 
the mathemati-al clafs ; five by the late M. Ever, on 
the integration of various formule, andon the expreflion of 


roots and powers by feries: but thefe, and the remaining 
memoir by M..N. Fuss, on the rectification of curves by 


the inverfe method of tangents, are fo abftrufe, that no ac- 
count which we could give of them would be interefting, 
except to thofe who are peculiarly fond of the moft difficult 
parts of the higher mathematics ; and readers of this clafs 
mult be referred to the work itfelf, in which they will 
find ample reafon to admire the genius and refources of 
that great mathematician whofe relics are here collec 
ted. 
Puystco MaTuHemaTicaL CLass. 


“On the Ofeillatory Motion of a Board fu/pended on an 
Horizontal Axis, and impelled by the Was. By Ms Le 

EuLER. writ 
‘It has’ been difputed among methematicians, whether 
the impulfe of a fluid be proportional to the fine of the ane 
gle.of incidence, or to the fquare of thig fine. M. Evrer’ 
oL. I, 3 inveftigates 
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inveftipatesthe general expreflion of this impulfe! according 
te each of thefe hypothefes : but they lead himto equati- 
ons that are not integrable ; however by.examining particular 
cates; in. which the vibrations become ifdchronous, he 
 tinds the exprethon for the time of each ofcillation, which 
. 


appears to be greater on the former,.than on the:latter, of 
thefe fuppofitions. Hence, he obferves, it may be determined 
by éxperimenss, which of the two is erroneous, 
- Ona new Hydraulic Machine for rating Water, By. Ms 
James BexnouLlt» mt 
The machine, of which the powers are here mathema- 
tically “inveftigated, is founded on the fame. principle 
asthe tube which Pitot applied to meafure:the velocity 
of rivers. It confifts ofa fpiral tube opening at.each end, 
in oppofite but horizontal diretions, furrounding a ver- 
tical cylinder which muft be made to revolve with great 
¥elocity, fo that the external water fhall exert'a confiderable 
preffure againft that contained in the tube, which will be 
thus forced’ upand driven out at the upper opening. The 
formule here given are génerel, and may be applied to 
tubes of any. particular form :. but. M. BERNOULLI more 
efpecially confiders thote, the bore of whichis cylindrical. 
In this cafe, the greateft effect, or quantity of water raifed,, 
in proportion to the abfolutc power, which is the moving 
force multiplied into its yelocity, is as one to four. 


- Concerning the Regifiers of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
in Petetfourgh, from the Year 1781 to 1785. By M. 
Krarrr. 
‘From the tables here given, it appears that, in thefe 
five vears, there were 6840 marriages, 29,445 births, and 
25,8ro deaths : thefe nuntbers increafe’ every year ; for, 
in the year 1731; the numbet of marriages was 1207, of 
births 5540, and of.deaths 5065 ; whereas, in 1765, 
there were 1471 mariages, ‘6109 births, and 5818 deaths. 
y an enumeration made by orderef the government: in 
the year 1784, it appears that the poppietion of the city of 
eterfburzh, which contains 3840 houfes, amounted to 
126,827 males,..and 65,619 females ; in, all, 192,446 ; 
that of Paris, -in the fame year, is faid, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, to have amounted to 5932070» 
i uo 
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Our aiithot ‘¢aleulates ‘that, in Peteriburgh, the aumbers 
of petfons, who are marriéd in a vea¥, are to the whole 
numbér ‘of inhabitants, as one fo feventy ; and that, on 
af average, fromeévery ten marriages forty-three children 
are produted. - From comparing the numbers of births and 
den during twenty years, M. Krarrr fuppofes thatthe 


population of Peterfburgh may be doubled in one hundred » 
afd eighty years. © is Ge , 


ree i ot. Mae it 

, On the Mufcalar Fibres of the Heart ; eighth Dufer- 
tation. By M. C.F. Woter. 

eM. Wourr here defcribes the middle ftratum of the 
fibres of the right ventricle. He obferves that the fibres 
of the external ftratum, which originate in the bafe and 
the lower margin of the feptum, and are inferted into the * 
upper margin, converging in their courfe, are crofled by: 
thofe of the middle ftratum, which arife from the lower 
margin of the feptam, diverge as they proceed, and are 
inferted inte the bafe and upper margin, 

- The fibres ‘of this ftratum .are dittributed into twenty | 
jafeiculi, or mufeles, which are here minutely defctibed, | 
and illultrated by: plates. : 

‘ Experiments performed with a Defign.to imitate the 
Paper-Stone or Artsficial Slate. By M. J. G. Georet, 

In our Appendix to vol. viii.’ we mentioned thisincom-- 
bultible fubftance, ‘which was invented by Dr, Faxe at 
Carlicrone . Attraéted by the idea’ ofits utility for pre- 
ferving buildings from fire, M. GeorGi was a ae 
to difcover its compofition, For this purpofe, he analyzed 
feme fpecimens procured from Sweden, and. found that. 
they confifted of two parts by weight of a martial bole mixed 
with a fmatl quantity of calcareous earth ; of one part of 
the vegetable pulp of which paper 1s made, and one ofani+. 
par glue, with an oil, which feemed to be thatof lia-: 
feed, as 

In order to imitate this preparation, the author tried. 
feveral mixtures : that which fucceeded be't was aa ounce 
and a half of paper pulp, well prefled and dried, an ounce 
of co:nmon glue, and four ouncesof white bole, He dil- 

folved 
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folved the glue in a fmall quantity of water, and beat u 
the pulp with this to a pafte, with which he mixed the 
bole. This he fpread out to a proper thicknefs in a mould ; 
when dried, it was very hard, and the furface was remarka- 
bly fmooth. Some of thefe fheets he varnifhed with boiled 
linfeed oil, and, in order to compare them with the Swedifh 
paper, he macerated a {quare inch of each, in cold water, 
during for months ; that which he had not varnifhed was 
found to be a little fwelled in confequence of this ope- 
ration: but what had been varnifhed with the boiled oil 
ftood the trial fully as well as the Swedifh, and was not at 
all altered. 

He afterward laid the fame quantity of each on an iron 
{patula, in the mouth of a well-heated furnace, and, with 
them, a piece of birch wood of the fame fize. After lying 
for fifteen minutes, the wood began toburn, and, in fif- 
teen minutes more, was confumed to afhes. The pieces of 
paper-ftone were only fo heated as to occafion a hiffin 
when plunged into water, On examining the feveral fpe- 
cimens, he found that what -he had made had not been. 
more affected by the heat than the Swedifh. Of both, the © 
furface was blackened, and had fwelled up in little bub- 
bles : but neither was at all burnt, nor even warped by the 
heat. The varnifhing feemed to make no difference in the 
refult of this and the following experiment, in which the 
were put on a red hot iron, and expofed to the hotteft fire. 
in the middle of the furnace, during a quarter of an hour. 
In this trial, the Swedifh fpecimen caught fire, and emit- 
ted a thick fmoky flame, which continued about five mi- 
nutes ; it afterward burned with a white heat, and, when 
taken out, appeared to be reduced to three friable cineri- 
tious laminz ; whereas that made by our author remained 
hard, was fcarcely altered in fhape and fize, and was 
only blackened and fcorched on the furface. It alfo re- 
fifted the inclemency of the weather equally well with the 
Swedith, but is not quite fo beautiful in its appearance. 
The cement, which Dr. Faxe recommends for filling u 
the crevices between the fheets, is made of boiled linfeed- 
oil, white lead, and chalk, 


Defcription. 
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jeairpnes of the Charax Leucometopon. By M. Bastv: 
VIEW. 

This fith very much refembles the trout, but its tecth 
fhew that it belongsto the Characes; the furname of Leu- 
cometopon is given to it on account of its white head, It is 
deferibed from a fpecimen in the academical mufeum, which 
is feven inches long. We are nottold where it was found.’ 
Defeription of a new Species of the Etheneis. By the 
fame. 

Linne mentions only two fpecies of this clafs, the Re- 

mora, and the Neucrates: as the fifh here defcribed has 
a great affinity to the latter, our author calls it Neucra- 
toides. 
. Obfervations on the Hypothefs that primary may be 
diftinguifhed from fecondary Mountains, by the Nature of 
the Metalliferous Ores, and by the Metals whici they contain. 
By M. J. J. Ferner. 


M. Ferser is of opinion that the hypothefis here men- 
tioned is wholly groundlefs. He adduces the lead mines 
of Derbythire, in order to refute the opinion, entertained 
by fome, that fecondary mountairs do not contain metallic 
veins ; and that thefe are found in the higheft parts of 
rocks of granite, he proves by the mines of Scharfenberg, 
Furftenberg, Saltzburg, and. feveral others. He gives a 
number of inftances which fhew that thefe ftones and mi- 
nerals, which have been fuppofed to belong, exclufively, 
either to primary or to fecondary mountains, are often 
found in both ; concluding that the only way of difcri- 
minating them is by attending to the order of ftratifica~ 
tion. 

The Astronomicat clafs contains only one memoir, 
(by M. S. Roumousky) on an eclipfe of the fun, obfer- 
ved June the 15. N. S. 1787. The volume concludes, 
as ufual, with meteorological tables. 

In the hiftorical part of volume V. we find extraéts of 
two letters to the fecretary ; the firft from M. Frizs, writ- 
ten from Ouftioug-velikoi, a town in the government of 
Vologhda, one thoufand werfts from Peterfburgh, in 60 
deg. 58 min. north latitude, giving an account of the very 
fevere cold obferved there. Some obfervations on this fub- 
ject may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to our readerse 
On the 14th of November 1786, f. S. in the morning, 
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the mercury in Reaumur’s thermometer had fallen to ‘4 
deg. below the freezing point. M. F Ries then expofed fome 

urified mercuty ih a china cup to the open air, and ee 
it frozen to the confiftence of a pafte the next morning 
three o'clock, when the thermometer had fallen to 34 deg,’ 
but, in three hours’ time, it rofe again to 30 deg. and the 
mercury, which had been frozen, regained its fluidityy 
Qa the 13th of December, from fix im the evening till 
three o’clock the next morning, the thermometer flood at 
51 deg. M. Fries found the mércury, which he had ex- 

fed to the air, frozen fo as to be quite hard ; he brough€ 
it into, his apartment,.and broke it into three pieces ; in 
the room it thawed in two minutes: but the cold which he 
felt on handling it was almoft infupportable. On expofing 
it again to the open. air, it bécame fo folid in leis than ar 
hour, that it was perfeétly malleable. During this excef@ 
five co'd, the weather was very calm, but foggy ; the birds 
dropped down dead; and the dogs feémed to have a fote- 
boding of it ;. for, before it came on, they ftretched them? 
felves out.on the floor, and howled in a very unufual mane 
ner. On, the 19th of. January 1787, the mercury in the 
thermometer fell to60 deg. and, foon after, funk entirely 
into the bulb, where it was frozen. , 

._ _Hence.it appeats that mercury, expofed to the open air, 
is much fooner affeCted by the cold, than what is contains 
ed in the thermometer; which might indeed have been cons 
cluded ¢ priori: but M. Fries obferves that thermometers 
do not indicate the true temperatiire of the air, when it is 
below go degrees; unlefs it be of fuch duration that the 
inftrument can be entirely penctrated by the cold ; as was 
the cafe in the laft.expesiment ; and even then the tube 
mutt be warmed by. the application of the hand, to pre 
vent ihe mercury in it from freezing before it can fink ihto 

e bulb. 
;' ‘The other letter. is from M. De Caross, an officer in 
the Polith fervice, and gives an account of an earthquake 
at Mogula near Cracovia, the gd of December 1786. It 
lafted five feconds ; -its dire€tion was from fouth to north, 
and the motion was ofcillatory. _ 
_. The. fupplement. contains a paper by M. F. Lowitz, 
en what he terms the dephlogifticating power of charcoal, 
and 
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-@h4 its utility in various chemical operations. He found 


that charcoal has the property of puritying acids from the 
brown colour and empyreumatic odour, which they are apt 
to contract in their preparation. In this view, he experi« 
enced its utility in making the acid of tartar, the terra fo- 
trata tartart, the ace/um vint, the alcohal acets Weftendorft, 
and the crematum frumenti. From an experiment pere 
formed by M. Letchtenftein, in confequence of thefe dif- 
Coveries, it appeared that the acid of nitre was not merely 
dephlogifticated, but deftroyed by the charcoal; and that 
the refiduum of the coal became foluble in water like a 
falt. Hence our author was induced to make the experi- 
mengts here related, in order to determine whether charcoal 
bad a fimilar effect on other acids: this it appeared to have 
on the muriatic acid, but not on acid of .tartar; nor on 
diftilled vinegar. On mixing powder of charcoal with 
pieces of beef, which had been expofed ta pytrefaction, 
he found that it deprived them of their fetor, and left them 
enly the odour of pure volatile alkali. ' 
- The matrnematicar clafs of memoirs contains feven 
papers by the late M. Evier, moft of which, relating 
to the integration of differential equations, we fhall o- 
mit. ' 

: ‘The remaining memoir under this clafs is by M.Scrtu- 
oe On the Geographical Projection of an Elliptic Sphe- 
roid. | 

. The intention of this paper is to inquire whether the 
error refulting from projecting the furface of the globe as 
that of a fphere, be really of fuch importance that it ought 
not to be rejeéted ; and whether the rules for the projec 
tion, according to the oblate figure of the carth, be fo very 
difficult as fome have imagined. M.Sctupertr adopts 
the Newtonian hypothefis of elliptic meridians, and con- 
fiders the ftereographic projection of a parallel, and of a 
right fphere. In the former, the meridians are right lines, 
and the paratlels concentric circles, the radii of which are 
fomething greater than they would be in the projeétion of 
a fphere. This difference, however, never exceeds 1-1000 
of the radius of the equator, and may therefore fafely be 
neglected. In the projection of the right fphere, the me-~ 
ridians and. parallels are ellipfes, the axes of whichi are in 
: ©... the 
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the fame proportion, as are thofe of the oblate fpheroid ; 
the axes of the meridians increafe as they approach the 
middle of the projection, in the ratio of the fecants; and 
the axes of the parallels increafe in the ratio of the tan- 
gents of their diftance trom the pole : but the greater axes 
will always be parallel to the equator. ‘The rules, which 
our author gives for the conftruction of-the parallels, and 
far the divifion of the map into degrees of latitude and lon- 
gitude, are plain and eafy. : 

The PH¥sico-MATHEMATICAL clafs contains three theo- 
retical memoirs on the curves formed by the compound mo- 
tion of cylindrical bodies, and on the vibration of elaftic 
laminz : but they are fo very abftrufe, and have fo little 
immediate practical utility, that we fhall not detain our 
readers with them. 


Piysics. 
|. On the Mufcular Fibres of the Heart. By M. Wo rr. 


This anatomift here inveftigates the action of the mid- 
dle ftratum of fibres of the right ventricle, which he de- 
{eribed in the preceding memoir; (p. 419-) the general 
ule of them is to contraét the ventricle :—but, befide this 
general tendency, there are fome fafciculi, which appear 
formed to produce more particular efleéts.. Among thefe 
are three mufcles, to which M. Wotrr gives the appella- 
tion of addudlores arteria pulmonaits, by which the arteri+ - 
ous orifice and the pulmonary artery are d:awn toward the 
ventricle, while the latter expels its blood into the artery ; 
they ferve alfo to ftrengthen the pulmonary artery, and 
enable it to bear the action of the blood impelled with a 
force which otherwife might occafion fatal aneurifms. 
There are alfo two mufcles which our author calls the cox- 
traG@or interfitit valvularis, and the aorticus; and, we 
are told, they both ferve to contrat the znter/litrum valvu- 
(are, and to exprefs the blood which gets to it, when the 
ventricte is full : thefe mufcles are alfo of ufe in clofing the 
venous orifice of the ventricle during its fyfiole, and in 
preventing the blood from returning into the right finus. 
Another mufcle, which is called the poflertor pulmonalis, 
and is remarkably powerful, contracts the arterious cone, 
or that part of the ventricle out of which the blood is im- 
mediately poured into the pulmonary a:tery. The fitua- 
von 
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tion and-direétion of thefe mufcles cannot well be ex- 
plained without the plates by which the diflertation is illuf- 
trated. 


Two Obfervations. By M. N. Socotow. 


The firft part of this metgir contains an accomt of a 
preparation for killing worms, or other infeéts, that are 
deftructive to the produce of the garden and the field. It 
is compofed of three parts of lime water, and two of a fas 
turated folution of the fixed alkali in water; with which 
the author direéts the plants and trees to be moifiened, af- 
ferting that, without injuring the vegetable, it will deftroy 
all the infeéts that prey on it. The remainder of the pa- 
per relates to the revivification of infects which had beer 
apparently killed in fpirits of wine, by covering them with 
warn alhes. 


Defcription of an Aorta extended to an unufual Sizes 
ruptured and offified in feveral places. By M. Wotrr. 


The cafe here related is that of a man about forty 
/ years of age, and apparently in perfect health, who died 
fuddenly, without any previous complaint. On opening 
the body, the pericardium was found fo extended as to 
appear like a large bladder, which entirely filled up the 
anterior part of the thorax, and had driven back the lungs 
into the pofterior. When it was opened, between three 
and four pounds of fluid blood ran out, and a pound and 
a half of coagulated blood remained in it. hen this 
was removed, M. Wotr¢f difcovered a rupture of the 
aorta, in a longitudinal direétion, about two inches in 
length, which appeared like a wound made witha knife 
on the pofterior furface, clofe to the arterious orifice of 
the left ventricle. The whole of the aorta was vitiated, 
had loft its elafticity, and was extended to an uncommon 
magnitude in length,as well asin diameter : the part inclo- 
fed inthe pericardium was feven inches and four lines incir- 
cumference ; and the length, from itsorigin to theend ofthe 
flexure, where it proceeds in a right line along the vertebra 
of the back, was twelve inches anda half. On opening 
the artery, a number of fmall pieces of bone were difcove- 
red between its two coats ; the author counted thirty- 
eight, one of which wasan inch long, and feveral were 
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half an inch in diameter; they were of various fhapes, 
but all had very ftharp. edges; and to their aétion on it 
coats, the dilated ftate of the aorta, and its fatal rupture, 
are afcribed. 


Defiiption of a new Species of Gymnotus. By M. 
ZUIEW. 

This fifh was fuppofed, by Gronovius, and after him 
by Linne, to be a variety of the Carapo: but M. Zuisew 
maintains that it isa diftinct fpecies ; from its colour, he 
calls it Gymnotus albus, but he obierves that it ought to be 
diftinguifhed from the albifrons, defcribed by M. ‘Padlas. 
It is lefs than the carapo, and its lower jaw is longer than 
the upper. 


A Chemical Examindtion of an Obfervation of M. de 
Carofi concerning the tran/mutation of Gyp/e into Chalcedo- 
ny. By M. Jj. G. Georai. 

From a variety of foffils and petrifaétions colle&ed in 
the neighbourhood of Cracovia, M. De Carof attempted 
to prove the tranfmutation of calcareous ftone into filex, 
of gypfe into chalcedony, and feveral fimilar changes of 
ptimary ftones. Some of thefe fpecimens were fent to the 
- academy, and our author was commiffioned to examine 
them. Amongthem was fome gypfe which M. Caroft fup- 
pofed to be advanging in its progrefs toward chalcedony : 
but, after keeping it during feverai years expofed to all the 
inclemency of the weather, and trying every method that 
art could fuggeft to accelerate its tranimutation, it was 
found, by chemical analyfis, to have undergone no al- 
teration : fo that the hypothefis appears to be, as mc ph 
lofophers have believed, without any foundation. 


ASTRONOMY? 


Effay on M. Euler's Lunar Tables, with the Defign of 
giving them under a new Form, which fhall Migs 4 
fhorten the calculation of the Moon's Place. By M. 
KraFrt. 

The lunar tables publithed by M. Euéer,in his laft 
work on the theory of the moon’s motion, differ from 
thofe of Mayer, as they are calculated from formule im- 
mediately deduced from the univerfal principle of gravita- 

tion ; 
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tion; as they give, inftead of the longitudes and latitudes 
in arcs of a circle, the orthogonal co-ordinates of the 
moon's place, whence the tangeats of thefe arcs are eafily 
found ; amd as they lay down the arguments of particular 
équations folely from the mean motions of the fun and 
moon; whereas there are fome in Mayer’s tables, which 
Fequire that the true places.of thefe heavenly bodies, the 
anomaly of the moon, and the place of its node, fhould 
be previoufly correéted by equations. 

M. Krarrr infifts on thete advantages of Euler's tables 
ever thofe of Mayer; he then propéies his method of 
rendering them {till more fimple, and thus more eafily 
improveable by obfervations. | With this view, he dedu- 
ces a new formula from thofe of M. Euler, which, by a 
fingle feries of the fines of the mean arguments, gives the 
tangent of the longitude, whence the true place of the 
moon in the ecliptic is very eafily calculated :—but, in 
the exprefiion of this tangent, each term may be either 
afhrmative, or negative, ‘according to the argument by 
which it is affeted ; which renders the calculation of the 
moon's true place tedious, and liable to error. ‘To remove 
this inconvenience, M. Krarrt has transformed his ex- 
preffion of the tangent into one which contains the fquares 
of the fines of the mean arguments; and in which, ex- 
¢ept one invariable negative quantity, all the terms are 
afhrmative : he allows that this new formula is lefs conve- 
hient that M. Eu/er’s method, for the calculation of the 
tables, but obferves that, when thefe are once made, it 
renders the calculation of the moon's place more fimple 
and eafy. This he proves by comparative examples. 

The remaining articles are, an obfervation of a folar 
eclipfe, June 4, 1788 ; and extraéts from the Meteorological 
Journals for the year 1787. 





Hirt. II], Commentatianes Socictatis Regie Gottingenfisy &e. i. te 
Memoirs of the Royal Society of Gottingen, Vcls. X. and XT, 
for the Years 1789—1792. 4to. About 450 Pages in each 
Volume. Gottingen, 1791 and 1793. 

T H A T we may not prolong this article beyond the 

length neceffary for communicating the information 


which the volumes before us may contain, we fhall proceed 
diregtly 
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dire€tly to give a fhort view of the memoirs included ig 
them. 


Puysics. 


Defcription of ten [pectmens of human fhulls, of various 
mations. By Profeflor BLumENBacu. 

The Profeffor introduces his differtation with obferving 
that of the feveral branches of natural hiftory, that which 
relates to the varieties of the human fpecies feems to have 
received the leaft attention : he tells us that it attracted his 
notice from its connection with anatomy, and that, inflead 
of trufting to the mere narrations of travellers, he endeavour- 
ed to enrichhis mufeum with fpecimens of the fkulls col- 
leéted from various countries, by which he might invefti- 
gate the charateriftic diftinGtions peculiar to the inhabitants 
ofeach. After marine mentioned the cautions neceflary 
to be obferved in this ftudy, he proceeds to inquire in what 
manner the diftinguifhing characters are to be afcertained : 
rejecting Daubenton’s and Camper's rules for determining 
them by thé occipital and by the facial lines, he thinks 
they ought to be fought in the frontal and maxillary bones, 
on the former of which the whole ftruéture of the head 


depends. 

Hie divides the human race into five claffes; 1. the ine 
habitants of Europe, ofthe weftern parts of Afia, and of 
the north of America—2. thofe of the remaining parts 
of Afia and of many parts of North America, who are of a 
dark brown colour, have a flat face with {mall eyes, and 
thin hair ;--3. the negroes ;—-4. the coper-coloured 
American Indians, with ftraight ftiff hair, and heads 
moulded by art into yarious fhapes ;—and laftly the 
inhabitants of the Pacific ocean and the moft eaftern Indi- 
an iflands: who are for the greateft part of a dark brown 
colour, with prominent features, a broad nofe, large mouth, 
and thick buthy hair. 

Of the firft of thefe varieties the Profeflor gives four {pe+ 
cimens, accompanied with accurate drawings. One isthe 
fkull ofan Egyptian mummy, remarkable for the narrow- 
nefs of the head in proportion to the length, efpecially to- 
ward the upper part; the forehead is fmall, but well arche 
ed ; the brows are arched and prominent; the orbits are 
large and near toeach other, the osethmoides being very nar- 
row ;and the fo/a mo/arts, behind the foramen infraorbitale, 
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is greatly depreff-d. We have mentioned the charaCers of 
this head, becaufe the Profeffor ob/erves that it exactly cor- 
refponds with that of an antient image of Ofiris in his col- 
legtion, and becaufe it feems to confute the hypothefis, 
maintained by tome, concerning the fimilayity between the 
Chinefe and Egyptians. The next fpecimens are heads 
of a Turk and two Coflacs ; the fkull of the Turk is re- 
markably fpherical, and we are told that their heads are 
moulded into this form by their nurfes ; becapfe it is moft 
fuitabie to their turbans. 

As a fpecimen of the fecond variety, the Profeffor de- 
feribes the head ofa Calmuc Tartar ; the third is illuftrated 
by three fkulls of negroes, and the fourth by that ofa North 
American Indian, and ot a Caribbean of the ifland of St. 
Vincent. 


On the combination of lead with antsmony and zinc. By 
M. GMELIN, 


We have here a collection of experiments performed with 
a defign to afcertain whether fome ufeful metal might not 
refult from a mixture of lead with antifrony, or with zinc. 
The only trial that feemed to promife any utility was thatin 
which oi parts were combined with one of antimo- 
ny ; producing a metal which, M. Gme in thinks, 
might be ufed as moulds for printing types. The inflam- 
mation of the zinc, when melted, was prevented by ex- 
cluding the external air, and by removing it from the 
fire as foon as the leaft fign of this phenomenon was obfer- 
ved. : 


A colleHion of chemical obfer vations and experiments. By 
the fame. 

This memoir contains an account of its author’s attempt 
to analyze a vitreous fubftance found in Bafaltes, and fome 
kinds of clay difcovered in Hungary. 


. MATHEMATICS. 

As the articles under this.clafs do not contain any new 
difcovery, a particular account of their contents would 
not be very interefting ; we fhall mention only their 
titles : 

On the application of objettive micrometers to terreftrial 
ehjeis. By M. Katstner. , 

n 
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E On cylindrical feGions as applied to arched roofs. By the 
me. 


On calculating the perturbations of the planets. By o 
Kivcet. 


Obfervaiion on Herfchet’s Planet, in its. opngteien: By M. 
De Zacu. 
History and PuiLoLocGy. 


Defcription of the Oriental Coins preferved in the Royal 
Library at Gottingen. By M. Tycusen. 

We recommend the perufal of this memoir to thofe who 
are tond of that ftudy of antiquity, in which, tedious inveftia 
gation terminates in doubt ; and this concerning obje&s¢ 
which, when difcovered, are of no importance ; for moft-of 
the coins here defcribed are fuppofed to have been caft by 
Ran who are fearcely known in hiftory, even by name. 

any of/them, however, are of ineftimable value ; as they 
are fo worn that their infcriptions are not entirely legible, 
and may thus afford full {cope for profound difquifition and 
learned conjeéture. 

On the origin of the ancient Egyptians. By M. Mein- 
ERS. 

After having perufed this tedious memoir, the learned 
writer of which deals more in conjeéture than in argument, 
we find his opinion to be that Egypt, and all the caflern 
coafts of Africa, were originally inhabited by negroes, 
but that they were conquered by fome more warlike and 
comely race of men from India. 


The works of antient artifts tlluftrated by paffages Srom 
Greck Epigrams. By M. Heyne. 

On feeing. the name of Herne, we hoped to have poss 
able to entertain our readers withanaccount of fome inter- 
efting article of literature: but in this hope we are for 
once difappointed ; though we do not deny the utility of 
the memoir before us to thofe who devote themfelves to 
the ftudy of ancient fiatues, pictures, and feals.. The 

rofeffor has here colleéted and arranged under proper 
heads all thofe paflages i in the Greek Anthologia, which 
relate to antient pieces of fculpture and painting, moft 
of which are now loft. The aotes are judicious and well 


written. 
On 





we, 
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On the difcoveries and commerce of the Greeks in India. By A, 
Le Heeren. é 

This memoir difplays much learning, but affords little infors 
mation, except fuch as the Englifh reader may find in Major 
Rennell’s Memoir for illuftratinga Map of Hindeftan, and in 
Profeffor Robertfon’s hiftorical Difquifition cOncerning the 
knowledge which the ancients had of India. M. Heerew firft 
inquires what knowledge the Greeks had of India previous to 
the time of Alexander the Greats This, he obferves, was owin 
to the Perfians, who firft became acquainted with the river In- 
dus and the adjacent countries, under the reign of Darius the 
fon of Hyftafpis. ‘That nothing more of India than thefe parts 
was known to the Greeks, till the time of Seleucus Nicator, the 
author endeavours to fhew from all the fragments of biftory that 
have reached us; in the inveftigation of which he takes great 
pains to difentangle truth from the fabulous ornaments in which 
It is involved: but in this part of his work he difplays no {mall 
fhare of credulity ; efpecially with refpect to the ftory of Ctefias 
about the Pygmies, whom he fuppofes. to have been monkies, 
In delineating the expedition of Alexander, he follows Major 
Rennell. That of Seleucus is defcribed as. proceeding by Delhi 
and Agra, to the junétion of the Jumna and Ganges, where now 
fiands Ahallabad, and thence to the city of Palibothra, which is 
fuppofed to have been fituated near to the town of Patna. The 
voyages of individuals are next mentioned, and firftthat of Near- 
thus, which appears to have been merely aleng the coafts; from 
what is faid of this by Arrian, Mr. Heeren concludes that, if 
either the Phenicians or the Jews ever had any commerce with 
India by means of the Perfian gulf, the knowledge of it muft have 
been loft in the time of Alexander. The voyages of Jambulus, 
Eudoxts, and Patroclus, are related by the ancients with fo many 
improbable circumftances, that very little information can be 
collefted.from them. ‘The ifland, which Jambulus is faid to 
have hed, is, by moft of the commentators on Diodorus 
Siculus, fuppofed to be Taprobana, which is generally thought 
to be Ceylon :—but if the Greeks were fo ignorant of the na- 
vigation of the Indian feas as our author with great juftice 
fuppofes, how came they to know any thing of this ifland? 
This queftion is here anfwered by obferving that the iflande:s 
themfelves might have brought the produce of the country to 
Bengal, and there have traded with the Greéks at Palibothra. 
In a M. Heeren, after 2 careful but rather tedious exa- 
mination of al] the evidence that can be collected from the 
ancients, concludes that the Greeks knew no more of India 
than the countries between the Indus and the Ganges, and that 
the peninfula was firit difcovered by Hippalus, 

On 
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On the Origin and Progre/s of Pantheifm. By M. Budis.| 

It has often been fuppofea that the fyftem taught by Spinoza 
was little more than a revival of the notions of the Eleatic phi« 
lofophers among the ancients. In order to thew the error of 
this opinion, M. Bux ie ae patticular view of the fentiments 
of thefe fagts; from which he endeavours to prove thaty 
though foine of their fundamental maxims were the fame with 
thofe of Spinoza, the fyitem bailt on them by that philofopher 
was very different trom thcirgheory. He obferves that the 
Mythic, lonicy and Pythagorean philofophers, who lived bee * 
fore Xenophanes of Colophon, when they faw that moit of the 
objets of fenfe might be refolved into more fimwpie fubftancesy 
pronounced thefe to be the firft elements of all things, and in- 
dulged various notions concerning their origin. Some of the 
Mythics derived them from night, others from chads, others from 


the ocean, out cf which they faid the world was produced by a * 
certain phyfical neceffity. The lonics, on the contrary; believed 


that there was a certain primary element, containing the nature 
ofall things, from which, by the operation of a certain movi 

camfe, inherent in the element, all things were eda 
Others again had recourie to the hypothefis of an active and a 
paflive nature, by the conjunction and mutual operation of which 
all things were brought into being. M, Bux te imagines that 
difguft at thefe vifionary theories, which implied exiftence with~ 
out a caufe, led Xenophanes to eftablifh h's maxim that, from 
nothing, nothing can he produced. However the various writers 


who have mentioned this philofopher may differ meee fome 


of his fentiments, they all agree in reprefenting him as refolying 
all exiftence into the Deity, as maintainingsthat,<whatever exifts 
is eternal, is God; and that God is one moft perfect and excele 
lent Being, capable of no form excep: thatot a {phere. In order 
to reconcile this do¢trine of the unity of the univerfe with the 
various phenomena of nature, he denied all human knowledge, 
and fuppofed that mankind had only vague uncertain offinions of 
thin Si cace he fell into many contradictions and inconfiftencies, 
M. Buuue confiders his fyitem as containing the'firft principles 
of Pantheifm ; though not clearly explained, nor well connetted, 
Of the fentiments of Parmenides fo little is known, that all 
which is here faid concerning them is mere conjecture. Our 
author thinks that he went farther than Xenophanes in afferting 


the Deity to be finite, and that he endeavoured to remove the a 


inconfiftency between his principles and the evidence of the 
fenfes, by maintaining that the latter were deveived by fpecious 
appearances. Meliffus is faid to have agreed with the agg | 
philofophers, in afferting the unity of the univerfe: but he alfo — 
Maintained its infinity, and affirmed it to be one, not /ecundum 
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totter, "but, fecundum.materiam. He. did not controvert*the 
evidence of the fenfes, but faid that, ‘of homan opinions, whe- 
». ther fourided on the teftimony of the fentesy or in the pereepti 


, of intelle, thoffalone ‘ought tobe dgemed true which are the 
moft certain; and do not to the fubverfion of fundamental 


'. Tw invehigating thé fentimeits of thefe philofophers, M. 
Bunce has chiefly followed the fragment of Ariftotle concern 
ing them; hr thinks, however. the firft part of this; 
as the-end of the fecond ch refers to the opinions of 
Meliffus, and nottdthofe of Xenophanesjasis.cornmonly Am. $ 
anid that the third chapte? relates to the latter, and not to Zeno:—= | 
‘ ' who is confidered asa mere-fophift with refpeftto thefe queftions, 
onwhich he difputed merely to fhew his dialectical fobtilty.. Of 
eucippus, Democritus, and Strato Lampfacenus, we know little t 
but,: from the impetfect accounts that ate given of their opinions) 
@or author thinks that they ought not to be clafled among the - 
Pantheifts; 0 es fi tesys ti 
. Ms Bowté next proveeds to take notice of the opinidisdf * 
Almaticas and David Dinant; whom he confiders as the refto 
of Pantheifm: but he jeftly obferves that the only account 
‘Swe have of their tenets isiathe writings of thole by whom they 
were petfecated and condemned as heretics, and that, therefore; 
thefe actounté are worthy: of very little d ec. Indeed we 
“have often been aftonifhed at the eafy credulity with which fome 
 proteftants rely on what is faid on thefe fubyects by divines and 
* hiftovians of the Romith church). who have not ferapled to affert 
* any ¢alfeliood, in order to vindicate ‘their execrable ee 
fpiris by x the chareGters of ite wntsippy victime, «-We 
can for ic only by refleRing that moft . ifhed protef- 
tant churches retain too much of this wotft error of » and 
are too ready to give credit to any calometiatioignd tne who 
were cenfored for want of ofthotioxy.——-Almaricus is faid to 
have derived His opitiions from one Alexahder, dn Epica teans who 
is mentioned by Albertus Magnus as believing the univerfe to be 
Gods “On what authority this is affismed, or who this Alexander 
wat; is unknown; for he can fearcely be’ ed to be the 
Bpicurean of this name mentioned by Pletarch : M. Bune 
thinks that Alniaticus derived his philofephical fyftem from the 
writings of the telebrated Johannes Scotus Erigena, of whofe-’ 
_ a concife view is here given, taken from.his book com. 
_ Jordanus Brunus, according to our author, was the fit who 
u ed Pantheifm toa regular and ¢omplete fyftem. He made 
_§g diftinétion between principle and caufe; affetting the former to 
be the internal beafon of things, by which their exiftence became 
—Moul “f 3 i. poflible; 
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_poffible; and the latter, she external reajon of things," by which 
they do exit. The firft efficient caufe, he faid, was the mmivérfal 
mindy or form of the univerje, which internally (abtinigriori) @ 
gives forzn to matier; and. matter is the firft univérfal Papcipies f | 
or principleiof. the univemlgseimeabich Form.is poflible.- Healfo 
adupted the diftin Qion between form and matter, and maintained 
that, with regatd to fort, ahings fife fo have been from all 
eternity, that they were capable ot a¢wual exiftence by the ope- 
zation of the efficient canfége which mbit, always refer to 2 final 
eaufe, that isy to the perfection of the univerfe; or to the adiual 
exiftence of all thofe forms of which Matter, as a fubjedt, is 
capable, In confequence of thefe premifes, he inferred that the 
formal -exiitence of things, their exiftence by an efficient caufe, 
and afinal caufe, as, the principle of alt peflible things, - were 
infeparably conrectéd; fo-that the one eould not be conceived 
without the othersy and that all concurred, in one and the fame 
grand principle of exiltence. KRSe od 
. Spinoza, fays M. Buute, proceeded, by a fhorter way, to 
the fame conclufion. He ‘called ‘infinite exiftence: a fubftance, 
of which, infinite extenfion and infinite abfolute thought are 
modes» motion and reft he alfo confidered as modes of infinite . 
extenfion, add fenfible objects as modes of: them. Intelle& and? 
will, he maintained, are modes of infinite theught, which are 
not inherent in Gad, confidered as a fubfancey,—but are modes 
of him which cannot exift, nor even be conceived, independents 
ly of him; for the Unity, the Subitance, the God, of Spinozay 4 
it nothing but the ro esse, or abfolute Exiftence ; whichy in itfelf, i 
is always the fame, immenfe and infinite, bet manifefts itfelt in *_ 
an infinite variety of modes. * ae 
. Such is this author’s briet reprefentation of the part of Spinoza’s 
fyftem that relates to the divine nature; which, he obferves, is 
very different-érom the Pantheifm of the Eleatic philofophers. Jt 
is fo: but is this reprefentation itfelf fufficiently.. perfe& to.afford 

-the reader a juft notion of Spineza’s fentiments ;; or even to jufti+ 
fy the author in giving to this philofopher the appellation of a 
Pantheift,unlefs he had explained this term fo as to remove the invis 
Gious idea of Atheifm connected with it? we are very Jar from 
approving the fyftem of Spinoza: but we are well conviaced that. 
he was no Atheift ; his errors were purely metaphyfical, and 
-arofe from his attempting to define objctis infinitely: beyond humam 
comprehenfion. ’ bi , 

On the Origin of the different Tribes or Cafts in India, By al . 
Meiners, et haps 

Having repeated the relations of travellers concerning the . — 
diftinétion of the Hindus into various cass M. Meiners ex-§ © 
prefies his opinion that the fugerior and inferier ae age 
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6f two- nations ‘of very” different origin: that*the” former ‘are’, 
defcended from the fame ftock that produced the inhabitants of 
Perfia, Syria, and the ‘other weftérn’ purts'of Afia ; the latter 
from the Kitioatks, “ahd other Tartarean nations? the blackneéfs 
of their {kin is aferibed to the"Reat offietie climate. 

' "The remainder of this‘votume, amotsting to above a hundred 
pases is‘ occupied owith an H. raldicsscritical “ Differtatzony by 
. Garver, on the armorial beatings of the houte of Aaftria. 
He who has a particular partiality for thefe regifters of huniaw 
vanity. may ‘gratify ‘his’ fafte in the perafal of M. Garrer’s 
memoir, in which they are difplayed with all the prolix and. 
circumi{tantial dulnefs fuited to fo Gothic a fabjett. ae 
*- "The euysicac clafs, in the elevénth volume, is remarkably 
barren : it contains fome tedious narfations, by-M. Gmuetrn, 
of expeérimets relative to the ‘combination of lead with copper 
and manganefe, and of ‘the latter with antimony and arfénic } 
er are the lefs interefting as they produced no ufeful’ mixture, 
and may be confidered as unfuccefsful trials. “Thefe are tollowed 
by a ‘pompous’ ‘liffertation, written iti a moft turgid ttyle, 
M. Lentix, on the method of curing deafnefs by the intro- 
duction of a fpunge faftened to the end of a probe,.and moiftened 
with a mixture of fixteen parts of tinéture otfoap, and one of 
{pir. fal. ammon. into the Euftachian tubes, in order to cleanfe 
them from the ftagnant mucts. ‘This, he fays, it will not fail 
to force down, if it be applied, firft with a'gentle, and afterward 
with a ftronger, friction ; and he laments the ignorance of fut 
geons, who ever thought of this mi/d and eafy operation. He has 
not, however, given any inftances in which it has been pertormed 
with facceis. : ; 
' The laft memoir is a continuation of Profefior Bi umen- 
sacnu's lecture on heads ; in which he exhibits ten tkulls, as 
varieties of the five clafies into which he diftributes the human 
fpecies, 
(‘The MATHEMATICAL Clafs is alfo unproduttive of any 
thing that would be interefting to our readers. It contains ‘two 
differtations by M. Kaestnrer; one on the vfe of the polar ftar 
in geographical menfuration, which is an explination and 
demonftration of the formiule laid down by M. Le Gendre in 
his memoir concerning trigonometrical operations, of which we 
gave an account inthe Appendix to our fifth vol, p. gi4. The 
other is on the properties of parallel, or, as our author chutes 
to call themy equidiftantial curves; it is entirely analytical, 
and therefore does not admit of any extra. A third article is 
am account, by M. Scuroerer, of fome’ obfervations of Sa- 
furh, and of the moon, with a telefcope thirteen feet and a halt 
) i leagth, made in Hanover,qin imitation of that of ae 
we a» ¢ 
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. «/The phenomena obferved are the. fame with, thofe. .ae{cribed by 
Dr. Herfchel. fen Rs 
| History ead PHILOLocy. 
This. clafs commences. with two memoirs, by Profeffoy 
Herne, on the, monuments‘of antient art.with which the city, 
of Conftantinople was ornamented by Conftantine and his fuc- 
ceflors. They difplay great reading : but.a work of shis kindy 
which is little more than a catalogue of flatues, cannot afford any 
very interefting information, » , ; 
in the Difcaveries and Cammerce.of the Greeks in India. By M, 
Heeren. : 
The learned academician here continues the sinquiry which he 
began in the former volume, and propofes to inveftigate the 
mode in which the Greeks carried on their commerce with Ins 
dia. The commencement of this trade, he obferves, is not, 
eafily afcertained ; the only produce of .India, mentioned by. 
Homer, is ivory ¢ but this was probably obtained from Ethio, 
pia by the Sabzans ; and both the Greeks. and Jews of that 
age might purchafe it of the Phenicians, who traded with the 
inhabitants of Arabia Felix. M.:‘Hesrey is of opinion that 
afterward, the Indian commerce was cultivated by the Chal, 
deans, who made the city of Babylon their emporium, whence 
the Greeks were fupplied ; when this trade was deftroyed by; 
the Perfians, he thinks, it was carried on by the inhabitants. of 
Gerrha, who were a Chaldean colony: for it appears from} 
Herodotus and Athenzus, that, among other articles of Indian 
‘produce, cinnamon and pepper were known to the Greeks, 
he former of thefe writers fays that the Phenicians brough¢ 
cinnamon from Arabia, and that the Arabs denied their having 
any “knowledge of the country in which itwas produced ; 
though it is probable that this ignorance might be, pretended, 
in order to prevent others from interfering with, their come 
merce, After having illuftrated thefe obfervations and conje 
tures, M. Hezren examinesthe feveral tracts of fea and land, 
along“Which the commodities of India were brought to. tha 
coafts of the Mediterranean, The firft. of thefe was by,land, 
from the city of .Taxila on the Indus to Alexandria in Paro- 
parinifus ; thence a little fouthward to Alexandria in Afichofia ; 
from this place, through Prophthafia, to Alexandria in Ariana, 
and to the town of the fame name in Carmania, and thence, 
through Perfia and Sufiana, to Babylon, of, to Seleucia. This 
was the fhorteft road, and was probably .that, defigned, by; 
Alexander for the Indian commerce: but it’ was litde; free 
quented by traders. after his death ; they were deterred by the. 
expence of time and. money ve land-carriage oe 
great a tract of country, and by the anger arifing from r - 
? be who 
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who inhabit the mountajns between Perfia and Safiana, Hence» 
they preferred failing from Pattala, along the. coafts of Gedro- 
fia, and up the Perfian Gulph, to the month of the Eu 
or of the Tigris. “The journey - from. Babylon to the coaft of the © 
Meditertanean is defcribed from, Strabo, - ae 
After the interior parts of Afia.were better known, the met, 
¢liants came from the Indus to the Cafpian Sea, either by. land, 
or by the rivets: the journey by land our author deferibes fro 
Strabo; in that by water, he thinks, they came up a Pt es , 
the Indus, now calledthe Attock, which is not more than fifty goo. 
graphical miles from the Oxus; whereas the diftance between the 
iver and the Indus is above two hundred t—but the Gihon, which, 
fays, is the ancient Oxus, e-upties igfelf into the lake of Aral, 
and not into the Cafpian Sea: of this circumftance he takes no 
notice, only hinting that its courfe is altered, Laftly, M. Herre 
defcribes she commerce of the Gerrhxans and Sabxans, who tra- 
yelled in caravans through Arabia to Petra, and to Elana, or Elath, 
It was not till the rejgn of Ptolemy Philadelphuis that she Greeks 
became acquainted with the navigation of ihe Indian feas. In 
94 part of the memoir,,the author obferves that D’Anville, 
ir, and other geographers, have placed Berenice near Syenc; 
whereas the city. of this name, of which Strabo fpeaks, was nearer 
A@ the ifthmus.of Spez, and not more than feven days’gourney 
fram Coptus, , Bie? sat ni 
: On the Difeoveries gnd Commerce of the Remansin Indias By the 
In the jntroduétion to this memoir, M. Hesren mentions Dr. 
Robertfon’s Hiftorieal Difquifition as.a work of great merigyg tho" 
not free from geographical errors; which, he thinks, the Doftor 
would have corrected, if Go/e/iz's treatife on the geography of 
the hy had fallen sal thea “ % ‘ . 
The difficulty attending the inquiry here ed arifes from 
the fcarcity of eerhaadie dofotioiens of Indies wiser by perfons 
who had been in thofe parts which were vifited only by meseHants) 
Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, only cobleéted the oral narrations of 
travellers, M. Heeren thinks that the account of the Periplas, 
oF citcumnavigation of the Erythrzan Sea, common! afcribed 
to Arrain, ‘was written by one who had a¢tually performed thig 
yoyage; and he compares the deforiptions left by thefe writers 
with thofé given by the moderns. He thinks that the ancient 
rica is Tongut, aud that Tabisis the peninfula of Corea s/but, 
yt tefpeét to India beyond the Ganges, he adopts the opinion 
ity Tappoling the golden Cherfonefus te be Pegu, the 
be Siam, and that Malacca and umatra 


coantry of the Sinz to 
belonged to the Terra Tucegrita difinalis of Brajemy. ge 
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»* Concerning the Religion of Zoroafer. By M. Ty cusen. 
‘Tn this very Tearned but not lefs tedious difquifition, the author 
jnquites, firlt, in what age Zoroafter lived, and in what country he 
was born’; and then ‘what doétrines he taught. The. former of thefe 
* queftions is involyed in much uncertainty ; and, after having pe= 
eye L colle¢tion of many’ vatious opinions'and afguments, all 
the'tonclofion is, that this philofopher was probably a Mede, and 
_ fhat the Guftafpes, mentioned in the Zends, was a king of the 
whMedes, poffibly Cyaxares I, Of the facred books of the Magi, 
“M. Tycusen thinks that none can be confidered as the work of 
* Zoroatter, except the Zends, and that of thefe only one chapter 
is authentic; this he Bélieves on the teftimony of Mafudius, a 
writer of the tenth century, mentioned by De Gwignes. From 
its Contents, this chapter is entitled Efsad, i, e. Concerning Evil, 
“as'it treats of Ahrimanius, and the means of avoiding eS expi- 
ating fin. Concerning the doétrines of Zoroafter, the chief 
‘ : point here difcuffed relates to the word Zervan, which fome have 
- ’ fuppofed to mean the fupreme Being, by whom Oromazés and 
el oh tathige were produced. Our author acknowledges that, in 
*forfie of the books of the Magi, are expreffions that favour this 
notion; which however he Mg as of much later date. He 
traiflases the word /nfinite Time, and fuppofes it to be a figurative 
expr. whith “figilifies no more has that Orisiazes was 
eternal: but he allows that fome fects of the Magi fuppofed 
that jt ajladed sothe Deity, and he gives a particular account of © 
“Ythe opinions of the Zerdufhti, who appear to have been mona 
Aetount of fome Samaritan Coins. By the fame. 


Inquiry whether the ‘Raffians, the Poles, and other, Sclavoniayn ~~ 
Nations, derive theit Origin from the Get and Daci, By M. Gar- 
SrTrReR. oe eet z 

We do not imagine that our readers would thank us for des 
‘taint’ them on this dry queftion ; which is here difcufied in a 
very prolix and confufed manner; jt is anfwered in the affirma- 
Rtas 4 3 7 Ragier as 
Conterning the Introduétion of Greck Literature among the Arabs, 
By M. Buate. ' 

The defign of this memoir is to thew that the Greek lan- 
guage was not underftood by the Arabs, whofe knowledge of 
Gre@k literature was owing folely to the Jews and Chriitians 
‘who lived in Syria. Many of thefe were phyficians, whofe {kill 
in medicine, whict was much fuperior to that of the Arabs, re- 
commended them to the favour of the caliphs. By them feyeral 
medical and philofophical ‘books; and, among thefe, the Oral 
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ef Hippocrates} Plato, and Ariftotley were tranflated ffomi the 
Greek into the Syriac language ; from which, fome years after- 
ward, under the reign of Al Manfor, Arabic-verfions were made. | z 
Nay,. thé Caliph Al Mamun, by whofe order a great number of eZ 
Greek books were purchafed, and were tramflated firit into Sy- hy 
riac, and thence into Arabic, is faid to have ordered the originals , 
to be burned, as of 40 farther ufe. About this time, feveral of 
the former verfions were correGted ; and new tranflations were 
ipade by Honain, who was phyfician to the caliph, and by his 
fons. All thefe tranflations appear to have been made through _ 
the medium ot the Syriac ; this feems to have been theicafe? 
with the celebrated Arabic verfion of Ariftotle’s works, by Aver- 
thoes of Cordova. A 
~, Tranflations of this kind, made from the Syriac, by perfons 
who knew little or nothing of either the language or the litera- 
ture of the Greeks, muft neceflarily be very imperfect, and. « 4 | 
abound with errors;. many inftances. of this.nature,- in the verfion; an 
of Ariitotle, are here adduced by M. Buu xe, who fhews that - Ze 
the Arabs greatly mifapprehended and corrupted the Greek phi- 
lofophy ; however, as they have geriefally d'to the words ~~" 
of their author, though they have often -miftaken the fenfey With. 
thinks that an examination of their tranflations may be of fe 
in deteCting the errors of the later Greek copies. o_o 
- Concerning the Attempts of the Greek Pbilofophers, lived 
a Ariftotle; to cultivate the Knowledge of logic: By the 
me. _ , 
_ M. Buunue afcribes the invention of logic to the Eleatic phi 
lofophers, and among thefe to Parmenides, who firft pomegd omte » «  @ 
the diftinétion between fcience and opinion; he then mentions "=  * 
what various writers have attributed to Zeno on this filbject ; 7 
ftates the abufe of logic by the rhetoricians afd fophifts; and 
obferves that even this abiffe, though perniefons in its immediate 
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"effects, was beneficial in its confeqnences; as; by proVing thé 
ambiguity of the language then fpoken, and the want of iti 
nefs and clearnefs in the philofophicakmotions common! ive 
ed; it occafioned the improvement of the oné as well the’ 







othege. Though no work of Plate on logic remains, it is evden . 
from many 4 in his writings, that he well underftood the i 
true nature and proper ufe of this art, and delivered fome excel- 
lent precepts concerning it; this M. Buns has amply, fhewn, 
and, having taken 4 view of the logical precepts of the Spoics, 
and of the canons of Epicurus, he concludes that the art of rea- 
foning was well cultivated and underftood by the Greeks, be- 
fore Ariftotle wrote concerning it; though he thinks that great” 
praife is doe to the Stagirite for illuftrating the obferyations of P 
others, and reducing them to certain principles, =~ 
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GO = Travels among the Kalmuchs and Tartaryi 
+ On th¥ Advantages ard Difadvantages refaltinghfrom rhe Gymntth 
fra of the Grevhes gh” igs eng pai ash a. 
: "The author 6t this memoir ftares the difficulty of reconcilin 
what fome Greek writers have faid in praife of the Gymnattic. 
éxercifés, with theill ti uences which Galen 2nd others have 
mentioned as refulting from them. He fuppofes that, in the tar- , 
hier periods, when thefe exercifes formed only’a a Of militaty 








@ducarion, they might be of fervice in fottaing ‘active and vigor? e 
ous foldiers: but that, in later times, when each exercife became k 
@ particular ptofeflion, cultivated merely from a ove of gain, j : 
‘and, fot thié reafon, puffued beyond the limits of moderation, if ¥/ ; 
Was productive of all the -mifchiefs which Galen has defcribed. 5 . 
This is eafily conceived by, thofe who confidet ‘the abfard and 7. 
tinnatural difcipline which the profeffed Athlet# were obliged to f 
tindergo. | | | : 
& Such até the corttétits of thefé volumesp the ‘perufal of a 
which has, not afforded us any gréat fatisfaction. Evenin © 
the hiftorical:and .philofephical memoirs, from which we _ ¢ 
had. expected fome interefting information, we are difaps % 4 
pointed: moft of them are on fubjeéts that are involved im =” e 
ob{curity, and. concerning which’ riothing, edny be deters , | < 
mined With cettainty.; they have often been. difcufled by “* « 
the learned, andwe find here little mote than'a.repetitios § B. § 
of the conjeGturésand conclufions of others, thrownintoa ** §. © 
®ew form, and iflulitated with a greater numtbér of quota- a 
» Fons!’ In addition to thefe diftouraging circumftances, the. 7 * 
thajority of the diffe:tations are writteh inno very elegant jp. ¢ 


Latin, and in a diffufe ftyle which renders them unpleaiant Se 
to read, Thev difplay much learning, but peg ektaags :s 
giiciae the choice of thé fubjects, of in the manner of fife | 

eating them. phot Gabitee ss Okra | 
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met. 1V. Voyages chez les Peuples Kalinouki €8 les Tavtares 4.6) ¢ ri . 
Travels among the Kalmucks atid ‘Tartafss “8vo. pp: 474, * ' ' 
Berne, 1792. gs. Steril. fewed. cm Pond ' 
T Oe introduétion to this velume gives an, account of 
~ = the various attempts made by the court of Ruffia to ob-. , 
tain a-better knowledge of the remote parts of that vaft em~- : 
pire, which are buried in ignorance and -barbarifimy and 
poffefs languages, cuftoms, and modes of Jife,. widely 
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rent from any thing known in the cultivated traéts of 
"European jurifdiétion, Peter the Great bégan thefe in- 
— and, in the. year 1719, fent Mefemchmied, a phy 
ician of Dantzick, into Siberia, for the purpofe of colleét- 
ing its natural hiftorys He alfo fitted out expeditions to 
the White Sea by the way of Archangel, and to the north- 
eaftern coafts of Siberia by way of Kamtichatka. The 
Emprefs Anne carried on thefe plans, and inftituted a foe 
fe of difcovery underthe direction of the Imperial Aca 


ae 


@emy of Peterfburgh. Bering was employed by fea, and 

ohn-George Gmelin, and Prof, Miller, with proper af- 
fociates, by. land. In 1760, the Abbe Chappe d' Auteroche 
was fent to Tobolfk by the court of France to obferve the 
tranfit of Venus ; and, @mhis return he publifhed a {plendid 
accountof his obfervations ; of which ample detailsare given 
) inthe goth, q1ft, and 44 vols of Eng. M. R. The_ preient 
emprefs, whofe munificent patronage of thearts and fciences 
% orms'the moft brilliant part of her character, took the oce 


tafion of the fecond tranfit in 1763, to fend to various parts — 


of her dominions perfons who were perfectly qualified to 
3 arry on all inquiries into the natural and political hiftory 
of her tates. Of thefe, Samuel-George Gmelin, Phyfician, 
ef Tubingen, [fee Engs,M. Rev. vol. xxxiwiis p. 515+] be 
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WR” *Mofcow to Woronefch, he proceededto Azoff, and thence 
Sm. to Aftrakan. From the latter place, he made an excurfion 
7 F  Ahrough all the northern provinces of Perfia, during which 
* be was taken prifoner, and he died in captivity in 1772. 
if ‘Dhe greateft part of his writings were with difficulty faved 
from the hands of barbarians, and three volumes of them 
have been publithed. ee: 
The celebrated naturalift Prof. Pallas, leaving Peterf- 





tween the Sura and Wolga, and thence to the traéts water- 
ed by the Jaik. He vifited the coafts and iflands of that 
part of the Cafpian fea which lay neareft to him ; and then, 
turning northward, pafled by Orenburgh to the Uralian 
chain, and thence to Catharinenberg ; where he examined 
all the mineral. country, and ftretched as faras Tobolfk. 
He afterward held his courfealong the Irtifh, went te 
Tomfk, and thence to Krafnojarfk on the Jenifey ; thence 

Vou. I. 3 N | by 


¢ a burg in 1768, pafled through Mofcow to the country bee . 





» gaabis travels in 1768 ; and, taking his route through “ 
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by Irkutfk to the lake Baikal, and, returning to Krafi nojer 
by the Sayam. mountains, he finifthed his tour with , 
Tomfk, Kafany. Aftrakan, Zaritzyn, the Wolga, and 
Mofcow. 

« M.« John-Amé Georgi, and Prof Falk alfo travelled 
through the country of the Kalmucks, the Uralian moun- 
tains, the Altaik chain, and various parts of Siberia. Me 
Lepechin, befide extenfive travels through the parts adja- 
cent to the Wolga and Jaik, and the fouthern and centrah 
parts of Siberia, went to Archamgel, and vifited the coafts 
and iflands of the White Sea; and thence, making a tour 
through the governments of Ple{kow and Mohilow, retur- 
ned to Peterfburgh by the fea coaft from Riga and Pernaus 
Dr. J. Guldenftzat took his courfeyby Novogorod to Mof- 
cow, and thence to Zaritzyn and Aftrakan ; whence he 
vifited the countries watered by the Tefek, and the north 
eaft part of Mount Caucatus. He afterward travelled into 
Georgia, had an audience of Prince Heraclius, and madé 
a campaign with him on the banks of the Kur. He went 
through the Turcoman provinces of that czar or prince; 
and thence vifited the provinces of Czar Solomon in the’ 
kingdom of Immiretta, and the frontiers of Mingrelia and 
Guria. After a variety of adventures, hé returned 


Tichekatk, the banks of the Dniper, the Ukraine, and » 
Kiow. i 4 


The journals ofall thefe travellers and their affociates. 
have been publifhed ina number of quarto volumes in the © 
German language ; and, from their bulk and:minutenefg ” 


area very proper object of abridgment. It is the purpofe ¢ 


of the prefent undertaking to offer to the public a work of 
this kind, confifting of a feleétion of the moft valuable 
parts of thefe travels, arranged in different fections ac- 


cording to the,countries defcribed ; in which every article ¢ 
is seiciea with the name of the author from whom it is © 


taken, and is occafionally illuftrated with notes relative 
to mineralogy, &¢. from other writers. Maps, plans, 
and figures are copied from the originals, wherever 
ne-eflary or ufeful ; and the work, as far as it goes, ap- 
pears to us very well executed. 


This 
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- This volume’ contains a journey from Peterfburgh to 
‘Azo, pafling through Mofcow ; a journey from Moicow 
to Zaritzyn and its environs; and fragments of other 
journies among the’ J artars and Kalmucks. We hall 
prefent our readers with two or three extraéts, by way of 
f{pecimen of the entertainment which they may expect from 
the volume. 

In the open traéts near Bobrowfk, a town 100 werfts from 
Woroneich, are herds of wild horfes, which are hunted 
by the inhabitants. M. Gmelin, who was prefent at’a 
chace of thefe animals, gives the following ‘account of 
them : 

‘ The largeft of thefe wild horfes are fcarcely the fize of 
the fmalleft Ruffian horfes. ‘Their head is remarkably 
large in proportion. Their ears are very tharp ;* fometimes 
of the fize of thofe of a tame horfe, fometimes elongated 
fo as to refemble thofe ofan afs. Their mane is very 
fror' and curled ; their tail more or lefs covered with 

airs, but always a little fhorter than that of a common 
horfe. They are of a moufe colour, which is the charac- 
teriftic mark of the wild horfes of this country ; though 


Phat of others has been faid to be awhitith or ath greys 


Their hairs are very long, and fo thick as to feel like a 
pelliffe, rather than a®horfe’s hide. They: run with the 
greatelt {peed ; at leaft double that of a good domefticated 


‘‘horife. ‘They take alarm at the leaft noife, and fly off in 
~ an inftant. Each herd has always a ftallion for its leader, 


who marcies at their head, and they never leave him ; if 
he be ftriken down, all the reft difband, and become an 
eafy prey to the hunters. They are generally fond. of 
keéping near the hayitacks which the peafants build in the 
Steppe : but they are not feen to lie on the ground ahy 


‘where. They eat the hav with much voracity, and become 
‘found with fat. The ftallion is greatly attached to the 


Ruffian mate, and does not failto entice her with him tothe 
defart whenever he can; hence there are often horfes of 
a baftard race among the herds, and many maresare loft 
to the great detriment of the peafants,. Wild horfes taken. 
alive, which is never done without noofes of rope, are very 
dificult to tame and to enure to labour. It is abfolutely, 
impracticable to mount them, When harnefled, they move 


very 
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very heavily by the fide of another horfe ; and they géfe- 
rally die in the fecond year of their captivity..—— 9 

* Among the birds of the Don, one of the moft remark« 
able is the pelican (pelicanus onocrotalus). It prefers the 
mouth of the river, in the neighbourhood of Ticherkafk, 
where it arrives inthe fpring, crofling the Black Sea, and 
the fea of Azoff, and returns in autumn by the fame route, 
The pelican hasa flow motion, flies the prefence of man, 
and generally inhabits the banks. It alfo fometimes enters 
the water, but never ftays there, long. Thefe birds fly inv 
flocks, and take ftorks, cranes, fwans, and geefe in their 
company. Pelicans build their nefts of ruthes, giving 
them around and concave form, and lining them with 
foft grafs. In placing them, they always prefer the river- 
iflands, and fpots abounding in mofs. The female genc- 
rally lays only two eggs, which are entirely white and 
of the fize of thofe of a fwan ; and the fits as long as that 
bird. When difturbed during incubation, fhe conceals 
her eggs inthe water, and does not»bring them back if 
her bill till the thinks the danger over. The pelican feeds 


folely on fith, and confumes a large quantity. In fithing — 


it often makes ufe of theaid of the baglanes, or cormorants. 
The pelican extends its wings and agitates the water, and 
drives the fifth to the bank, which thécormorants, in diving, 
have driven to the furface, where they take the prey in 


company. M. Lepechinaflerts that the cormorants without |” 


& t 


ceremony fnatch their fhare from the pelican’s bill.’ 


.' M. Pallas, on the great road from Orenbutg to Ufa, , 


fell in with the winter ftations and habitations of the 
Bafchkirs. 

* Thefe people differ from other Nomades in inhabiting, 
during the inclement feafon, folid houfes conftructed of 
wood, after the manner ofthe Ruffians. For the fupply of 


the preffing wants of their flocks, they colleét hay, which © 


they put in heaps round fome large trees. Their houfes 
are mmo fmall, and their chambers, like thofe of 

the 
ferve inftead of beds. The principal utenfil feen in the 
Bafchkir huts is a pretty tall leathern bottle, of the form 
ofa flaggon, refted ona wooden footy and conftantly full 
ef four wilk. While their cattle furnith milk, and Nem 
ve 


artars, are furnifhed with large benches, which 
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Rave good provifion of honey, they live joyoufly, and drirk 
nothing but four milk or hydrome! :—but, as they feldom 
clean their veflels, one may eafily conceive the odour 
iffuing from this inexhauftible bottle. In winter, and on 
their journey, they fupply the defect of their ufual beves 
tare by little cheefes made with very four milk, and 
finoke-dried, which they crumble between their fingers, 
and infufe in water. They alfo drink, in {pring, the fap 
Of the birch, which they collett by means of deepinc « 
fions in the trees ; which practice kills a great number of 
thetrees. ‘[heiemoft common nouriihment is a very thin 
meat-broth, which they pour from large {poons, part in 
their mouths, and part on their beards. T hey fow, indeed, 
a little corn, but fcarcely enough for their {mall confump- 
tion. While thev are able to keep horfes and bees, and 
ean pleafe themfelves with an indolent life, it is not to be 
expected that they can be made tillers of the ground. Bread 
fs not of daily ufe with them. A Bafchkir women kneads, 
with unwathed fingers, acake with water and a little falt, 
and buriesit in hot afhes on the hearth; ita@s then ftuck, 
on a ftick, and held before the fre to make a cruft. 

* The Bafchkirs have been long without Khans, ard 
all their nobility have been gradually deftroyed in the 
civil wars. At prefent, every tribe or Wolof chufes from 
itfelf one or more ancients or Starfchint. The nation 
compofes 34 Wololts, wherein were reckoned, in 1770, 
27,000 families. Their language is a Tartar idiom, difs 
fering much from that {poken at Kafan. 

* As to military fervice, they themfelves chufe the chiefe, 
and the officers, of the fmall troops: but the regimented 
chiefs, called Attamans, are named by the Ruffian cons 

, manders, from among the moft meritorious of the Stariche 
ines. Their ufual arms are a bow, arrows, a lance, 3 
coat of mail, and acafque: but many are armed with 
fabres, fufils, or piftols, and fome with all thefe. They 
are very well mounted, are good horfemen, and excellent 
archers; whence a {mall troop of Bafchkirs is not only 
fure to obtain the vi€tory over a miuch greater nuimber of 
Kirgifians, but a fingle regiment of Bafchkirs often makes 
Jong marches in the midft of a Kirgifian horde without 
ever being beaten. A corps of Baichkirs offers feveral 

fingularitiese 
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fingularities. Every horfeman dreffes himfelf as he pleafeg 
or as he can ; all, however, wear long cloathing, Each 
has a led horfe, which he keeps for the battle, and which 
carries his provifion, confifting chiefly in well-dried corn, 
which they grind to meal in hand-mills carried with them. 
Each troop of a hundred carries a ftandard of various 
colours: which differ from each other in every regiment 
as much as the arms do. They preferve no order in march 
ing, and it.is only when they halt that they obferve any 
appearance of ranks and files. 

The Bafchkirs live in huts in winter, and in moveable 
jourts* in fummer. In the choice of fituations for winter 
villages, they pay more regard to the fertility of the foil 
than the proximity of water, fnow ferving them in that 
refpect. <A village contains from ro to 50 huts; an en- 
campment is only from 5 to 20 jourts ; fo that a large winter 
village divides into feveral fummer camps. Though the 
winters here are long and rigorous, the Bafchkirs leave 
their cattle entirely to their own diicretion-» Thefe unfortu- 
nate animals are reduced to fcratch up, from beneath the 
{now, fome withered and frozen herbs, or a little mofs, 
The matters only furnifh a little hay to their weakly beafts, 
and to thofe which bring forth out of feafon. As .to their 
camels, which in like manner they oblige to provide their 
own fubfiftence, they wrap them in old felt coverlets, 
which they few about their bodies. Hence all their cattle 
are ditmally Jean and meagre toward {pring: but, in the 
fummer, they are not only healthy, but fat. In order tq , 
profit of the milk, they tie, during the day, their foals 
and calves to cords ftretched near the jourts, and fuffer 
them to run with their dams only during night. They 
have obferved that the young, brought up thus fparingly, 
fupport much better the feverity of the winters, than thofe 

-which are indulged with all the mother’s milk. 

‘ Both fexes wear fhirts, which are ufually of coarfe 
cloth of nettles, long and large drawers, and bufkins or 
flippers. A woman’s gown is of fine cloth or filk ftuff, 
buttoned before, and tightly bound round the body with 
agirdle. The neck and breaft are covered with a kind 
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ef net, garnifhed with pieces of money. The Bafchkirs 
are more grofs, negligent, and flovenly in theit manner 
of living and commerce than the Kafan Tartars, but the 
are alfo more hofpitable, lively, and joyous, efpecially in 
fummer. They make no account of carriages, but both 
men and women love to ride on horfeback, and take pride 
in fine. horfes and rich houfings. The faddles for the 
women are diftinguifhed from thofe which the men ufe by 
handfomer and larger coverings. A faddled herife is com- 
monly feen before every jourt. The habit which’ they 
have contracted of being conftantly either on horfeback, 

or feated on their heels, makes nearly all the men crook- 
“ kneed. They fleep at night with their cloths on, lying on 
felts; whence they are rarely without vermin, efpecially 
as they ufe fewer ablutions than other Mohammedans. 
Old age without reproach is greatly efteemed among them, 
according to the Oriental chen and, when they invite 
their friends to a feaft, they promife to feat them among 
the old men.’ | 

Various of the other Tartar tribes are defcribed in a 
fimilar manner; and curious details of their arts and 
modes of living, and of the productions of the country, 
are given; which contribute to render the work inftru¢live 
and. entertaining. 


— ) 





Art. V. Verbandéling over het verband tufichen de Zede-en Staats 
kunde, ec. i, e. A Differtation concerning the Connection bee 
tween Morals and Politics ; or Confiderations on the Queftion, 
« How far it is poffible to obferve the Moral Duties ot focial 
Life in the Adminiftration of Civil Government.” By Curis 
Tian Garve, Tranflated from the German by C. T. ELou Tp, 

‘LL.D. 8vo. pp. 156. Haarlem. 


T HE fubje& here difcuffed is certainly interefting, ef- 

pecially at the prefent junéture; not that we are fo 
fanguine as to expeét that the councils of princes, and the 
plans of politicians, will be influenced by particular pre- 
cepts of morality, however clear and well demonftrated ; 
for we well know the conterapt with which ftatefmen affect 
to treat moralifts who happen to difapprove of their con- 
duct : but difquifitions of this nature tend to enlighten the 
underftanding and to correct the judgment of mankind in 


general, 
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general, to whefe opinions thefe great perfonages ftill prés 
tend to pay fome regard. : 
The author introduces his fubje& with the juft remark 
that, as all focial obligations arilfe from the circumftances 
of relation, a difference in thefe circumftances may alter 
the limits of this obligation ; and therefore, in order to 
invefligate the queftion accurately, it is neceflary to exas 
mine the difference between, the eircumftances of a fo« 
vereign of a political flate, and thofe of a private citizen. 
This difference is reduced to two principal heads. One 
is, that the fovereigns of independent political communi- 
ties are, with, relation to each other, in a ftate of nature, 
in which each muft be the defender of his own rights; and, — 
when anv difpute arifes, judge his owm caufe ; whereas 
private citizens are’ fo connected as to be guarded from ins 
jury by a fuperior power, and have the advantage ofa 
¢ommon judge to decide their diflentions. The other isy 
that a fovercign muft provide for the prefervation and wels 
fare of a whole community ; that he is invefted with a dea 
legated power, arid commiffioned to promote the interefts 
of a confiderable body of men; whereas the private citi* 
7 has only to provide for himfelf, and perhaps for a fa« 
Mmilye ; 
In difcuffing the former of thefe circumftancesysMi 
Garvi enters into an inquiry concerning a ftate of nature, 
which we deem foreign to the fubject, and which he is far 
trom refolving to our fatisfaction. We acknowledge that 
our idea of a ftate of nature muft be hypothetical; be- 
caufe we have no records to inform us of the particular 
Circumftances of any community previoufly to its being 
formed into a civil fociety : but, in framing this hypothefis 
Wor the purpofe of the prefent inquiry, it is enly requifite 
to abftraét, from the notion of fociety, all that obligatiop 
, which is derived from the pofitive prefcriptions and fanc- 
tions of civil authority. That, among a people totally ig- 
norant of the obligations refulting from political union, thé 
notions of property might be obfcure, and the rights at- 
tending it not accurately defined, may be very true: but 
this has no-relation to the queftion now agitated ; becaufe 
it cannot be pretended that fovereigns are in this ftate of 
ignorance. The only obfervation, under this head, of im-= 
:portancé 
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nce to the queftion, isn the propriety of allowing 
prefcriptive right with — to national property, in ore 
der to prevent thofe endiefs difputes which might other- 
wife arife from the revival of obfolete claims. 

In treating of the other circumftance, by whicha fos 
vereigm is diftinguifhed from a private citizen, viz. that he 
acts in the name of a whole community ; the author treads 
on flippery’ ground, and we are not always fatisfied with 
his reafoning. He obfetves that nations muft univerially 
confider themfelvesas bound by all treaties made in their 
mame by their fovereigns, even in cafes in which the lat- 
ter have engaged in the contract from ao other motives 
than thofe of perfonal intereft. We have too deep a fen‘e 
of the importance of fidelity to political as well as to civil 
engagements, to controvert this as a genera! rule; though 
we conceive that it might be limited by fome confidera- 
tions, and that it admits of fome very obvious exceptions ¢ 
but why fhould a prince be put on a different footing ? Me. 
Garve not only fays that aa engagement, into which one 
monarch enters with another, in order to promote his own 
intereft, or that of his family, may, when it is to be car= 
ried into execution, be found fo dangerous to the ftate that 
he may lie under an obligation to break it, but alfo affirms 
* that, though national, and not a perfonal, intereft influ- 
enced ‘the engagement, a mere change of circumflances 
may vindicate a prince in violating his word. ‘This is here 
illuftrated by the conduét®f Henry 1V. in the peace of 
Vervin, by Queen Anne’s feparate peace with France, 
and by the treaty of Breflaw concluded by the late King 
of Pruffia. Our limits will not permit us to examine the 
comparative merits of thefe inftances, which are very far 
from ftanding on equal footing with refpect to the degree 
of neceflity urged in their excufe. The author feems to 
feel the dangerous tendency of hisargument, and acknow- 
ledges that itis often ufed 4s a pretence for the unjuft viola- 
tion of treaties; we therefore wonder that he has not been 
more careful to define that kind of neceffity which alone 
can render fuch a violation of political fidelity at all par- 
donable, and to defcribe the nature of that compenfation, 
which, in fuch a cafe, juftice requires. Befide, if ab{olute 
neceffity will vindicate a prince in breaking a treaty, it is 
equally certain that, when a monarch ig fo worthlefs as, 
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for the fake of increafine higperlonal power and inteteft; 
to enter into engagements 6bvioufly: deftruttive of the wel+ 
fare of ‘His country, the mation is excufable in forcing hima 
to renounce fuch obligations. ‘Thus, in'1674, the Englith 
parliament was right in compelling Clatles Hl. te make 
feace with the Dutch, in oppofition to his infamous treaty 
With Léwisy © fe a 
‘. Phe next propofitidn advanced by the author is, that 
the welfare of a large ftate"is of Breater importance thar 
that of 2 fmallér, and that thereforé the later may be: faa 
crificed to the former. ‘This we are 16 far from allowing, 
that we confider it as one’ of the moft iniquitous: maxims 
which dahion car hold forth ; yet MeGarve afletts that 
this greater importance is fiot merely satural, but alfo moa 
ra}, and relates fo right as well as to power ;- that, if a fos 
vereign, acting on’ this principle, be guilty of injuttice, 
the error lies not in the maxith, but in his wrong notions’ 
of the welfare of a ftate. We apprehend, on the-contra- 
fy, that the maxim itfelf is ‘erroneous, and that the atgus 
fhents, by which he attempts to juftify it, ave mifapplieds 
We agree that the welfare of a few individuals: may be of 
léfs importance to the Community, to which they belongs 
than that of the majority of its citizens; and that, there- 
fore, circumftances may occur, in which the titerefts: ot ° 
happinefs of a {mallet number muft be facrificed to! thofe 
of 2 much greater nutmber of inhabitants of the fame 
ffite ; becaule both form part#of the fame’ whole, in the 
prefervation of whicli bot’! are ultimately concerned :° but 
this reafoning cannot be transferred from merbers of the 
fame community to communities themfelves, confidered as 
iadependent individuals; becaufe, between thefe,. the 're+ 
fations do riot fubfift, on which, in the former ‘cafe, the 
ftgument is founded. ‘Th's affertion ‘amounts to the fame 
43 if, in’ private life, we were to fay thatthe rights ofa 
Iman fix feet high were greater than ‘thofe of a perton of 
finaller ftature. “Ruifia is much more extenfive, dnd con+ 
tains more inhabitants, than Poland : bat ‘wWe'cannot'cons 
céive that, on this account, the rights 6f Ruffia are ‘greater 
than thofe of Poland, nor that its welfare sof more im- 
pottance. This mode of reafoning may” be adopted ‘in 
Rutfia, Germany, and Pruffia, in order to juflify the late 
partion ; and; if allowed, may -be applied-to — 
. ea e « e 
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-the future pagtitiop ,of France among the combined mp- 
narchs; nay, the fame, principle may. ferve the northern 
Acipots,, wheneyer, rtunity offers, as a pretence tor di- 
-Niding ameng.themfelves the territories of Great-Britain, 
Holland, ise of .all thofe fates i Europe, which, being 
jleis extenfixe, they chufe to deem of leis i importance than 
‘their own dominions :—~but fuch arguments will never be 
»thought valid by, enlightened =a upright pobticiants who 
~will maiotain that theamoft extenfive ee are fo, far from 
-being,of the greatel importance,to,the happinefs of man- 
_kind,. that they are in fact the moft dangerous to the indg- 
pendence and welfare, of other ilates; and that it is there- 
‘fore the intereft of the latter to combine againft fuch mighty 
«Potentates, to watch all their motions with the moft jealous 
jattention, and te make the earlicft oppofition to their am- 
ojatinys defigns. .We forbear from enlarging on this. fab 
ct, and will refer the itic J. reader to the excellent 
tters on the concert ae Bi by a Cam Osserveg, 
where he .wiil find, it difcuffed in.a manner fo ample and 
forcible as to Convince every. unprejudiced, and one 
judgment, , 
, pe me citcumfances run. through, the whole of. this dif- 
fertation, which, however, conformable to.the German ,no- 
tions, are rather. difgufting to an Englith reader. The 
author always confiders, princes as abfolute and withoy 
ore(penfibility., In his enumeration.of the particulars whic 
_conttitute, the happinefs of a nation, we find no,nenti 
of liberty and the bleffings of a free; conftitution of, 
»wernmeni; he alfo confiders the prolpexity of a ftz 
idetermined chiefly by jthat.of the, noble and the we 
opabut the moft ,offenfive inftance. of this. partial 
things. is.his endeavour to prove'that princes may b 
ssi from the refisaint of a ftrict adherence to 
fules of.morality, becaufe they are. the. vicr 
eae ity 3 whofe difpenfations, as exhibited in 
,ate.not always conformable to our. contracte: 
os is.right and fit, and muft not be wied by; 
indeed acknowledge , tha. thefe delegates 
hd sig omething inferior to their great mafter in 
opreet but, he maiptains.that,. from thei 
“danansgrtsnive VIEWS, they. have aG Opporty 
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ing more than others, of the motives which govern mafi- 
kind, of the caufes of events, and of their probable coti- 
fequences ; and that hence, in judging of their meafures, 
we muft attend not fo much to the reétitude of the means 
employed, as to the magnitude of the objeét propofed. 
Hence, he obferves, the ambiguous politics and perpetual 
wars of Charles V, and hence the violence and falfchood 
of Richelieu, in order to aggrandize the power of his 
kir g, derive their juftification. Notwithftanding all the 
author’s endeavours to qualify thefe maxims, in which he 
difplavs an ingenuity worthy of a better caufe, their futili- 
ty and mifchievous tendency are fo obvious, that we fhall 
not detain our readers with a refutation of them. 
Another reafon which M. Garve alleges for allowing'a 
greater freedom from the reftraints of morality in political 
tranfactions, than can be admitted in the bufinefs of private 
life, is that the examples of fovereigns are attended with 
lefs danger to mankind. There is little probability, he 
days, that the romantic expeditions cf Charles XII. will 
induce any prince to become a knight-errant; and the 
thirft of conqueft which animated Lewis XIV. has had ‘as 
little influence on the wars waged fince that time, as the 
battles of Alexander: but all this is more eafily afferted 
than proved ; nor is it by any means certain that the ambi- 
tion of extenfive empire may not infpire the Ruffian and 
Auftrian potentates in a manner equally deftruétive to the 
‘ace and independence of the other ,ftates of Europe. 
¢ know, from hiftory, that it was the madnefs of the 
‘edonian which gave occafion tothe military frenzy of 
wede, and that the fludy of Quintus Curtius had mo © 
nfluence in turning the brain of Charles. A far- 
gument adduced by M. Garve is the neceffity of 
‘revolutions in order to promote the improvement 
tcumftances of fociety, and thefe can feldom be 
without feme violation of the ftriéter rules of 
‘which, he fays, all tend to the prefervation of 
he ftate in which they are actually eftablifhed. 
- deny that the laws of morality have a tendency 
fuch changes as increafe the happinefs of man~ 
we muft obferve that the argument itfelf is a 
eapon, which, if it will vindicate er 
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of princes, will alfo juftify that of the French revolution- 
ifts; He obferves that the interference of fovereigns in 
the domeftic concerns of foreign ftates, to punifh the crimes, 
and, by violent meafures, to decide the difputes, of thofe 
who are not their fubjects, is a violation of thofe moral 
precepts which regulate the affairs of private life; and yet 
this is allowed to princes, ‘ who, when they do thus, aét 
according to their appointment of Providence, as the ar- 
bitrators and rulers of the world ; they tranfgrefs the li- 
mits prefcribed in private life, but their defigns are not to be 
reftrained and governed, except by their own wifdom and 
humanity.’ We fear that thefe qualities afford but little 
fecurity to mankind ; and we are far from thinking that 
the jultice of fuch interference is fo univerfally allowed as 
this author fuppofes ; his general principle, that an inten- 
tion to produce ultimate good is the fupreme law to princes, 
and that this defign will always juftify the means by which 
it is attained, we believe every impartial friend of truth and 
‘virtue will confider as falfe and dangerous. 

We wonder that M. Garve did not dwell on one confi- 
deration, which 4s at leaft more plaufible, and fometimes 
more valid toward apologizing for the oblique conduct of 
‘politicians ; viz. their having juft grounds to diftruft each 
‘other. | He vindicates the diffimulation of Maurice of Sax 
ony to Charlies V. from the greatnefs of his object, the 
goodnefs of his defign, and the juftice of his caufe: but 
we apprehend that this defence muft rather be founded 
on his knowledge of the duplicity of the emperor and 
‘his minifters, and on the neceflity of foiling them by their 
own arts. ‘ 

After having expofed his principles of political condué, 
M. Garve feems to apprehend that they may be confidered 
as giving too great a latitude ; he eagerly protefts againft 
any fuch deductions being made from them, and proceeds 
to lay down fome reftriGtions and obfervations, in order toa 
prevent their being abufed. ‘Thefe, however, are rather 
prodential than moral. . 

In his application of his maxims, M. Garve diftin- 
guifhes three different fituations, each of which requires a 
courfe of ‘conduct peculiar to itfelf. The firft is that of 
peace both external and internal ; in which, he fays, a 

’ 4 monarch 
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monarch muft be firxtly juft; nuit not, under any. pre- 
tence of advantage, attempt to alter any thing i in the tow 
of affairs, either foreign or domeftic; and mult not, on 
ny account whatever, be the firft to difturb the quiet of the 
political world: he muft, then, be punétual in obferving 
treatics and fulfilling engagements ; muft be careful to.@- 
void giving offence: to the neighbouring ftates ;. muft rer 
move all occafions of diftruft ; and muft confine his athinaty 
to the bufinefs of internal government. 

The fecond fituation is that of a fovereiga againit whofe 
dominions an attack is planned and alliances are formed, 
or who has good reafon toapprehend hoftilities from any df 
his neighbours. The late king of Pruffia was in the tor- 
mer cafe before the. commencement of the war. in 75% 
and Elizabeth in the latter, with re{peCt to Philip Il. 

The third cafe is when.a prince, whe is in’ peace, sie 
jn-no immediate danger of being molefted,, fees otheriga- 
tions engaged in war, either civil or foreign, the remote 
confequences of which may be either dangerous or advan- 
tageousto him. How far is he then juftified im inter feripg ? 
Our au:hor rightly ebferves that, as Jong as the wellare-of 
his-country is not endangered, he, ought fo ‘be a-cakm 
fpectator, unlefs both parties appeal to him as an arbitra- 
“tor; and we add, that, even then, he ought not -to im 
yolve his own'country inwar. An uninyited interferenée 
generally ferves to increate the fiercenefs of the quarrel); 
mever would the parties into which France-wasdivided, 
on the falure of the line of Valois, shave been Sapo ties 

againft each other, if Philip 11, had. not othcioufly 
intermeddled i in the difpute ; - sod the fame obfervation as 
applicable to eventsof latertimess Befide, when princes 
are led by ambition to intrude themfelves,,into:diflentionis 
pf other countries, there is ‘reafon to prefume that the 
fame motive will lead. them to foment difeerd, in orderto 
derive advantage fromit; and they generally,take canectp 

be: fo.amply paid for their trouble, that they,’ f¢em toi 
fere not fo much to extinguith the fire that threatensthear 
neighbour's. -houfe with.deftruttion, .as-,tofeize fot them- 
felves. whatever can be faved.from: the flames. ';In fhort, 
4be. author cenfures all interference that.arifes fromanor 
breventiely felith, whether perfonal .or:pelitical, a3 
: eu 
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re ei er render it abfolutely neceflary? 
but he: obierves that ‘no general anfwer can be given toa 
queftion, the ‘folution of which.depends on particular cire 
eumftances.: “Fhus he praifes the conduét of Guftavus 
Adolphus, and: of ‘Queen: Elizabeth, ‘but blames , that 
of Philip» He and of T ewis: XPV.) and adds that all 
thofe <meafuresy .in which agents muft-be: gained, or 
bought to perform dithonourable and’bafe actions, are un 
worthy -of a geod. prince and ofa virtuous nation ; to corrupt 
the fubje&s of ether ftates, to bribe them to become trai- 
tors, to excite fedition,tumult; and the ravages of civil 
war, would be ftiil more, infamous than open vio- 
lencey. He next confiders fome cafes in which the con- 
ann of the territories of others is fuppofed’to be excufable 
tom their great importance tothe conqueror; as when 
Philip Augultus, Charles VII. and Henry Il. of France, 
feized on the poffeffions'of the Englifff in that kingdom, 
which he reprefents in a very different ‘light from the 
attempt of ‘Lewis XIV. to conquer the United Provin- 
ces. We apprehend,’ however, that the difference de- 
pends not merely. oti the greater‘advantage derived from 
the Conqueft, ‘but on circumftances refulting from the fpi- 
rit. and manners of the age,—which our author has not fuf- 
ficiently noticed. . * ) of ’ 
"From this view of M. Garve’s differtation we appre- 
hénd that’ we thal! be juftified in faying that he has treat- 
ed this important fubject in a prolix manner, andwithout 
at saikeet At ‘which it demands,” He evidently relaxes 
the ties of ‘morality too far, when he vindicates meafures 
in themfelvés unjuft, by the confideration of the advanta~ 
ges which may refult from them. We allow that felt-pre> 

tation is the great object of political Communities ; and 
that, on. this accoiint, in cafes of abfolute neceffity, where 
fuin is the only alternative, tranfaétions may be exctifa~ 
ble, which, between individuals in private life, ought not 
to be ‘allowed: but the mere aggrandifement of thefr 
Wehlth, or of theit power, is not an objeét fo neceflary td 
their ‘exiftence, as tod vindicate any départure «from the’ 
ftidt rules. of juftice. Farther, as foveteigns at not for 
themfelves, but for their country, it is évidént that in 
their tranfactions with each other, they ate bounden only 
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toduties of perfect obligation, and may not, even ffom 
motives which would be deemed honourable in private 
life, refign the rights of their confiituents: but, though 
they muft fee that ftri€t juftice be done to thefe conftitu- 
ents, there can be no reafen why they fhould be exemipt- 
ed from doing ftri&t juftice to others. The moft dithcult 
queftion is, when they.know that thofe, with whom they 
have to deal, are attempting to miflead and deceive them, 
how far are they allowed to practice the fame kind of de- 
ceit? We might anfwer in the old adage, 


Nec lex ef juftior ullay 
Quam netis artifices arte perire fuai 
but we may obierve that prudence and referve will, in thefe 
cafes, generally anfwer all the purpofes of felf-defence, 
without having recourfe to that duplicity for which a man 
of honour will find it very difficult to account to his own 
confcience ; for, as to the oppofite party, it is certain that 
they who attempt to deceive have no right to expect truth. 
With regard to wars, we cannot allow any to be juftifia- 
ble, except fuch as are abfolutely unavoidable, and necef- 
fary to defend the perfect rights of a nation and its allies 
under this head we include hoftilities commenced to pre- 
vent an attack known to be meditated by others. That 
wars begun from motives of national pride and refentment, 
or from the defire of conqueft, are unjuftifiable in point of 
moral rectitude, muft be obvious to all who pretend to be 
Chriftians: but they are fcarcely lefs fo with refpec to 
true political intereft.. -'The moft fuccefsful war is carried 
on at a vaft expence of blood and treafure, which fails 
heavily on the people, and fcarcely affeéts either the prince 
or his miniftry ; who, fecure from the evils which attend 
on the bloody fcenes that they promote, coolly plan not 
merely the deftruction ot their fellow-creatures, but even 
the facrifice of their own fubjeéts. Should the event be 
difaftrous, the burden of the people muft be increafed to 
repay the expence ; fhould it be profperous, the advantages 
of it may indeed foothe national pride, but, the people 
reap no benefit from them: their load of taxes, far from 
being alleviated, is perhaps rendered heavier in order to 
make good the charges of eftablifhing and defending the 
pew acquifition, which only ferves to increafe the influence 
2 of 
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of 4 prince, —to render him a more abfolute fovereign, 
and therefore a more formidable enemy to the liberties of 
his country. 


* 





Art. VI. Comverfation entre deux Frangois Emigrés, &c. i. @ 
A Converfation between two French Emigrants on M. Mailer 
. du Pan’s Pamphiet, entitled Confiderations on the Nature of 
the French Revolutior, and on the Cauies which protract its 
« Duration.” 8v0, pp. 60. Price 1s. Sterl. 
‘tT’ H E anonymous author of this cohverfation, who 
‘™ does not even tell us where this work was printed, 
brings together an Abbe and a Chevalier, the former of 
whom’ appears to have been alarmed by the perufal of the 
work of M: Mallet du Pan, whofe qualifications for re~ 
{toring peace to France and new modelling her govern- 
meni are ridiculed by the’ latter; A @itizen of Geneva 
unconhiecied with thé French nation by birth, rank, 
foriurie; or employment, having had no opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of its refources, trade, or jarring 
interefts; may not be well qualified for the arduous tafk of 
compofing the civil difcord which agitates a great empire, 
for reftoring order and obedience to law, and for giving to 
the pedple a conftitution equally remote from anarch 
and defpotitin : but we think that the Chevalier treats M. 
Mallet di Pan with unwarrantable feverity, when he afferts 
{page 13) that ‘ he has not commmon fenfes’ The Abbe 
informs the Chevalier that, anxious to guard againft the 
effects of the political poifen which lurked. under the fpeci- 
ous doétrines of this writer, he had drawn up an anfwer to 
them, which he begs leave to read, and which, as our read 
ers may prefume, is pronounced by the Chevalier to be 
forcible, conclufive, and triumphant. - 
_ M.. Mallet du Pan had infifted on the neceffity of fome 
conceffions being made to the perfuns at the head of affairs 
in France, and to the bulk of the people, in order to difpofe 
them to the reftoration of alimited monarchy : and of a 
previous treaty by which it fhould be declared that all idea 
of re-eftablifhing the ancient defpotifm, the titles of the 
nobility, and their feudal rights, of reftoring the eftates of 
the clergy, or of leffening in any degree -the fecurity allot- 
Vo L. I, A 3 P ted 
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ted for the payment of affignats, wascompletely and for 
ever abandoned. Thefe points are warmly attacked by 
the Abbe ; who contends that is impofflible that any many, 
who has the fmalleft regard for morality, religion, juftice, 
or éven decency, could ever think of treating with an af- 
fembly that has trampled on all thefe virtues: He thus 
emphatically apoftrophizes his country : ‘ 
_ € Unhappy nation, mutt it be your tate to have all the empy- 
rics of the earth to try expefiments on you, to run allthe rifks to 
which the corrupt imaginations of thofe pf ae philofophers 
would expofe you, who in the delitium of a falfe notion of cele- 
brity, orof an unbridled ambition, think that they can govern 
mankind by other principles than thofe of morality, juttice, and 
eternal wifdom! Wall you never be tired of finding yourfelf the 
vidtim of their deftructive plans! What have you ager by all 
the fyftemas which they have been labouring for four years to 
make you adopt ? Behold the fkocking ftate to which they have 
reduced you : you Had a king, whom heaven in its mercy feemed 
to have formed on perpofe for yau, and they have murdered 
him ; you had temples to which you ufed to repair toadore 
the God who had always protected you, they have pulled 
them down, have driven away his minifters, and have robbed 
them of their property ; you had laws, which fecured your hap- 
inefs, and they have engraven on their ruins, in characters of 
ood, the molt barbarous inftitute of every paffion and of every 
¢rime ; you paffed for the mioft loving and the moft fentimental 
nation, and they have made you a thoufand times more ferocious 
than a horde of favages cr tygers. Such isthe fruit of the liberty 
which they have given to you, of the fovereignty with which they 
amufed you, and of the happinefs which they promifed you!’ 

A treaty with fuch perfons, he fays, ‘would be diafphe- 
my againft ciety . 

The Abbe maintains that the idea of a portion of the 
fovereignty being vefted in every individual of a ftate 
is a chimera, leading to abfurdities the moft extra¥agant } 
that, if the people, individually or colleGtively, ever pof- 
fefled the right of fovereignty, they furrendered it when 
they adopted a conftitution, and placed a king atthe head 
of it ; that without a conftitution, a multitude of men can- 
not be called a nation, which gives the idea of regulated 
fociety, but merely a collection of individuals, in which 
no.onc has a right to act butfor himfelf; and that no aét can 
be done in the name of the natien, and binding on all, if 
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5t be not done according to the forms prefcribed by the con- 
ftitution. Hence he concludes that neither the king, who 
is but a truftee for the public and for his own family, nor 
the States General, to whom the'conftitution has given 
only the power of granting or refufing fupplies, and of ma- 
king known to the crown the grievances of the nation, can 
conftitutionally make any alteration in the fundamental 
laws of France. Thefe doctrinesy though maintained with 
ingenuity and plaufibility, our readers will probably not 
be difpofed to relifh, nor deem calculated for the meridian 
of England. ‘We will give one more extraét from this 
work, which exprefles, the fentiments of the. moft nume- 
rous part of the emigrants, for the purpofe of letting the 
people of this country fee to what thefe gentlemen expect 
the fuccefles of the allies will lead ; : 

‘ As for me, who have never thought that it was lawful for, 
man to be: falfe, unjuft, or cruel, through prudence, nor to fa- 
crifice principles to circumftances, 1 will be explicit without dif- 
guife or fear, I declare then,’ openly, in the name of religion, 
Virtue, juftice, and honefty, fo dearto men who are not Ro 
doned and unprincipled, in the‘name ot the French monarchy and 
its faithful adherents, whofe organ M. Madélet du Pan has fo au- 
dacioufly prefumed to make bimjelf*; ina word, in the name of 
all the friends of humanity, who are incapable of capitulating 
with crimes ; that I call for the profcription and removal of the 
abufes which the lapfe of ages may have introduced into our, 
government, and at the fame. time the complete reftoration of 
‘our ancient conftitution in its primitive purity ; of that conftita- 
tion which under the aufpices of the mott confoling of all religions, 
was for 1400 years the pledge of the king’s juitice, and df his 
{ubjetts’ obedience ; which alike refpecied the liberty, and proteAed 
the property, of thé lowefl and of the highef citizen; and which, 
uniting all the,orders. ot thg ftate, made them concur, througty 
one common and ¢qual intereft, in promoting the- profperity of 
the empire, the glory of the fovereign, and the happinets of indi- 
yiduals. I declare that to the king muft be reftored his lawful 
authority, fuch as it has always been from the foundation of the 
monarchy ; that authority at once active, abfolute, and beneficent, 
the only ohe capable of maintaining the peace and happinefs of a 
yaft empire: that precious authority always placed between’ 
juftice and love, the true pillars of the throne of the Bourbons, J 


* 





"© Does riot the prefent writer alfo axdacion/ly prefume to hake 
- bimfelf their organ ? 
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declare that to the clergy muft be reftored their eftates becaufe 
they are the lawful proprietors of them ; becaufe, in the midft 
ofa fociety that calls scfelf civilized, they have been ftripped 


nation is obliged in honour to make reftitution of the plunder 


nobility muft be reftored their feignorial rights, becaufe they are 
their property ; their honours, becaufe they are the price of their 
many fervices; and their rank inthe monarchy, becaufe they are 
its glory and fupport, In a word, / am far the complete and entire 
re-efttblifoment of the old form of government, and the annihilation 
of all thofe abfurd reveries, thofe cruel innovations falfely called 


dignified with the name of decrees ; 1 declare that not one of them 
muft be preferved ; becaufe, independently of the crimes that 
produced them, they are all vitiated by a radical nullity, the 
want of conftitutional power in the three affemblies wrongly 
called national, from which they have emanated.’ 


verfation lays down cannot be palatable in this country, 
we muft allow that he reafons on them with ability ; and 
that, if he infifts on the reftoration of the old French con- 
ftitution, it is not becayfe he confiders it as defpotifm, 
but as calculated to fecure liberty, property, and the 
empire of law. It is neceflary, alfo, that we fhould ob- 
ferve that he is an advocate only for the confiztutronat 
authority of the crown ; and not for thafe encroachments 
which, for more than a century and a half, had enabled 
the kings to legiflate and impofe taxes without the concur- 
rence of the States General. 





Art. VII, <Algemeene Eigen{chappen, Sc. i.e. The general 
Properties of Electricity explained ; or inftructions relative to 
Electrical Machines and Experiments, By Joun CuTHBERT- 
soN».Philofophical Inftrument-maker. 8vo. pp. 166. Am- 
fterdam. 

A BOU T fourteen years ago, this ingenious artift publifhed 

a volume under the fame title with the prefent, which con- 
tained a defcription of the ele¢trical machines and apparatus 
that he had then conftracted, with plain inftruétions for making 
experiments to illuftrate the principles of this curious branch of 

yfics. Abdut two years afterward, having fo tar fucceeded 
n his endeavours tq improv@ his machines, that he had — 
Ca 


of their poffeffions by the law of the ftrongeft ; and becaufe the. 
that has been audacioafly feized in its name. I declare that to the 


philofophics thofe acts of delirium, incredulity, and rebellion, . 


Though the principles which the author of this con- 
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them as powerful again in their effects as they were before, he 
ve an account of thefe improvements in a feeond volume, 
Since that time his indefatigable attention to this fubjef& hav- 
ing enabled him to render them much more perfect, he has de- 
feribed thefe meliorations in the work now before us; which, 
on this account, -we cannot help confidering as a valuable 
to his Dutch friends, on his leaving Holland to fettle in Lon- 
don, , ; 

The firft part of the prefent voligme contains a narrative of 
the author’s endeavours to improve elettrical rubbers. “ We 
mouft here refer the reader to an account of Dr. Van Marum’s 
newly improved cufhions, which he will find in the appendix to 
the eightieth volume, page 602 of the Eng. M. R. and in which’ 
it was faid that the Do¢tor found the exciting power of his rubbers’ 
to be, to thofe of Mr. Curuserrson, as feven to feventeen, 

uftice, however, obliges us to.obferve that, from the account 
re given, and which from experiments that we have ourfelves 
made, we know to be true, this fuperiority was not the refult of 
any peculiar excellence in the conitruétion of the Doétor’s rubbers, 
but merely of his ufing Kienmayer’s amalgama, with which our 
author was at that time unacquainted; for, with this amalga- 
ma, Mr. Curmsertson fcund that his own rubbers were 
equal, and even fuperior, to the Do¢tor’s; which, from being’ 
mounted with much brafs and fteel, were liable to fome unavoida- 
ble imperfections. We then hinted that we feared he would find 
the fri¢tion attending them too powerful to be applied to his 
_— ers and we here learn that our conjecture was well 

und ° 
. Mr. C.’s narrative is followed by fome very ingenious experi- 
ments, to illuftrate the manner in which rubbers at; whence it 
appears that the glafs, while pafling. under the cufhion, becomes 
negative on both fides, but moft fo on that fide, which is 
excited ; whence we may conclude that plates; which admit 
of an equal friction on both fides, are more advanta than 
cylinders: the furtace of the rubber fhould be perfectly’ level 
and prefs equally on that of the glafs, and particular cate mutt 
be taken that the anterior part does not prefs leis than the poite- 
rior. 

The author next defcribes the machine, with its rubbers, as 
he now ufvally makes it, with the axis turning between ma- 
hogany pillars: but he has alfo fitted up fome, in which the 
axis is infulated, by being fufpended between glafs columns ;— 
an account of one of this kind was publifhed, by Meflrs. Des- 
man and Trooftwyk, about five years ages and was .mentioned 
in the appendix to the Second volume of the Eng. M. R. new feries, 
To give a particular defcription of the conttru¢tion,» without the 


affiiftance 
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affiftance of engravings, would be difficult; there are number. : 
lefs fittle circumftances, which the experienced electrician knows 
to be of importance, in the form and arrangement of the feveral 
patts of a machine, but which to others appear ees it is 
fuficient to obferve that the machines here defcribed excel 
all-others that we have feen, in the equal and ftrong preffure of 
' the rubbeys, in the convenient difpofition of the apparatus, and, 
as we fhall prefently have ogcafion to fhew, in powerful ef. 


Mr. Curusertrson proceeds to examine the merits of an’ 
ical machine conftructed under the direétion of Dr. Van 

ram, which the reader will find mentioned in the appendix’ 
to the fifth pone of the Eng. M. R.' N. S. In this machine, 
the plate of which is thirty-two inches in diameter, he obferves 
that the rubbers, —_ 9 inches long, approach too near to the ax-’ 
is ; he then defcribes fome very fimple and ingenious experiments, 
which he performed in order to afcertain the moft advantageoue: 
length of the cufhions in proportion to the diameter of the Sate; 
and by which he found that, for one of thirty-two inches, thé 
rubbers ought not to be longer than feven inches, ' Other defects, 
obferved by our author, are that the baked wood, by which the 
axis is infulated, is liable to imbibe moifture, notwithftanding: 
all the precautions. that can be taken by covering it with eleGtric 
fabftanss, and that, becaufe the axis is fupported only at one 
end, it is apt to become unfteady, in aonb uence of frequent 
ufe. That the fame conductor may be made to’ exhibit either 
pofitive of negative electricity, is not fo advantageous as it may 
at firft appear ; for there as¢ many experiments in which feparate 
conduétors dre abfolutely neceflary ; ‘and thefe cannot conveni- 
ently 'be applied to this machine, in its prefent ftate ;* though 
we conceive that a trifling alteration might remove’ this de< 


In our account of Dr. Yan Marum’s rubbers, we defcribed the 
mdnner in which Kienmayer’s amalgama is made, and in which 
the Dogtor applied it : Mr. Cur ex tson finds it more advan- 
tageaus to mix up the amalgama with lard, to the’ confiftence of 
an unguent, which muft be fpread on the rubber fo as to form a 
farface perfectly level. His direétions for fixing the rubbers, 
and for regulating their preffare, are judicious. ‘The preffure 
recommended for a machine, the plates of which are thirty-two 
inches in diameter, with four pair of rubbers, is eftimated at 
nearly eight pounds; er, in other words, the rubbers ought to 
be fo adjufted, that,’ when the winch is placed in a horizontab 
direction,~a weight ot eight pounds, fufpended tq ity fhall draw 


down. 
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"The author next defcribes his mode of afcertaining the 
of a machine, and of comparing that of different machines: 
this he does with a jar, containing about 160 fquare inches of 
coated glafs, mouated with an electrometer, on the fame prin- 
ciple with that invented by Mr, Lane: but, as jats, of equal 
fize and furface are not always equal with refpett to the charge 
which they will receive and contain, Mr. Curuserrson als 
ways tries his machines by the fame jar, and keeps one, as @ 
ftandard, for this purpofe: the Brafs balls of the electrometer 
being fet at half an inch diftance from each other, the power of 
the machine is calculated to be inverfely as the number of revo~ 
Jutions necefflary to make this jar difcharge five timess’ He has 
given a table of the powers of his machines thus eftimated ; 
whichy as it illuftrates the improvements thathe has made in them, 


and the great advantage refulting from Kéenmayer’s amalgama, 
we fhall infett : 


Machines made with two Machines with the lat 
Plates, but without the Improvement of the 
lat Improvements, and The fame machines, %. Rubbers, and with 
with the old Amalgama. with the new Aim- Kienmayer's Amalga- 

Diameter of $Revolu- algama. ma. 

"the Plates. tions. Diameter. Revolutiods. Diameter. Revolutions. 
36° Inches 3 36 Inches 2 36 Inches 1 
g1i32 =~ 4 gt i-2 = 21-2 Iee? — 173 
24 «= q 24 = 3 24 «- 21-2 
22 ~ 10 22 + ¢ 22 — 31-2 
a Yo Eg ig eg ~~ 5 
18 —- 30 18 ~ 13 18 - 


‘The other mode of comparing machines is by computing the 
number of revolutions vale charge a pl like the for- 
mer, fo high that its difcharge may melt five inches of the 
{malleft iron wire, which is about 1-24o0th ofan inch in diameter : 
. for this purpofey M. Curuserrson has contrived a very ner v4 
and commodious apparatus. The number of revolutions of hi 
lateft machines, requifite for producing this effect, is the 
fame with what is neceflaty to produce the five difcharges of the 
ftandard jar above mentioned, 

In both thefe ways; Mr.Cutusertson has compated the 
machine, conftruéted by Dr. Van Marum, with his own: ace 
cording to the Doétot’s account, jour revolutions of his glafs 
pee made the ftandard jar difcharge five times when the 

nobs of the electrometer were half an inch diftant from each 
other. Now according to the above table, two plates, of 31 1-2 
inches each, will do this in a revolution and a hail ; confequently, 
@ fingle plate.will effet it gn three revolutions: but, inorder 

oh / tay 
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to make'this tomparifon with greater accuracy, our author formed 
two, machines, with each a fingle platevof twenty four inche 
diameter, one conftruéted in the manner directed by the Doétor, 
——~the other, in his*@wn way. The length of the fpark, drawn 
from the condugtogsy appears te have been the fame with both 
machines ; that fom the pofitive being 7 1-2,.and from the ne- 
gative 5 1-2 inches, Im order to difcharge the ftandard jar five 
dimes, when connected with the pofitive conduétor, the machines 
of thesDoSor’s conftruction required 4 3-4 revolutions, .and that 
of our author’s, ¢1-2: but, when the jar was connected with the 
aes conduétor, both machines required five revolutions. 
, With the firft meftioned machine, feven revolutions charged a 
jat, placed atthe pofitive conduétor, fo as to melt five inches of 
the {malleft iron wite;eandy at the negative conductor, twentys 
two revolutions were neceflary to melt four inches ; with the 
latter, feven revolutions were fufficient to make the jar, when 
charged pofitively,. melt fix inches ; and fifteen; when negatively 
charged, to melt five inches of the wire. A difadvantage attending 
os Doctor's conitraétion is that it is more expemfive than the 
other. 2 , , 
One of the moft interefting parts ofthe prefent work is that 
which relates to the charging of coated glafs. ‘Tilllately, at was 
mot known that a fingle jar could be charged {9 highly as to melt 
iron wire ; we mentioned this circumftance, together with the ne- 
ceflity of the uncoated glafs being .a little damp, ina former 
article, to which we refer the readers Mr. Curusexrson has 
fince found that, with a machine with two plates.of eighteen 
inches diameter, he could charge a fingle jar of 160 inches of 
edated glafs fo highly as to make ari inck of thie fmalleft tron wire 
vanith into fmoke, and-three inches exhibit the phenomenonot 
filaments floating ~in the fmoke into which-the wire was cons 
verted 5. which was mentioned in the defeription of Dr. Van Mas 
rum’s great machine : with nine, and, once, with only fix revo- 
lutions of the plates, he melted eight: inehes.of wire: but this ap- 
pears to bethe greateft effect of {uch a jaty whatever be the fize 
ofthe machine with which it is charged. lt is fomething re- 
markable that two, and even three, {uch jats required not more 
revolutions of the machine to ptoduce this effect, thana fingle 
jar ; and that a jar, containing ¢ 1-2 fquare feet of coated glafs, 
demanded only one revolution more than a common fized one. 
It is alfo obfervablethat jars will bear a much greater charge in 
fummer than in winter: the fame jar which, in fémmer could 
be charged fo high as to melt eight inches of wire, would noty 
in winter, melt more than five, and would break if: the charge 
were increafed beyond this height. ‘The {tandard jar will, in fum- 
mer 
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ier, difcharge itfelf, when the balls of the electrometer ate 
half, or even three quarters of an inch diftant from each other, 
befortiany flahhing is perceived on the uncoated glafs : but, in 
winter, this flafhing is feen before it difcliarges at halt an inch, 
Batteries likewife may be or much higher in fummer than 
in winter, and with much lefs danger of pectin g the jars. Far. 
ther experiments.are neceflary in order to agcount for this 
nomenon in a fatisfa€tory manner : but, inthe mean time, thofe 
of Mr. Curussrtson have led to the difcovery thatmuch 
greater effeéts may be produced by a finall batterys if not wiped 
perfectly dry, than were formesly thought poflible, The fix 
‘of a metallic ftain on paper, by tranfmitting the chatge chrogh 
Pieces of wire laid over it, which was effeched Dr. Van 
ram’s grand machine with a battery of two and twenty 
five {quare feet of coated: glais, our author has effected with a 
furface of fixty fquare feet, charged by a machine of two plates of 
thirty-three inches, We have fince feen this experiment petformed 
_on all the metals, except Platina, with a battery of fifteen {quate 
feet, charged by a machine witha fingle plate, twenty-fout ine 
ches ‘in diameter, which was made by ogr author. With the bat» 
tery, which Mr. Curusertson here mentions, fix inches of 
pomerd wae he ain tec amen 
s- On this oc ived avery ingénious 
_paratus, in order to confine the wire, through which the explobieg 
was tran{mitted, in any kind of gas; the diminution of which, 
by afterward opening a communication with a tube 
with water, and furnifhed with a fcale, might be accurately ob 
ferved. The tube, whichcontained the gas was 1 1-2 inch in dias 
meter, and 1¢ inches long, and each of the divifions on the fcale 
er the volume of a — of hag Ow = being fil- 
ded with oxygene the battery was di rough two 
a edo ‘enidh of z. inch in diameter, which was 
in part melted to globules, and the remainder reduced to a fine 
duit ; the diminution of the gas amounted to a cubic inch ; the 
experiment was then tried with fourteen inches of the platina 
wire above mentioned, which was reduced toa light-brown 
powder : but the gas wasnot at all diminifhed. Gold and filver 
wire were alfo reduced to powder, without the leaft abforption 
of oxygene. Fourteen inches of leaden wire were, by the ex 
poten changed into a fine white powder, which was revived 
y being expofed to the flame of a candle; the gas abforbed was 
about an ounce meafure ; the refult was nearly the fame when 
the experiment was tried in common air, sy | that the powder 
was leis in quantity, inferior in whitenefs, and fo damp that it ran 
into lumps. With tin, the effect was exactly the fame except that the 
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' spowdes was ftill whiterand in greater quantity. This expeti- 
_ Ment was repeated in air, in which a red hot coal had been extin- 
guithed : bat then the wire was melted to globules, and no pow- 
er was produced ; thé diminution of this air was about two 
drachms. 
_ Mr. Cursiserrson’s removal to London has prevented him 
from purfuing thefe interefting experiments any farther :—we 
hope that he will now be able to refume them, and will make the 
public.acquainted with their refult, which may be of great 
uie in illuftrating the theory of oxydation. 


_ 
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dat. VIII..  RecherchesPhyfico-Chemiques, Se. i. e Phyfico- 
Chemical Inquiries. Memoir III. 4to. pp. 26. Amfter- 
dam. 


N this memoir, Dr. Diemax, and his coadjutors. Meii-s. | 

Troostwrk, Bonpt, NiguwLaAnDy and LAUWRENBU&G; 
have given an account of fome phenomena which, we believe, 
have never been obferved before, but which well deferve the at- 
tention of chemits ; as they thew that conclufions, though found. 
ed on many ip gree may fometimes be made too general; 
and that new fatts may arife which may render it neceflary to 
modify even thofe opinions that have been long received, and ap- 
pear to be mott firmly eftablithed. Nothing, for inftance, was 
more univerfally believed than that the prefence of oxygene gas, 
or dephlogitticated air, was abfoluzely neceflary to the produe- 
tion of flame; and thefe philofophers were'not a little aflonifhed 
when, on expofing a mixture of copperafilings and fulphur, in a 
{mall narrow-necked vial, to the heat of a fire of charked turf, 
they faw that, after the fulphur was melted, the mafs exhaled vas 
pours, {welled up, and fuddenly flamed with great brightnefs, 
very different from that pale light which fulphur generally yields 
when burning- Thefe phenomena they refolved to inveftigate, 
and to inguire how the oxygene gas was produced, to the pasos 
of which they naturally atcribed them ; tor they juftly concluded 
that the heat and. the vapours of the fulphur mutt have expelled 
the atmofpherical ais from the vial——Finding that fulphur 
alone, when heated in a vial like the former, could not be made 
tw flame, they fufpected that what they had mixed with the cop- 
per might have imbibed fome acid, or at leaft that it contained 
fome water, from which oxygene gas might be produced. From 
thefe accidental imperfections they purified it, by fprinkling it 
with ammoniac, wafhing it repeatedly with boiling water, and 
then carefully drying it: but the fulphur, after being thus puri- 
fied, when mixed with the copper, exhibited the fame phenome . 
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“na, and flamed as before. In order tobe equally certain with re- 
Bard to the copper, they took, as the pureft they could get, that 
‘which the ETrmiths ufe for the alloyycf filver; and, in order 
to be fure that this contained no oxyd, they heated it in ° clofe 
veffels, but could obtain no oxygene gas from it; they then let 
it digeft in ammoniac, to which it gave not the leaft tinge. Hence 
it appeared that both the ingredients, which they ufed, were free 
from oxygene ; and that their flaming, when mixed, could not 
be attributed to the generation of gas Sod this principle. 

After feveral edie in order to afceftain what proportion of 
copper and falphur is moft advantageous for the exhibition of this 
phenomenon, thefe ingenious chemifts found that three parts of 
the former, and one of the lattef, flamed with the greateft bright- 
nefs; and that the experiment was lefsfuccefsful, whichever way 
they varied from this proportion, which appeared to be the moft 
favourable alfo, when other metals were fubftiruted inftead of 

Copper. Iron filings required a greater degree of heat, flor was 
the flame fo bright as that with which the copper burned; tin 
and lead required ftill more heat, and zinc the moft of all: 
but thefe metals yielded a very bright flame; efpecially the 
lait, which, in this refpe€&t, exceeded all the reft. With antimoe 
ny, bifmuth, mercury, and cobalt, the experiment did not fugs 
ceed, R 

Thefe gentlemen next tried the experiment fn vacuo; and, for 
this purpofe, they inclofed a mixture of 45 grains of copper 
with 15 of fulphur, in an exhaufted glafs tube, 15 inches in 
length, and three quarters of an inch in diameter; after the 
inflammation, they found that the tube contained an inch and 
a half of gas; of this an inch was abforbed by water, which 
thence acquired the flavour and fmell of fulphurous acid, and 
reddened the tinéture of turnfole; the remaining half inch 
appeared, by the fmell, to be fulphurated hydrogene. This 
gas, they juftly obferve, muft be afcribed to a latent refiduum 
of water, from which it is extremely difficult to purify the ful- 

hur. 
. The experiment was then performed in gas azote, in hydrogene, 
and in carbonic acid gas; the mixture famed exaétly as before, 
nor was the gas, in which the procefs had taken place, found to 
have undergone any alteration; when oxygene gas was ufed, the 
explofion was fo violent as to burft the tube. 

A mixture of zinc and fulphur, confined in hydrogene gas, 
burned with a much redder flame than it had exhibited in the 
vial ; and all the gas in the tube was completely fulphurated : 
to produce this phenomenon, a very great heat was required ; 
for, asthe authors obferved in their firft memoir, the combina- 
tion of fulphur with hydrogene gas cannot be formed, except 
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high degree of temperature; and, in this experiment, 
the heat from the coals, increafed by the blow-pipe, the 
as adtuated by that which was difengaged from the mix- 


Thefe ingenious philofophers tried the experiment with the 
fame faccefe in me yy with mé€rcury, and with water. In 
‘oth thefe cafes, fome inches of gas were produced ; in the for- 
mer, it appeared to be fulphurated hydrogene mixed with ful- 
phurous acid; they attribute it to the decompofition of the water, 
which adhered to the mercury ip the latter cafe, the burting of 
the tube prevented them from examining the gas generated. 

An order to determine whether the mixture, in confequence of 
its inflammation in the vial, had imbibed any oxygene, nitric 
acid was poured on it : but the nitrous gas, thus obtained from 
it, was exactly equal to what was produced by an equal quantity 
of the fame mixture which had,not been inflamed. They found 
that when, inftead ofthe fulphur, they fubftituted charcoal, or 
phofphorus, no flame took place; though a little charcoal added 
to the mixture of iulpkur, did not prevent the experiment from 
fucceeding. | 

Thefe experiments certainly contradiét the notion that the 
decompofition of oxygene gas, and the abforption of this prin- 
ciple are abfulately neceflary to the productien of light and 
flame : but, as the authors juftly obferve, if we attend to. the 

rinciples of the Lavoiferian theory, as delivered by Lavoifier 

imfelf, we fhall find that thefe phenomena are not afcribed to the 


abforption of oxygene; but to the caloric v7e from the 


gas, on its decompofition. If, therefore, a fufficient quantity 
of caloric be fuddenly let loofe from any other caufe, and 
without the abforption of oxygene, why fhouldit not produce 
the fame phenomena ? It is well known, fay they, that when 
different fnbftances are combined, a remarkable change takes 
lace in their temperature when the compound thence refultj 

has either a lefs or a greater capacity of containing caloric, than 
the fubftances* confidered feparately : in the former cafe, calo- 
Tic is let loofe ; in the latter, it is abforbed from the furroundin 

bodies. In the experiments here defcribed, the metal and ful- 
phur, after their inflammation, are chemically combined, and 
form a metallic fulphuret; and it is probable that this com. 
bination may not have a capacity for caloric fufficient to abforb 
the whole of what was contained in the metal, and in the ful-, 
vd in this cafe, caloric muft be let loofe, and, if it be fud- 
denly difengaged and in a fufficient quaatity, not only fenfible 
a, Han alte Tight and flame will be produced : in the prefent 
inftance, the quantity muft be the greater, as the combination 
floes not take place till the fulphur is melted ; and a ent 
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. Ahappen without the abforption of a greater proportion than it 
¢c 


ould contain when dry. 

Thefe reflections are not offered by the authors as afatisfaCtory 
explanation, but merely as conjectures, #oncerning which future 
experiments may enable chemifts to detertgine. They terminate 
their memoir by obviating f@me criticifms that have been made on 
their ufing the terms Jurning, inflammation, flame, &c. and here 
they obferve that, fince it hasbeen difcovered that in many 
cafes the caloric. difengaged in thefe phenomena proceed from 
the oxygene gas, fome have accuitomed themfelves so confider it 
in no other vgew than as one of the conftituent parts of vital air: 
but this is not always a jaft inference : we know, for inflates 
from experiment, as well ‘as from analogy, that hydrogene gas 
contains a greater proportion of calorié than oxygene ; it cann 
therefore be faid that the flame, produced in the coimbuftion 
amixture of thefe two gafes, muft beafcribed to the caloric 
difengaged from the oxygene alone ; for it is certainly not lefs 
owing-to what is detached from the hydrogene gas. Hence, for 
greater exactnels, it is propofed to call every feparation of calorics 
whioh is accompanied with light and flame, by the general name 
of mmation ; to diftinguith Sle by the term combuftion in 
which oxygene is abforbed ; and to referve the word oxydation 
for that flow combnftion in which no flame is preceptible, 
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Arr. IX, Correfpondence, (Fc. i, «. The Correfpondence between 
General Dumovurigr and Pacue Minifter of War, durin 
the Canagen in Flanders and Brabant in 1792. 8vo. pp. 1666 

aris, - 

T H E SE fetters have no other evidence of authenticity 

than what arifes from their contents, which feems to 
favour this fuppofition. They are introduced by the edi 
tor’s dedication to his fellow-citizens, to which no name | 
is fubfcribed : but, from the tenor, it feemsto have been 
written by YumourtER ; who informs his readers that his 
motive for publithing this {mall {pecimen of his correfpon- 
dence was to convince them of the many obftacles that he 
had to encounter, when entrufted with the command of the 

_ French army. This is indeed almoft the only information 

‘that can be colleéted from thefe epiftles which abound with 
complaints of a want of due attention in the minifters and 
executive council, to furnifh the troops with provifions, 
clothing, and the neceffaries of war; in cénfequence of 
this negleét, the General fays he was often obliged to de- 
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lay his operations, becaufe the army was too much diftref- | 


fed to aét, and he was hence difabled from purfuing advan- 
tages which, ifwell improved, might have totally ruined 
the enemy. He accufes the miniftry of thwarting his de- 
figns, of removing from their employments thofein whom he 
placed the greateft confidence, and of committing the care 
of fupplying the army to Jewsand monopolifts, who had no 
other object than their own private fortune. Thefe com- 
plaints, frequently recurring, weary the reader, but they 
are exprefled with a temperate firmnefs ; and ‘the Gene- 
ral’s letters difplay fo much good fenfe and confiftency of 
character, that we cannot help deeming it a very fortunate 
circumftance for the allied powers that he was prevented 
from carrying his plansinto immediate execution. fn his con- 
duct, whilein the Netherlands, he appears to have been di- 
rected by a found policy, in withing to avoid every thing that 
might give offence to the inhabitants, and to purfue fuch mea- 
fures as might conciliate:their interefts with thofe of 
France. He repeatedly advifes the miniftry to purchafe of 
them as much as poffible of the articles required for the ufe 
of the army, which, he obferves, would engage the mer- 
chants and manufacturers in their favour ; he exprefles his 
difapprobation of the conduct of General La Bourdonnaye, 
who obliged the magiftrates of Ghent to iffue a proclama~ 
tion commanding the inhabitants to furnifh two hundred 
thoufand facks of corn, a part of which was to be fent in- 
to France, and the remainder to fupply the army ; and he 
pofitively refufes to compel the Flemmings to take affign- 
ats in payment. His,plan with refpeét to the war appears 
to have been much more prudent than that which was actu- 
ally adopted, and he frequently blames Cyfiine for pufhing 
fofar into Gerthany, without having taken Coblentz and 
gotten poffeffion of the Rhine. " 

~ Such is the cheif information contained in thefe letters, 
which give us high ideasof DumourieEr’s abilities, bothas 
a General and a ftatefman: whatever may be thought of 
the meritsof the caufehe was engaged in, it appears that, at 
the period in which this correfpondence took place, he 
was one of its moft powerful fupporters. We are horas that 
we have no fatisfactory account of his reafons for deferting 
the republic ; and itcannot be afcribed t that venality of 
: which 
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which the French accufe him. It was more probably occas 
fioned by hisdifguft and refentment at the hdenoseilel man« 

ner ini which he was treated by the Jacobin faétion ; and 

this might make himwith to leave a fituation in which his . 
plans were defeated and his life threatened by the intrigues : 

of his. enemies in the government. Had he totally defert- > 
edhis principles, and fold himfelf to the combined pow+ 

ers, we think that he would have met with better treatment 

from them than he has experienced ; for it is not the ho- 

nefty, but the utility, of men, which recommends them to 

the notice and favour of politicians. 








Art. X. Itinéraire de Gendve, Fc. i. « An Itinerary of Gee 
neva, Laufanne, and Chamouny. By M. Bovurxtt, Pree 
centor of the Cathedral of Geneva, Small 8vo. pp. 374 
Price 2 Livres, Geneva, » Didier, 

T HOUGH thefe Alpine cities and regions have been 

often defcribed in larger works, yet M. Bourrit’s 

{mall manual cannot fail of being agreeable to many of the 

travellers who annually refrefh themfelves, in July an2 

Auguft, amid the fnows of Jura, and the glaciers of Mont 

Blanc. The little anecdotes which he has interfperfed 

among his defcriptions, together with the vivacity and felf- 

complacency which fhine in every tranfaction in which he, 
and his fom, and even his dog, fon whofe fingular merits 
he employs many pages,) are perfonally concerned, will 
render his itinerary an amufing travelling companion for 
our young gentlemen; who will be often entertained 
with his defcgiptions, and not feldom diverted with their 

author. . 

In his account of Geneva, it was natural’to expec that 
the native city of M. Bourrit fhould be fet forth as the 
model of elegance and perfection: accordingly, the cli- 
mate, the fituation, the inhabitants, both male and female, 
the religion and government, are honoured with the moft 
unqualified eulogiums. He indeed hints at the immode- 
rate love of money with which the Genevefe are branded 
by Rouffeau :—but then, this fuppofed avarice in them is 
only the love of independence.—He quite forgets another 
love with which they are often accufed—'‘ L’Amour pro~ 
pre 5” 
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pre;” from which he-neither vindicates them by argument, 
nor juftifies them by his example, a | 

M. Bovrair is very diffufive fn his account of the Gen 
nevefe government, which was formed by the great theolo= 


gian Calvin, affitted by the German lawyer Colladon, and . : ; t2 


which he exhibits as a pattern for the imitation of neigh- 
bouring nations. . : 

His obfervations on the fimplicity of the Genevefe ju- 
sifprudence, and on the fmall number of lawyers in that 
republic, compared with thofe of France under the old 
government, and of England at prefent, are not unworthy 
of attention. We doubt, however, whether he is accurate 
in ftating that our Englifh lawyers a€tually exceed the col- 
Jeétive number of our foldiers and failors. ‘sd 

In .his defcription of Laufanne, we find nothing very — 
worthy either of remark or of animadverfion, That city, 
far inferior to Geneva in comnterce and wealth, vies with 
it in fome more important points, and furpaffes it in others. 
The morals of both fexes are highly exemplary. Sobriety 
and regularicty are fafhionable qualities among young and 
old ; and there are few places abroad from which the 
young Englifhmen of fortune, who are fent for education, 
feturn with fewer foreign follies, than from Lauianne. It 
is unfortunate that like all other towns on the borders of 
the lake of Geneva, Laufanne is afflicted with two very 
troublefome and fometimes dangerous maladies, ‘the goitre, 
or fwelled neck, and the tape-worm ; both which not 
unfrequently attack ftrangers, who refide long in the coun- 


The celebrated Mont Blanc had been afeended and 
examined by others before M. Bourrit}; and, fince 
his expeditions thither, it has been explored and defcri- 
bed with philofophic eyes. He obferves, however, that’ 
one of his journies to its lofty fummit was rendered pecu- 
liarly interefting by the extraordinary circumftances at- 
tending it. What thefe'were, our readers perhaps may not 
be unwilling to hear : 

‘ l.was at Chamouny with my voungeft fon making 
preparations, when Mr. Woodley an Englifhman, and M. 
Camper a Hollander, defired to join our party. Here 


then did I find myfelf affoziated with thefe two ftrangers, 
ss P and 


- 








ond fonpewhote courage I had experienced. After a 
e s expectation, we began qur march, accompanied” 
by twenty-t ‘guides, With prowiens for five days, two 
~| tents, onc of which had been {ent to me by M. de Sauffure, 
i -» Coverings, mattraffes, and ftraw for fleeping on the inow, 
“ft” and with coals to melt it irito water for pipe ings. sd 
yy te, at the 





~’ © Our firft ftation was at the mountain of La 
ficight of 779 fathoms above Chamouny. We ftopped 
here an hour ; and then, arming our feet with cramp-irons, 
; hing our long pike-ftaves in our hands, and preceded by 
a ladder nearly fixteen feet long, to enable us to pafs over 
oT the crevices*, and te fcale the walls of ice, which, we 
Knew, would oppofe out paflage.. We entered on the gla- 
ciere, which fpaedlily aflumed the appearance of a perfect 
4d jdabyrinth. 


4 
eis 


apparently impaflable ridges, and we purfued our tracklefs 

ang vuoder aa aohee which fected to bé vaft tombs 

hd we eae vided with any outlet. After much labour, we 
reached the extremity of the placiere, began to hew the 
ice, in order-to fecure qur fteps, and to béable to cling to 
“i. it, and prepared ‘ourfelves to mount what are called the 
© 5. Great Mules of.Mont Blanc#*naked rocks, detached ard 
©%* = tnfulated in the midft of ice, and therefore thefnore difi« 
cult to afcend :—but, as they were to-be the end of our 
firft day's journey, we made extraordinary efforts for {cale 
ing them, and effected our purpofe after two hours’ fatigue 
and anxiety. On the loftieft of the Mules we pitehed our 
tents :—but who can defcribe the horror of this refting- 
place, or he dreadful profpects by which, on all fides, 
we were f@trounded? Here, however, we {pent the night, 





? éontinually alarmed by the diftant thunder of avalanches, © 


thofe falling mountains of {now, the noife @f which is fo 

* frightful! : Do Ree | | 
‘hr * We arofe before day-break ; but arofe to fix our eyes 
<@ .». on the chill and horrid regions before us, and over which 
*.” we had to pafs. . ‘The precautions of our guides had not a 
tendency to quiet our uneafinefs ; and it was not without a 





— — 


ey rous.gaps or, fiffures, in the {now ; in which, ifjthe 


pléfs traveller fhould fink into them, he would inevitably perifh, 


"To pats thefe,. the ladder ferves asia bridge, 


e were furrounded by horrible fiffures and * 
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fecret trembling that we beheld them prepare the ropes, to 
which our bodies were to be faftencd. We, filently fub- 
mited to this ceremony, the only expedient for faving our 
lives. Frightful chafims prefented themfelves, which we 
were enabled to pafs only by placing our ladder acrofs 
them : but how terrible was the moment, when, fuipend~ 
ed above them, we endeavoured to contemplate their fa- 
thomlefs depth! The bare remembrance makes me fhud- 
der*. We proceeded, however, often keeping filence. 
The firft of our guides felt his way with his pike-flaff, 
‘When he made a 20 we all halted. 1 marched firft ; 
my fon followed me ; thencame Meflrs. Woodley and Cam-, 
per ; and whoever had witneffed our journey over thefe icy 
defarts, where terrific objeéts equal the moft fingular beau- 
ties, viewing our long and filent file, our faces covered 
with black crape, would hardly have believed us to be hu- 
man creatures. After five hours’ march, we arrived at the 
flat called The Field, having before us on the fouth the 
higheft fummit of Mont Blanc. This flat is 1455 fa- 
thoms above the priory, or village in the valley of Cha- 
mouny.— ‘ 

We had. purpofed to fpend the fecond night on this fpot) 
but the appearance of the fkies made us change our refo- 
tution. After refting for an hour, we renewed our march, 
in order to afcend the fummit of the mountain that fame 
day, left the weather might prove lefs favourable on the 
next :—but, through inadvertency, of which the confe- 
quences were ‘very unpleafant, inftead of leading the van, 
I had pofted' mytelf in the rear—Mr. Woodley, who march- 
ed in the front, drew after him M. Camper in the cestre, 
who was thus feparated from me. The interval between 
us continaallpincreafed. ‘I was frightened at beholding it, 
I endeavoured to recall the troops to order-—1 was heard’, 
but not underftood ; and the feparation at length became 
fo great, that it did notadmit of a remedy.--Without think- 
ing more of my companions, I preceeded quietly on my 

* Phe writer of this article made part of the fame journe 
in company with a popular French author, remarkable for his 
loquacity, who often repeated with a figh, “ce n’eft pas ici 
un chemin pour'la converfation,;”"—this is not a road for conver- 


fation, ‘ 





' journey, 
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journey, with fix guides who ftill remained with me and 
my fon, and whole affiftance feemed fufficient for our fafe- 
ty, until oné of them fell down at my fide and another 
behind me. I fought to help them, afking for water and 
vinegar :—but nobody could find thefe moit neceflary ar- 
ticles, and I was obliged to abandon thele two unfortunate 
men. At the diftance of an hundred paces higher, I ob- 
ferved fome others of the guides lying motionlefs on the 
fnow—-1 was obliged to pafs by them, diftrefled at the 
thoughts of being unable to give to them the imalleft fuce 
cour. 

* Amid thefe difafters, the tky became threatening : 
the north eaft wind railed the fnow ; the icy {moke thick- 
eded, and we feemed to be in the crater of a volcano. 
Three guides now only remained with me—I concealed 
my uneafinefs, however, that | might not alarm my fon. 
The flighteft misfortune to him would have’ rendered 
the moft unhappy of fathers. This dreaded perme | 
arrived: he began to complain of a pain in his head ; 
and we were foon forced to halt. We had already, hdw- 
ever, pafied allthe rocks ; thofe called the Needies were 
under eur feet, and the fummits of the mountains of Pied- 
mont appeared. We ftood on the laft cone of Mont Blanc, 
whence we could behold Chamouny: but the wind and 
the cold permitted us not to enjoy the profpeét. The 
mountain before us was frightful—The track of our feet 
was obliterated, and our eyes were often blinded,’ by the 
driven fpow. Ata diftance, we béheld our companions 
ftruggling with a fy 0 which quickly appeared to me 
to overwitin them; foon after, I faw M. Gamper flying 
from the fummit, his face convulfed with terror: he told 
us that his companions had faftened themfelwes together by 
cramp-irons: but that the wind and cold were {o exceffive 
that it was ufelefs to attempt to proceed, and that he knew 
not what was become of them. fis difcourfé only inflamed 
my defire to’be a witnefs and am actor in this tremen- 
dous fcene; and I encouraged my fon, by fhewing him 
th: field of battle only three hundred paces before us. 


We reached two rocks of granite which were foon ¢overed 


with {now :—we proceeded with increafed alacrity, and, 
were in hopes of joining and aflifting our fellow travel = 
- wher 
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when my fon was taken ill a fecond time. This put 
an end to my perfeverance ; and made me cohtented to 
derive all poffible advantages from my prefent fituation, 
without afpiring highér. 1 viewed the diftant mountains 
of Piedmont and Switzerland, and towered above the 
Needles of' Chamouny, thofe proud rocks which aré con- 
tinually above our heads, ant ferve ta humble vain mor- 
tals who crawl at their feet. "They were now under mine, 
and below them was the valley of Chamouny, whofe inhabi- 
tants beheld, and perhaps lamented, our fituation and that 
oi our guides, lying fenfelefs on the ground,. or marching 
at f{cattered diftances ; thofe guides who were thé hopes of 
their families, their hufbands, fons, or fathers.’ 

__M. Bovurrit thus abandoned the fammit, which he 
could not reach, to the cold tempeft and. to Mr. Woodley, 
‘who paid dearly for his curiofity and boldnefs, fince both 
his feet were froft-bitten, and he was obliged to keep them 
ina bath of iced water and falt for thirteen days after his 
defcent. The guides all fortunately recovered. It ap- 
pears by the-author’s journal that, both when mountin 
and deicending, this adventurous company {pent feveral 
hours among the rocks, and twenty-fix hours on the gla- 
Cieres, or icy plains between them. Mont Blanc is known 
to be 2454, fathoms,above the level of the fea. 
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Art. XI. Reden voeringen van wylen Petros Camper, &c. 
i, es Le@tures of the late Peter Camper; on the*Manner of 
~ delineating the different Emotions of the Mind inghe Counte- 
nance ;—on ‘the ftriking Refemblance between Quadrupeds 
Fowls, Fithes, and the Human Species—and gon the  conftitu- 
ent Beauty of Form. J//uftrated by Plates. » Publithed: by his 
Son Apriaw GiLtes CAMPER. 40. pps g2- Utrech’, 


a HIS publication is the fequel to the profeflor's Treas/e 
on the Natural Difference of Features in Perfons: of 
various Countries and Ages, and on Beauty as exhiliiedin 
anticnt Sculptureand Engravings ; ‘The prefent work may|be 
confidered as a‘ farther iHuftration of M.Camper’sfavou- 
rite at very important idea,concerning theintimate union 
‘that fubfifts between a minute knowledge of anatomy, and 
the arts of $aititing and feulpture. Artifts, in general 
a¥e'too eafily contented with™a very confined and — 
* a e 
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feét knowledge of the mufcular fyftem ; and they imagine 
that they have made a fafficient progrefs in the {cience of 
anatomy, if they have ftudied the Pustion, origin, and 
infertion of the external feries. of mufclés, of which the 
action indicates itfelf through the integuments, ' Profeffor 
Camper iftrenuoufly. contends that,, in order to excel, 
much more is ee By He maintains that, ‘as the gene- 
tal form of agimals chiefly, depends on.that of the fkeleton, 






, Or arrangement of the bopey, parts, a.competent know- 


ledge of ofteology-is highly requifite: - fhat‘as, in the hu- 
man {pecics, the various emotions of the foul are depjct- 
ed on the countenance, by the means of the mufcles 
which are. differently affected by fuch emotions, and ‘as 
the action of thefe mufcles depends on that of the nerves 
which are primarily agitated, the ftudy of neurology, in 
his connecton, and with this immediate view, would be 
ighly advantageous; and farther, that. an acquaintance 


"with the natural hiftory of animals, with their particular 


inftincts, and with the aptitude of their forms_ to their, 
deftinations in the great fcale of being, would have preyen~ 
ted many egregious blunders and , errors in_ proportion, 
which have . been committed by. artifts of eminen¢e, 

through their inattention to circumftances of this kind. 
_, Thefetruths were in fome ‘meafure illuftrated in the 
preceding publication ;_ where it is fhewn that the diverfity, 
of forms in the phyfognomy of different people depends 
entirely on that of the cranium, united with the portion 
of the upper and Jower maxilla, While the Profeffor was 
attentive to that fubject, other dilcoveries were made, and 
other ideas, fuggefted themfelves,. which: he deemed fuffi- 
ciently numerous and interefting to be referved for future 
publication. We. may now add that the uniyerfal accep+ 
tance, which the former work . received amon artifts 
and connoifleurs, has encouraged his fon ito nee the 
world with the fequel of his father’s labours in this depart- 
ment.. , liek al | ' 
_. The firft.treatife had the great advaptage of being com= 
pleted forthe public eye by the Profeffor himfelf ; and it 
manifefts every mark of care and attention. The Jeétures, 
before.us, although they contain very intefefting materials, 
“are rather to be confidered as fragments of a feres of Lec 
ee tures» 
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tures, given. before the Academy of. Drawing, than as 
complete diflertations on their refpective fubjeéts. We are 
informed by the Editor, that his father had entertained the 
defign of purfuing the fludy much farther, and of giving 
it every advantage of precifion ; but his various occupations, 
both as a profeffional man and asa politician, engaged 
~ attention, until he was feized by the inexerable tyrant, 
ath. 

It was the method of Profeflor Camper, in delivering 
thefe Leétures, not to read a precompofed difcourfe, but 
to illuftrate the fubje& under confideration by numerous 
fketches drawn*with chalk on a blackened board, and to 
give an extemporaneous explanation of them; fo that one 
fet of figures. was immediately effaced to make room for 
others. All the remains of thefe Lectures are, the intro- 
duétions, a concife fyllabus ufed by the Profeflor, and 
fome fketches, confifting of about thirty figures, which 
ferved to illuftrate his leading minciples, 

Although thefe defeéts neceflarily deprive us of the fatif- 
faétion which always accompanies the completion of a work 
by the hand of its author, and may alfo, in fome inftances, 
deprive us of the full force of evidence relative to the 
truth of fome of the writer’s pofitions, yet we are fully 
convinced that every artift, who is emulous to excel, will 
find in the prefent work many important ideas, a duc at- 
tention to which will lead him on toward perfeétion. 

In confequence of the above circumftances, we can dif+ 
cern a ter appearance of pedantry, and more affecta- 
tion of learning, than would have been obferved, had thefe 
Leétures been prefented to us in a more extenfive and per- 
fect form, The introductory a abounding with quota- 
tions from ancient authors, and with criticifms of the moft 
celebrated mafters, are, in the publication, rendered dii- 
proportionate to what conftituted the principal fubjeét of 
the Lecture. This imperfection would have been removed 
ina greater degree, could the reader have enjoyed the fame 
advantages of amplification that were poflefled by the au 
diencé.. However, many of the quotations may not be 
unacceptable to the claffic reader ; and the Profeflor’s re- 
marks concerning the imperfections of the moft diftinguith- 
ed artifts may ferve as cautions to the ftydent, and pr 
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alfo manifeft the fuperiority of the methods propofed. 

_ As the chief objeé& of thefe Lectures is to explain and 
élucidate certain principles by means of divers»figures, 
no verbal! defcriptions'can do juftice té the profeflor's ideas. 
We fhall therefore fimply announce the moft important 
propofition which it is his defire to eftablifh, and point out 
the method which he has adopted for this purpofe. 
 Lelure I. Treats of the manner of reprefenting the 
different emations of the mind—The Profeffor, after having 
expatiated on the excellency of the ancients in this depart- 
ment, and alfo.on that of fome of the moderns, obferves 
that no one has arranged the paffions in better order than 
Le Brun, whofe \effons and drawings have been followed 
in every country ¢ but that he, as well as all his predeceffors, 
confined himfelf to general appearances, which in many 
inftances, are defectively exprefled ; or to metaphyfical 
inquiries concerning the nature of the foul, and the man- 
ner of its acting on the body ; in which every author has 
been loft in a jargon of words, without producing any 
valuable rules to direct us, without tracing the phy 
influence of the foul on the body, or explaining the man- 
ner in which its emotions produce their correfpondent 


oe . 
' © It thall be my objeét (fays the Profeffor) not to thew 
you what paffes in the foul, but in the dody, in the various 
emotions of the foul ; to point out the different appearances, 
their uniformity, and the manner by which they are pro- 
duced on the countenance. The firf object is to become 
well acquainted with the form of the cranium ;—the /econd, 
with the principal mpfcles of the face ;—and the third, with 
the nerves which fet thofe mufcles in motion. For example, 
a perfon under the influence of forrow and melancholy 
fulfers his head to fink as it were under the weight of the 
oppreffion, or he fupports it with his hand. ‘The muicles 
the neck no longer maintain the equipoife ; that is, the 
nerves belonging to the neck are rendered inert by the in- 
fluence of this paffion.. On the contrary, a perfor under 
tke influence of mirth, and of violent laughter, elevates 
his head ; his breaft is agitated ; he holds his fides with 
both hands ; his legs begin to fail him, and he would roll 
on the ground if the fit continued. Aman ina rage beats 
with 





with hisshands, flamps with his feet, and his face is violénts 
-convulled, Re/ped imp sfpeech, an inward trem; 
Bi ing takesaway the power of motion, the heart beats, and 
the. livelieft eyes. look downward ; af fhame accompanies 
‘the emotion, the, blood, paints the Eanes neckyand bréaft, 
with crimfon. ~ Thus, in.all.emotions, , particular, nerves 
are affected ;, and, confequently, it is the bufinefs of every 
painter to make shimfelf acquainted with thefe ;jand cer- 
tainly every one, who writes fyliematically en thefubjey 
fhould be fuch a proficient in the knowledge of, anatomy, 
as to be able to give inftructions in.the rules flowing fron, 
it. As I have been much occupied in difections, frequent 
opportunities have prefented themfelyes of tracing, the 
rves which muft have been primarily ,affeGted ;—of ob- 
Saving, with’ What particular mu(cles they were conncCled 
and, from the, actions of, thefe mufcles, the changes.that 
mutt ‘neceflarily follow... ‘Thefe appearances J fhall now. 
demonfirate,’ laae Mh a lel ale saad hie sie 
Conformably to this plan, and after he had given to his 

gudience a general, idea of ,the form of the cranium, 
the principal mufcles of the face, and had traced the courfe, 
gf the nerves, he pointed out,, by various drafts or fketch- 
es, the changes produced if the countenance in the emo- 
tions of furpreze, contempt, complacency,Jaughter, forrow, 
weeping wrath, and in death, . 
ure I1.—Concerning the fimilarisy which exis ber. 
taeen quadrupeds. . ) Laws 4 
. As the Profeflor, in his former treatife, had demonftrated 
that the characterifiic teatures of perfons indifferent couns 
tries, and at different periods of life, proceeded from 
certain changes in the. form of the ¢rantum and its appen= 
dages, fo he maintains that, in all the larger animals 
inhabiting the three, elements, there.is one part of the 
body common to. all, and very fimilar im its form ; that 
the great diverfities ob/ervable in .the, animal creation, * 
from man down to the finny tribe, .proceed from the di- 
verfity which takes place in the appendages.to this central 
part ; and that thele diverfities are according to the nature 
of the animal, to the element which itis.deltined to inha- 
bit, to the kind of food by which it is.nourifhed, and ofa 
the particular manner of obtaining this foed, ‘The pers 
| yf manent 
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3 igsy with the ris. tis in this:conne@ion that thé 
forage ta om the neceflity - paying mote atten- 
tion to the natural hiftory: of animals, than is #enerall 
obfervahie@in pie of the moft cciebro aaa 
at followinz - paflages #will fufficiently ‘illuftrate the 
idea . si >. 
‘* In affine horfe, every ane admires the beauty of its 
vacck > it acame/, the Wngth of the neck and the {mallnefs 
of the head fttike us moft: in an elephant, its long pro= 
bofcis is mioft admired: while, ina greyhound, it is thé 
thinnefs of the body and the flenderne{s of the feet that 
attract our principal attention :—but thefe forms of ‘parti- 
cular patts proceed from the ends to which they were def- 
‘aed. Cié@ro has juftly remarked that fome animals aré 
“Made low -of ftature, that they-may readily reach their, 
food fram tHe ground: if they be neceflarily tall, they are 
affifted by the length of the neck. As the neck of the 
elephant would be of an enormous fize, were its length 
proportionate to its body, the neck is therefore formed te- 
markably fhort, and the defeét is fupplied by the trunk, 
by which this animal gathers its food from the ground, as 
his immentfe fize renders it impraCticable for him to ftoop.’ 
mn Again.‘ The wife creator has uniformly made the 
fore feet of thofe animals, the ftature of which renders 2 
long neck neceflary, lower than the hind feet; as in the 
Sheep, the deer, the camel, &c.» It is alfo remarkable that, 
in {uch animals, the dorfal vertebra gradually afcend to- 
watd the hips. In thofe animals which feed on graming 
and grafs, the belly is much larger thaniém the carnivorous 
clafs ; and the largeft in thofe which chew thecud. ‘The 
cow collects a large quantity at once, and afterward rumi- 
nates: the horfe eats continually ; the cow neceflarily 
. fequires, therefore, a larger belly than the horfe, and this 

Jatter a larger than the dog.’ 

_ From various inftances of a fimilar nature, with which 
we will not detain the reader, the Profeflor draws the fol- * 
Jowing nearly felf-evident conclufion:—* The more per- 
fettly an artift is acquainted with the nature of animals 
and the defigns of their formation, the better he will fucceed 
‘in delineating them.’ 
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In the fequel of this Leéture, various rules are laid 
down, and examples given, by which artifts will be enabled 
to delineate, with much more accuracy than is generally 
obtained, the hor/e, the cow, the dog, the camel, &cs or, 
witha few ftrokes of the pencil, .to convert the one into. 
the other, merely by an attention ¢o thee rules; and to the 
deviations which takes place in coniequente of the parti- 
«ular nature of the quadruped. 

In the thord Leéture, the idea is extended to birds and 
fifh ; and by means of feveral figures, which the Profeffor 
circumttantially explatns,. he demonftrates the. extreme 
facility with which an artift may make a quadruped aflume 
the forny of a bird, (the cow, tor example, that of a cranes) 
or metamorphofe a fifth into a quadruped. 

Such are the principal pofitions, theugh the Profeffor 
extends the points of fimilarity much farther. 

‘ To thefe Leétures, which are entirely of a praétical 
enature, is fubjoined a differtation on the beauty of forms ; 
being the fubftance of three lectures:read before the acade- 
my in the year 1782. Its object is to prove that no patticu- 
lar form can, abttractedly confidered,. conftitute” beauty ; 
that the real bafis of beauty confiits impthe means’ being 
adapted to the end; and that, exclufively of this, our ideas 
are influenced by cuftoms, nationaf prejudices; implicit 
‘confidence in the tafte and opinions of others; &c.—if the 
fubject be. not treated withthe metaphyfical acumen of a 
Burke, a Smitt, an Alifon,-or a Sayer, yet the diflertation 
difplays extenfive reading and deep thought; and it cons 
firms mere {peculative opinions, by an aflemblage of many 
inconteftible factss 





Arr. XII. Jon. G. Letpenrrost, M.D. de Minte Humandy 
&c. i. e. Doétor Lerpen rrosr’s: Account of what Experience 
has-taught him concerning the Human Soul. 8vo. 300° Pages. 
Dnefbure, 

T H OU G H we with not to difcourage any purfuit that 
mavy_poflibly tend toenlargethe {phere of human know- 
ledge, yet we are perfuaded that thofe objects, concerning 
which the repeated inquiries of the moft fagacious philofo- 
phers, inftead of producing fatisfactory information, have 

terminated in mere hypothelisg cannot be of that! real im- 


portance 
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edad to mankind which fome are ready toimagine ; and 
hat refearches into them, like the attempts to find the phi- 
lotopher’s ftone, have no utility, except as they may happen 
to lead to otherdifcoveries. Under this clals we may 
furely reduce’ all inquiries into the nature of the foul,— 
concerning which a fatisfaCtory folution never has been, and 
at is highly probable never will be, obtained, in the pre- 
fent limited étate of our capacities. If we advert t@ the contro» 
verfy that has been fo much diicuffed between the material- 
ifts and immaterialifts, it isobfervable that neither party has 
been able to demonttrate its owa hypothelis ; though cach 
has advanced very valid objections agaimft thatof its Oppo» 
‘nents: nor will this appear aftonithing when it is confideréd 
that of matter and of {ipirit,,as fubftances; we are equally 
ignorant; of neither dowe know more than /ome properties 
and effects ; for there may probably be others, with which 
we areunacquainted. Nay, it is remarkable that, even in 
thofe cafes in which ourdi{coveries have enabled us toimitate 
the operations of nature, our knowledge extends no far- 
‘ther than. the means employed, aud we are ignorant of the 
manner tn which the change 13 produced, though we our- 
felves effegtit. | 

Thefe refleGtions occurred to us on perufing the work of 
Doétor Ltrpenerost, whofe experience terminates in a 
theory not more fatisfactory than thoic of which we have {fo 
often lamentedithe futility. Like other writers on this fub- 
ject, he has fucceeded better imenumerating the faculties and 
operations of the foul, than in afcertaining either gts nature, 
or the mode in whichit is connected with the body. Kis pro- 
‘fe fled. object is to oppofe the Cartefian hypothefis, which he 
thinks is the foundation of the more modern fytiem of mate- 
»rialifm. He combats the doctrine of innate ideas, and vin- 
dicates the ancient but quaint definition, which has been 
a{fcribed to Pythagoras, mentem effe numerum. He afferts 
that human reafon is nothing but a {pecies of nunteration 
and that all the faculties of the mind are explicable by the 
notion of number. Mind, he fays is united, not with bodyy 
as matter, but with the powers of body ; for all moving 
powers are immaterial fubftances ; not indeed the fame 
with mind, but fomething like it. By theie powers, the 
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foul is conneéted with it#own bedy ; and, in confequencé, 
with the matetial wéFld, chee Sag hace 
All our knowledge isac , and {¢hfation is the firft 
advance ard it. *This our author’ diftingyithes, 1f¥, 
into the vital /én/e, By which we become® copfcious of ‘otir 
exiftencey of the body Lelonging totus and of the affe@i+ 
ons of ofr mind ; and thighe thinks eommentes with the 
firtt breath*Whith we draw after our birth :—2é@ly, the fenfe 
of external materia! objects by means @four organs ;—and 
laftly, a refléx or internal fenfey Concer precepticn 
by the’organs of fenfe,*Dr. LE1IpENrrosToffersfoitie ju- 
dicious obferfationtt in which he fhews thatsit is an’ a€8 of 
‘the mind, and ghat, withou this action,” which we call at- 
tention, no ifmpreffion mad the organ can produce fen- 
fation. Agr ly to, the sPyttigotean ‘definition, ‘with 
which he had begun,™ fie explains* this attention as an 
enumeration f the alterations produced in the organ by 
‘fome eXternal power ; and he adds that all our Yenfations 
‘confift in numeration, or in obferving the? relation of 
feveral things to fome unit, with which they @re com- 
“pared. | : 
‘i F Saptations are, according tq our author, the elements , 
. “of which notions or ideas are formed. The formation of 
“an ide#is that act of the mind, by whicha nymber of fimi- 
‘lar and homogeneous fenfations are reduced to a‘common 
form, orto unity; Whenever the good Beétor's* numerd- 
tion table does not interfer€> we muft acknowledge that 
he difplays an intimate acquaintancé with his fubject ; aiid’ 
we have feldom read any thing more interefting: than his 
view of the progreé{s of the mind in the formation of) com- 
plextideass"Here we meet with an anecdote that illuftrates 
a phenomenon, for which many phyfiologifts have been at a. 
lofs to account ; the author tells us that he knew a young 
man, who, from his birth, had been totally blind, but, at 
‘theage of feventeen, obtained his fight, after a violent 
ophthalmy ; at firft, he imagined thatall the objeds’ 
which he faw were inverted, and it was fome time before, 
by comparing his fight withhis feeling, he could be con- 
* * | Mvinced of his etror. = 
Reafoning, fays the author, is@lfo an arithmetical operd- 
fion, fomething. like the rule of three. It ismothing mare. 
4 thag 
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than comparing the ratfoy, propdrtion, fimilitude, or diffi- 
jrilitide of fevers! Wotiors,. jn 


thence to deduce 









e er'ideas, which we had 4 | before : fo far from being 
‘at ingate faculty, at isan art by Soon aiipé acquifi- 

‘ Cede lohig prattice is neceflary@it order Yo bring it 

j Ba? . ‘to aly tolerable ¢ of perfectione He allows, hows 

At ever,*that the mi another faculty, which he calls . 





: ‘imtuttive Raowledge, and by which notions’ are inftan- . 
“4. ©. ‘eattevutly formed, without anv deduétion from receding 
. 5 ‘fenfations otideas. In admitting thefe f nde oll notions, 
‘or, até he they are commonlY called, fucky thoughts, 
— “Swelthink ng Lei1penrrost not a fittle inconfiftent with 
‘ , _. thisewn tyftem,” and without: aliy neceffity ; as all the %. 
“| *  4nftances ‘which hey adduces” may be explained without " 
‘having recotitleito this *hypothefis. The difgovery made 
by Pythagoras on ftepping intow@hé bath, which he men- 
‘tions as an example, was not furély unprecedéd by any . 
ideas cOncerning fpecific gravity ; the circumfianée of the 
© Sgater rifingewas a faét, obvicus to hig fenfes, to which 
7. attention was directed in confequence of the efforts, 
which he had aJready made to refolve the problem ; and 
ewe can f@e no caufe to fuppofe that his conclufion was 
© nade inany other way than by the.common proteis 6f. § —- & 
reafon. After all, his exclamagion might arife, mot from 
- @ abfelute certainty, but merely from a probable hope that 
~ ‘this phenomenon might be the means of finding what he 


tris, 


had forlong foughtin vain. » . 
After having | theie premifes, the authof proceeds 
.gfo aice he,eflemee of the foul, and the mode of its cons 
fection. with the body. Here, as it wfually happéns in 
i cuf ons of this kimd, our expeClations are,ratied only 
*'to be difappointed ; and we meet with a mere plav on 
words which convey no ideas. Matter, fays Dr. Lri- 
‘DENFROST, affords us no. idea of unity, but only ofha 
collection of parts: even a mathematical point’ is, not 
material ; the tutuetive motion, therefore, of unityporigi- _ * 
nates with the foul, belongs to its effence, or rather conftitutes 
its effence. lf our seggers Give any increafe 6f fciencé 
from hisexplanation, which, though ftrange, is mot ene: « * 
: -  tirely new, we muft acknowledge that they have greatly 
Al. the advantage of us¢ é ‘ li | 
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In the remaining part of his work, the author combats 
the notions of the materialifts and _neceflarians,concerning 
the connection between foul and body, and their influence 
on cach other. Here, as well as in the former chapters, 
many juft though not new obfervations occur : but thefe 
are intermixed with hypothetical aflertions, which, though 
neceflary to the maintenance of his fyitem, we do not 
think will ftand the teft of examination. With thefe we 
fhall not detain our readers: who willperhaps be furprifed 
to be told that Leibnitz invented his Rice of a pre-eftas 
blifhed harmony merely to ridicule the gotions of the 
Cartefians, withoutsany . intention that it fhould pe con- 
fidered as true.—To conclude ; after perufing his book, 
we confider Dr. Lerpenrrogr as a fenfible and ingenious 
man, whom we can accompany, with plcgye while he 
confines himfelf to faéts, and waiks on level ground : 
but, when he mounts his hypothetical hobby-horfe, he 
dafhes through thick and thin at fuch a rate, that*our poor 
jaded metaphyfical hacks are unable to keep pace with 
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Arr. XIIL Ocgures de Jerome Petion, &c. The Works of 
' Jerome Perion, Member of the Conftituent Affembly, of 

‘the National Convention, and Mayor of Paris, 8vo. 3 vols. , 

pp- about 400,in each, Paris, , Pricey13s. 6d. “Sterl, 

fewed. , 

H E name and the merits of M. Petion are fo well 
known, that it may be proper in this article to con- 

fine ourfelves chiefly toan account of his works. He is 
one of.thote French writers who did not wait fora change 
‘in thé government, to defend reafOn againft prejudice, 
and the intereft of the many againft that of the few. Happy ! 
had he known the juft limits of the tribunitial office which 
he voluntarily undertook ; and, in fupporting the caufe of 
the people, had he taught them to reconcile the dangerous 
claims of majorities with the indifpenfable virtues of mode- 
ration and juftice ! | 

The pieces in this colle€ti@n are arranged in the order 
in which they were written and publifhed. The firft is a 
difedurfe on the means of preventing infanticide. ‘ Let 
" afylums 
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Afyfums (fvs the’ author, at the conclufion of this bene- 
voleni and eloquent cflay,) be eftablifhed for receiving the 
unhappy victims of love; let them be tréated Kindly, 
and theltered from reproach; let them not be obliged to 
declare their namé@, their families; or their rank, &c. 
fuch are theonly meais by which (and not by cruel Jaws,) 
orimes may be prevented which make nature fhudder.’ | 

The fecond difcourfe is of tar greater extent, containing 
a review of the civil law of France, and the means of 
bringing back the adminiftration of juftice to a fimple and 
uniform order. It was firft printed'in 1782; and the difs 
tribution of it was prohibited under fevere penalties. M. 
De Miro/ménil, then Garde des Scéaux, was at great pains 
to difcever the author ; and no wonder! fince M. Pr« 
Tton’s fentiments refpecting the nobility, the clergy, 
feudality, the flownefs, expenfivenefs, and injuftice of 
judicial proceedings, &c. &c. perfeéily accord with the 
opini fhich have fince prevailed in France. 

Aneflayjon marriage, and on the means of €ncoura- 

ng that joftitutiomin France, clofes the firft volume: 

his piece alfo, though originally printed before the revo- 
lution, inculcates the fame doétrines which that event has 
how rendered prevalent ; particularly concerning divorcé), * 
and the marriage of the clergy. The eflay is well worthy 
of perufal: it is inftruétive and entertaining; and it 
abounds more in natural eloquence than moft of the other 
pieces of this collection or indeed than moft recent pro- 
dutions of the French prefs. Were a man wndecided 
whether he fhould adopt a ftate of celibacy or of matri- 
mony, there are few works better calculated, than the 
difquifition before usgito make him prefer the better and 
more honourable choice. - 

When the States General became the objeéts of conver- 
fation in France, M. Petion devoted every moment of 
hig.time to the purpofes of informing the public mind, and 
of encouraging the patriotifm of his countrymen. He drew 
up the petition addrefledto the notables for granting a 
double'reprefentation ite thofe who were then called 'the 
third-eflate. He publifhed Advice to the Inhalitants of 
Counties, witha view to prevent their chufing the feig- 
pcurs, or mobles, for their reprefentatives ; and he a 
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the principal fhare in drawing up thé cehiers, or inflsucé 
tidtip, of the barlliage of Chartres. 
In the pinion of his friends, and of the friends of po- 
iss government, M. Petion’s capital performance is 
oubtlefs his Advice to the French Nation, contained in 
the f€cond volume of this collection, and which appeared 
but a fhort time before the affembling of the States General. 
his is@m elaborate and perfuafive work; and whoever 
reads if with attention will be inclined to think that ther 
ati inF’rance, (as Lord Clarendon fays there were 4 
nglamd at a fimilar crifis,) men who, from the beginning 
of the viciffitudes of public affairs, had determined the de- 
_thronement and deftruction of the king, and the eftablifh- 
ment of a commonwealth. In this produétion, M. Pétion 
éxplains what the government of France aétualfy. was ; 
and what, for’ the happinefs of the people, it ought to be, 
Under the latter head, he demonftrates the neceflity of fe- 
parating the legiflative and executive powers; yt maine 
tains, with equal eloquence and addrefs, the advantag 
of lodging the executive power in agouneil, “rath thaa 
in one man. He treats of the organiilfion of the légilative 
body, and of the means of preventing its corruption, of 
the liberty of the prefs, of the judiciary and adminiftrative 
powers, and of the univerfal principle (primczpe univerfel) 
which ought to ferve as a guide in the reformation of laws. 
This univerfal principle is equality ; not however, that 
equality which wov!d !ead to agrarian laws, and the level- 
ling of poffeffions, but the falutary 1/onomid of the Greeks; 
in favour of which we have the honeft teftimony of Hero- 
dotys, nearly five centuries before Chrift, that it was a 
thing moft excellent ; fince thofe who once obtained it, 
how inferior foever they might formerly have been, foon 
eclipfed theiglory of all their neighbours. 
Amid the accents of exultation and joy, which the prof- 
& of fuccefs infpired, M. Petion cannot entirely con- 


ceal the melancholy . prefages of his anxious mind. He + 


forefaw the evils that might poMfibly fall of his country, 
the@aule from which they would proceed, and thg infiru- 
gents by which they would be progced : 
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«I know (fays he) but one obftacle tovour expééted bap-® Poa 


ginefg—difunion.— Let harmony reign among you, and 
. France 
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Bednde ts faveding What wretch will B8 fo daring and fo 


criminal as to difturb that harmeny, which involves she 
moft precious interefts of his country ? Js he tobbesfound 
among you, Men of the privileged ordegs ! and can you, 
for the fake of vain honours and unjuft immunities, {fcat- 
ter the feeds of difcord? On this occafion, | oughtjonly 
to addrefs myfelf to your juftice, and tell you, that the 
ic good fpeaks, and that felfithnefs ought to he filent. 
y what right do you think yourfelves fuperior to other ci= 
Wacnsy? They are men, your equals, your brethren ! 
Public opinién created chimerical diftinéctions ; the fame. 
opinion, more enlightened,'¢an deftroy them. The glory 
of our age demands this deftruétion at our hands. Men 
already approach more nearly to each other; the inequa- 
lities ofrank are effentially effaced ; a rivalry is eftablith- 
oo : raeperye merit and hereditary greatnefs. Men 
of lettersand of talents are received by thofe who are in 
higheft fituations in the ftate, with that re(pectful ate 4». 
tion’ which is due from man to man. How mamy per- § “? _ 
fons of obfcure birth, but of elevated charaéters, dif dain e = 
to Silica the fociety of princes and minifters, unlefson © 4 
@ footing of the moft perfect equality. Does not the 
proud  pemese defpife the mob of little ignorant nobles, 
who idly pamper themfelves with the old parchments of 
their anceftors !—How is it poffible that you can pride your}, 
felves on your birth? You know that this is a matter of r 
¢hance;—and can you then be jealous of the vain prero- : 
gatives attachedto it? I have demonftrated to you that 
they were unjuft, that they were odious, that they were 
evén prejudicial toyourfelves. Shall it then come to pafs 
that, in order to preferve them, you will refufe to accede © 
to the alliance of the community, to adopt falutary lawg, » 
* tocontribute to the welfare of many ngoein| men, and 
of generations yet unborn ? Shall an impulfe of pride be 
on the deftruction of our country ? of you can remai 
> bit fora moment in this. tranfitory ftate ; foon fhall he wal 
crumble int@®nothingnefs, and be wiffipated in duft ;— 4” 
| and fog a fleeting moment's poffeffion of the cold and bar- 
< ren enjoyments of vagity, he will ratify the mifery ofa 
> © lineage innumerable that will {urvive him.! No—it is im= 
Poffible that you thould be guilty of fuch a national crime. 
*™ Vow I. ° 3T "1 Wit 
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'* Twill now, however, confider your intereft. There'are” 
doubtlefs, in fociety, men more oppreffed and more un+ 
happy than: you :—but are you free ? Do you enjoy the’ 
advantages to which you are entitled, and which yow 
might obtain ? Certainly, no! Who among you is placed 
bevond the reach of the maftcr’s hand, who holds you in 
abfolute dependance ; who, with a fingle word can make 
you tremble ; who can degrade you by deans word, and 
can deprive you of your liberty and life ! 

‘ You rejoice in the misfortunes and sdikenion which 
overwhelm your equals > you triumphantly mount on the 
ruins of their fortunes: but the fame dangers: threaten 
you, and you will fall in your turn. A thoufand examples 
teach you this terrible truth. You croud around the idol 
from whom you expect emoluments and honours ; you are 
continually at war with each other for the gratification of 
“your inglorious ambition :—you never enjoy a moment's 
peace and real happinefs: a reverfe of fortune overturns 
_* all your'projects: you are the prey of a thoufand {tinging 


reflections ; and your days: pafs in aigghe bitternefs ef re=- , 


ntance, 

* Would you not be a thoufand times more happy in 1 the 
enjoyment of a tranquil and more durable mode of life, 
which no power can deftroy, but which is founded on 2 
folid bafis and immutable laws. At leaft let it not be a 
confolation to you to reflect that there are others more un- 
fortunate thar yourfelves, and that yow are rich and 
happy with their fpoils. So favage’a fatisfaction could 
find a place only in hardened and corrupted minds. 

‘ Whas! your happinefs depends on the glance of a 
matter : by: humbling yourfelves, you. obtain it : by intrigue 
you gain favour, by intrigue you “lofeit ; and is not this a 
flavery whigh debafes you? if you domineer over your 
inferiors, there are ftill thofe who domineer over you, 
crucl, arrogant, antunjuft. All but one man, if they 
command, are alfo commanded ; if they oppress, are alfo 
opprefled.’ | % 

‘The remainder of the fecond volumte is occupied by a 
difcourfe refpecting National Convegtions,—on the liberty 
of the pre(s,—and obfervations-on a new mode of ballot. 

The third volume confifts of a felcétian of M. Petion’s 
able 
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able {peeches to the Convention—On the flave trade, the 
“troubles of St. Domingo, the affairs of Avignon, the right 
of making war and peace, on teftaments, &c. &c. His 
opinions on thefe fubjects are pretty generally known by 
means of the French newfpapers, and other publications 
gclative to the times. 








Arr, XIV. Literary Intebligence from the Continettte 
[Continued from p. 200. ] 


Denmark. 


Of Danifh publications, very few have come to our know: 
ledge that are of importance fufficiently general to merit the  ) 
tention of our readers. A new and improved edition of the 
Entomologia Syfthemacica of Profeffor Fabricius $s highly com- 
mended on the Continent; and M. Yhacrup Of Copenhagen 
thas publifhed an account of the prefent ftate of the kingdom, 
which contains information that will not be unacceptable to» 
thofe who ftudy political economy. It appears that Denmark 
contains 66 towns, atd.so6o villages, and Norway 19 towns, 
and 197 parifhes, *The product of the iron mines is eftimated 
at 450,000 rix-dollars; and they employ nearly fifteen thoufand 
perfons. The public revenue amounts to 6,400,000 rixe 
dollars; and, in 1770, the national debt was about nine mil- 
lions, exclufively of four millions claimed by the royal treafury, 
The troops amount to feventy-five thoufand, of whom. nine 
thoufand are cavalry._Under the head of Danith literature, we 
mult notomit to mention the edition of the annals of déxlfeda, 
with a Latin tranflation and notes, three quarto volumes of 
which are already pubhithed at Copenhagen, 


Russia. 


Among the literary articles of this Empire, we meet with two 
‘~ which we conceiye will not be unintereiting, @Phe one fis 
a tranflation, into the Ruffian language, of Mr, Kirwan’s 
Syitem of Mineralogy, by M. Waffily Sugergin. As this work 
is intended as a text book for public inftra¢tion, the tranflator 
has inferted the later’ difcoveries in this {cience, together with 
the feveral articles as applied, and the experiements that have 
been performed with them: hehas alfo added Berginen’s theory 
ofthe formation of cryftals, and has given the appellations of mof 
@minerals in the Englifh, French and German, as well as in the 
Ruffian and Latin languages, The other work, which we — 
cle 
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here notice, is written in German, and entitled, New Memoirs 
felative to northern Difcoveries, by M. Pallas. ‘This gentlee 
man had before publifhed four volumes on the fame fubjeét. 
The prefent contains, among other articles, an acccunt of a 
voyage made by Captain T/chit/chagof, at the command of the 
-Emprefs, with a view to difcover whether there be any paffage 
from the northern ocean intothe fea of Kamt{chatka ; ‘2 which 
i he was to fteerhis courfe between Greenland and Spitz- 
rgen, It is almoft needlefs to add that no paflage was found : 
the Captain is of opinion that the frozen mountains, in thofe feas 
will fo increafe by the annual acceffion of new ice, that the paflage 
between Greenland and Spitzbergen will ere long be entirely 
clofed. In the courfe of the work, the author has given a variety 
of interefting particulars concerning the natural hiftory ef the 
aes parts of Afia, and the cuftoms of its inhabitants. 


ITALY. 


The third and fourth volumes of the defcription of the 

ufeo Pio Clementino have been publifhed at Rome by the 
Abbe Vi/conti, dire€tor of the Capitoline Mufeum. The 
former of thefe contains the 47 ftatues, with which the 
prefent pope has enriched this colleétion, reprefented in as 
many elegant plates, and amply defcribed. Of thefe fome 

ve been purchafed from their former owners, and. are 
well known to travellers ; others have been difcovered in 
the later refearches made by order of the pope. Among 
the latter, are the following: a Caligula, found at Otrico- 
li, known by the oculorum fub fronte anili latentium tor- 
vitas, afcribed'to him by Seneca; a Nero, in the charac- 
ter of Apollo, found in the Villa Negroni; a Domitia, 
with the emblems of the goddefs Hygeia, dug up near the 
Via Caffia; Nervain the character of Jupiter ; a beautiful 
ftatue of the emprefs Sabina, the wife of Nero, reprefent- 
ed as Venus, with tranfparent drapéry, and the left fhoul- 
der bare ;@nd a Demofthenes Atting, with a roll in his 
hand: the body of this ftatue was formerly preferved in 
the Villa Montalto, but the head was lately ditcovered ; it 
is finely executed, and refembles other antique heads of this 
orator. 
' The fourth volume treats of bufts, moft of them lately 
difcovered, and contains 61 plates; of thefe the firft 
17 reprefent Pagan deities; the 19 following, heroes 
and celebrated men of Greece ; and the remaining 25, 
es | Romag 
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Roman bufts. The great ufe of thefe relics of antiquity 
refults from the. affiftance which they afford in illuftrating 
the works of the ancients. In this collection, is a buft of 
Ifis, with two alpswréathed around her: head ; which, M, 
Vifconti thinks, will explain a verfe in the.fixth fatire of 
Juvenal, a ie et 


Et mowiffe caput vifa ef argentea ferpens. 

The dearnefs of Sugar has induced fome chemifts to feek 
after a fubftitute for this article, which habit has rendere 
almoft neceffary in many parts of Europe. Father Ciovane 

 Batifla da 8. Marini, : Venetian Monk, has employe; 
his leifure hours in thefe refearches, and has publifhed di- 
‘rections for purifying honey, fo as to make it fit for com- 
mon ufeas a fweetener. The precefs recommended by Mark- 
graaf is wel! known: but the quantity of {pirits of wine, 
‘which his method requires, renders it teo expenfive. The 
good father’s procefs has at leaft the merit of being cheap 
and eafy ; viz. to three parts, by weight, of honey, are. 
added eight of water, and one of charcoal, broken into 
fmall pieces, to but not reduced to powder? this mixture muft 
‘boil foran hour, after which it muft be filtered, fo as com- 
pletely to feparate the charcoal trom it ; when thus purified, 
it mult be evaporated over a flow fire to the confiftence of a 


thick fyrup, which to the tafte will be not lefs agreeable 


% 


than fugar. 

Profeffor Comparetti ot, Padua has publithed a work en- 
titled Prodromo di Fifica vegetabile, or am,Introduction to 
vegetable Phyfics ; in which he compares the anatomy of 
plants with that of animals. ‘The Italian Literati foie of 
this book with great approbation, as containing many new 
obfervations. 

At Baffano, the Abbe Gzu/eppo Oui has favoured the 
public with a quarto volume, under the title of Zoologia 
Adriatica ; or an account of the animals of the Gulf of 
Venice: which is confidered as a valuable addition to 
the materials for the natural hiftory of the Mediterranean 
already furnifhed by Meffrs. Macrz and Cavalint of Na- 

~ples. It contains the genus of the cancrz and the feveral 
orders of vermes. The author follows the claffification of 
Linne, though he’ often differs. in opinion from “et cer 
cbrated 
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lebrated naturalift. He intends giving two more vor 
lumes, the latter of which will contain the hiftory of aquatic 
plants. : 

» The influence of the affetions of the mind on the health 
of the body is an interefting fubject of inquiry, efpecially 
to phyficians. It is amply difcufled in a treatife, lately 
publithed at Parma, by br. Jofeph Pafta, : Proto-phyfician 
of Bergamo, on the effects of fortitude on difeates. . He 
juftly maintains that it is always the duty of a phyfician 
to infpire his patient with hope, and thus to prevent that 
dejection of {pirits which increafes the powers of the dif- 
eafe, in proportion as it diminifhes thofe of the fufferer, 
That paffive fortitude, which enables us to bear the pains 
and infirmities of ficknefs with refignation and compoture, 
and to wait with patience the period of recovery, is of im- 
portant fervice in promoting the falutary effects of medi- 
cine, and in facilitating the cure of diforders, The Doc- 
tor enumerates the feveral circumftances which may either 
prevent, or weaken, this happy difpofition in the patient, 
illuftrates the operation of thofe which proceed from bo- 
dily conftitution, education, melancholy, and religious fu- 
perftition, and lays down direétions for counteracting their 
dangerous effects. Among his cordials, he recommends 
mufic, and the conyerfation of intimate and affectionate 
friends. 


/ 


SPAIN, 
‘One of the stioft important publications in this kingdom 
is ** Oeconomical Memoirs concerning the productions, 
manufactures, and mines of Spain, with the feveral edicts 
relative to them, colleéted by Don Eugene Larruga.” 
This work will be voluminous; for the feventeen quarto 
volumes already publifhed do not contain an account of 
half the kingdom: but, when finifhed, it will be a very 
complete furvey of Spain, as the author does not confine 
himfelf to the fubje&ts mentioned in the title, but enlarges 
on the topography of the country, the nature of the foil, 
the population, the price and confumption of provifions, 
and the ftate of induftry and commerce in each province. 
He alfo gives an hiftorical wiew of #rade and manufactures, 
and exprefies himfelf with great freedom in tracing the 
, : : pernicoiug 
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pernicious effeéts of the feveral ediéts by which both have 
been encumbered ; for under this wretched arbitrary go- 
vernment, are many inftances of reftrictions no lefs impo- 
litic than partial and oppreflive. At Madrid, we are told, 
for inftance, there is only one brew-houfe, and no other 
may be fet up there: while, in the {mall town of St. An- 
der, are three, in which excellent Beer is brewed, but 
none of this may be fent to the capital. The printing of ra. 
all books of devotion was granted exclufively to the monks 
of the Efcurial, who employed foreign prefles for this pur- 
pofe. ‘The Spanith printers have long and juftly com- 
plained of this mmpolitic monopoly : but it is impoffible, 
except by main force, to wreft any thing out of the hands’ 
of the clergy, however unjuft the acquifition may have 
been ; and it was with great difficulty that the injured 
printers fucceeded fo far as to oblige the monks to employ. 
the preffes of their own country. ‘The vines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid might produce much more than they 
attually do, if the impofitions were lefs enormous; they 
now amount to 250 per cent. on the wine made from them ‘ 
and confumed in the metropolis. From fimilar caufes, 
many of the manufactures are declining, as they cannot 
be carried on without lofs: others, which are in a more 
flourifhing condition, are not encouraged and extended as 
they might be. The manufacture of cloth, eftablithed in 
#718 by the celebrated Ripperda, at Guadalaxara, eme 
‘ ploys abou: twenty thoufand workmen: but fis not nearly 
fufficient to fupply the kingdom, nor to manufaéture the 
wool which it produces. At Segovia, an attempt was made 
to ereét a manufacture of pewter difhes, plates, and other 
domeftic utenfils: but it was foon dropt, as the tm, import- 
ed for this purpefe from England, was charged with an en- 
trance duty twelve per cent. higher than what was exaéted 
on Englifh pewter ware. So much for the folly of the Spa- 
nifh government; at which, however, in thefe re{pects, 
we have no reafon to repine, as it operates to our advan- 
tage ; for it is faid that the quantity of fin and pewter ware, 
annually exported from England to Spain, amounts to 
600,000 1. fterling. ‘ 
St Another very voluminous work is the Spanifh Atlas, or 
‘oudefcription of the whole kingdom of Spain, by Don Ber- 
Qj . nas 
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nas Efpinalty Garcia: of which thirteen o€tavo volumes 
have already appeared, containing only four provinces ; 
befide geographical maps, in which every village or ham- 
Jet is noted, they are ornamented with engravings of the 
moft sethastichle places, and of the dreffes of: the inhabi- 
tants. The autfior has alfo contrived to infert a hiftory of 
the antient kings of “Arragon ; and to increafe the bulk of 
his work by‘@ number of ‘articles which are not very in- 
terefting. 

- The ‘ Geographical and Hiftorical Didiionary of the 
Weft Indies and America,” by Don Antonio de Altedo, in 
five volumes Oétavo, is confidered, in Spain, as a work 
highly ufeful to thofe who wiih to be acquainted with the 
ftate of the Spanifh and:-Portugue/e dominions in the new 
world: but fome of our cortefpondents have reprefented 
it as confifting of materials collected without judgment ; 
and they add: that the author fometimes détermines without 
fafficient evidence. ‘They fay, however, that it contains 
fome new and curious information: of which kind is the 
defcription of Tucuman, a province of Plata,. extending 
as far‘as the ftraits of Magellan, and remarkable for its 
vatt forefts ; from which the timber, neceflary for work- 
ing the minds of Potofi, is obtained. This wood is un- 
commonly hard; without being brittle; it is highly valued 
for wheelwright’s work ; and the author afferts that, at 
Buenos Ayres, an axle tree, made of it, will fell for'two: 
thoufand piaftres. We are alio informed, in this work, 
that the city of Zacatecas, in new Galicia, 125, leagues 
north-eaft from Mexico, is furrounded by very rich filver 
mines ; and that there are very valuable mines of this 
metal in fome of the iflands in the fouth fea; for an in- 
habitant of Taumaco, who was brought to Mexico by a 
Spanith navigator, affirmed that his country abounded with 
it. Wefincerely hope, for the fake of the poor favages, 
that thefe treafures.may never be difcovered; and that 
there may never be an opportunity of reviving thote horrid 
fcenés with which the Europeans polluted their difcoveries, - 
and which refleéts the moft indelibledifgrace-on chriftiani- 
a ; a zeal for which was made agpretence:to fandiify rapa- 

city awd cruelty. Some of the moft interefting parts of 


this. wotkeare faid’ to be thofe which relate ta the naturah 
hiftory 
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hiftory of the countries that it defcribes. The author is 
very particular in his account of cochineal, of which he 
enumerates forty-nine varieties that maY cafily be diftin- 
poithed, either by the fpots on the wings of the infeét, or 
y the plant on which it feeds: he alfo defcribes the plant 
which fupplies the Mexicans with theit@favourite liquor, 
and which, he fays, is the Agava Americana of Linne. 
Don Hippolyto Ruiz, botanift to the kingyef Spain, who 
had travelled with other gentlemen to Peru, in order to 
profecute refearches in natural hiftory, has publifhed an 
effay on the Peruvian bark. After a recapitulation of what 
has been written by otherson this medicine, and an hiftori- 
cal account of its difcovery and ufe, the author gives a bota- 
nical defcription of the various fpecies of the cinchena. In 
this, we aretold, he coincides with what. the celebrated 
Swedith botanift, Swartz, has faid on the fubje&t. Ina 
fupplement to this work, Sig. Ruzz has favoured the 
public withan account of another tree, known in Pery 
by the name of Quina-guina ; from which, he fays the in- 
habitants derive three kinds of balfam; the liquid white, 
the dry white, or balfam of Tolu, and that which i¢@ommon- 


ly called balfam of Peru ; his defcription of thistree agrees 


very much with that which Jacquin has given of the My- 
Jabenadn ; except that he does not mention the balfamic 
moifture of its feeds : but thischaraéter may have efcaped 
his notice, as it is not,;obvious in the when i 
flower. , 


: * 
PORTUGAL. 

The literati of this kingdom appear to apply themfelves 
to illuftrate the hiftory of their own country. A collec 
tion of unprinted works, relative to the hiftory of Por- 
tugal, from the reign of John I. down to the end of that of 
Joha II. intwo folio volumes, is publifhed at Lifbon, by 
order of the academy of fciences. This work ins five 
antient chronicles, which, but forthe care of this learned 
body, muft have remained buried in unknown libraries, or 
concealed in archivesto which no pri¥ate individual@ould 
have accefs. The firft of thefe pieces is the hiftory of the 
war of Ceuta, and of the exploits of Count Don Pedro de 
Menezes, by Matth. Pifano. This work, infor- 
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‘med, appears to have been written forty-five years after the 
capture of Ceuta, ‘or about the year 1460: the manufcript 
feems to be of that date : it is well preferved, and belongs 
to the library of the Marquis de Penalva. The fecond, 
third, and fourth ate the chronicles of the kings Don Ed- 
ward (Duarte), Alphonfo V. and John II. by Ray & 
Pina, hiftoriograp of Portugal, and keeper of the 
archives. ‘“Dhis writer had been employed in feveral em- 
baffies, and particularly in one to the court of Spain in 
1495, on account of the difcovery of Amefica by Colum- 
bus. The latter of thefe pieces is deemed of great authori- 
ty, asit contains the events of the author’s own time, con- 
ceraing which his employment in the diplomatic line en- 
abled him to procure the beft information. Thefe three 
hiftories were printed from manufcripts preferved in the 
royal archives. ' 

The laft article of this colle€tion bears the title of the 
chronicle of Count Don Pedro de Menezes, written by 
Gomez E. de Zurara. ‘The author wasa canon, and, in 
the year. 1454, was promoted to a commandery of the 
order of Chrift : but, at length, being tired of an indolent 
life, he applied himfelf to ftudy with fuch fuccefs, that 
lie was deemed by his contemporaries a prodigy of learning, 
and wasappointed, by Alphonfo V. to fucceed Fernando 
Lopez, as hiftoriographerand keeper of the archives. He 
wrote memoirs concerning thesgeigns of Don Pedrol. 
Don Fernando, and Don John I. which are highly efteem- 
ed. With refpect to the werk now publifhed, from a ma- 
‘nufcript preferved in the library of the Count de Noronha, 
it is faid to. be valuable ; as the author appears to have 
been well informed, and impartial ; in proof of his libe- 
rality, we are told that a great part of another of his 
‘works, entitled the Chronicle of Count Don Duarte de 
Menezegy was fuppreffed by order of the government and 
church. Indeed, as long as this odious civil and ecclefi- 
aftical tyranny remains, very little confidence can be re- 
pofed in the fidelity and impartiality of the Portuguefe 
hiftorians. | 

The academy has alfo publithed a. collection of Arabic 
papers, relative to the hiftory of Portugal, copied from 
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ie originals perferved in the royal archives, ¥ | a Por- 
tuguete tranflation by 7. de Sou/a, injéne girs Volume. 
This work confilts of 58 letters, from Afian @md African 


princes, on fubjeéts relative to the Portuguefe colonies ; 
thefe epiftles are arranged ‘according it feveral dates, 
front the year 1503 to 1528; and argil with. hifto- 
rical notes, and references to the afinals ofthe Kings Em- 
manel and John LII. The Arabic text is fald to be beau- 
fully printed, and the tranflation to be very faithful, 
though rather diffufe. It is likewife obferved that there 
are feveral Arabic words and phrafes, which are not found 
in any Dictionary of the language. 
, POLAND~ 
Dr. De Moneta, the king’s phyfician at Warfaw, has 
publifhed an Efflay on the Hydrophobia, in which he com- 
mends vinegar as the only certain prefervative againft this 
dreadful dileafe.. Much were’ it to be withed that his. 
mode of cure were as efficacious, as it is fimple. He or- 
ders the part bitten to be covered cither with freth earthy or 
with fnutf, toabford the faliva, and then to be. carefully 
cleanfed with water » it fhould afterward be bathed with a 
warm fomentation made of two pounds of vinegar, and 
half a pound of butter, with which che wound fhould be kept 
continually moiftened for nine or tendays, when this ap- 
plication may be laid afide, and the common dreffings 
ufed : during this period, the patient ought to drink the 
vinegar and butter, warm, four timesin a day, about two 
ounces at each dofe ; and his common beverage fhould be 
water, acidulated with vinegar, orlemon juice. By thefe 
ticans, the Doéctor fays,.he has prevented the hydrophobia in 
more than fixty patients who had been bitten by mad dogs; 
and he has found the fame remedy very ufeful in the bite of 
the viper, and of other venomous reptiles. It has been faid 
that in Italy, vinegar has been adminiftered with fuccefs 
in cafes of hydrophobia ; and, by turning to the 67th vo- 
lume of the Eng. M.R. p. 560, the reader will find aremark- 
able inftance of its eficacy, taken from the fecond volume 
of the hiftory of the royal academy of medicine at Paris. 
Some uncertainty, however, attends all thofe cafes in 
which the diforder is faid to be prevented; for fuppofing 
the animal, by which the patient is bitten to be #@ally mad, 
| which 
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whichvis not always afcertained, yet, as it is not every bitey 
even of a mad animal, that produces hydrophobia, the 
ion will always remain,—-was the difeate a¢tually 
prevented by the temedy ? Theconclufion, poft hoc, ergo 
propter hoc, is but too common and isa delufive maxim 
againft which every phyfician ought to guard. 
' . [To be refumed occafonally.] 
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END OF VOLUME ONE. 
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